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CHAPTER I. 
High Tide on the Hudson. 

EARLY one autumn morning, in the year of Our Lord 1868, 
the tide on the Hudson River was unusually high. Swift 
and strong, the water came pouring in from the turbid, tossing 
sea outside the harbor, between Sandy Hook and Long Island, 
until it swept past the decaying wharves, gaining at every touch 
of the rotten piers fresh contamination from the blackness of 
oozing mud ; past the long lines of warehouses, and drinking-shops, 
low-browed and scowling like their proprietors; past the mar- 
kets whence exhaled the continual savor of unheeded putridity, 
inviting sickness and death. It gargled past the huge masses of 
iron lying on its surface, now emptied of their animate and inani*» 
mate freight, making them to swing leisurely at the confining 
massive chains ; with gentle lisp it glided into the dark and nox- 
ious places only to rush out again as fast as possible. Away from 
the city hurried the water, bestowing upon either shore portions 
of its ill-flavored burdens, as though intent upon purifying itself 
on reaching the fresher country air. Gradually the steadily up- 
ward struggling stream became clearer as it went, and flowed on 
its way in a rhythmical flood. 

The sun sprang up. Here and there the few faint patches of 
early snow lying upon the cedars and hemlocks and hard g^ey 
rocks, flushed with a tender rosy color that strengthened into spots 
of dazzling whiteness. The overtopping mountains, that ran down 
sheer to the shore, their straight lines broken by ru^^gt^Vys^cJARx^, 
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resting upon ragged ranges of stone, glistened at all their numer- 
ous points with touches of the glinting light. The deep green 
of the river changed to a softer tone, while near the bank on each 
side a tinge of blue prevailed. As lifts a veil, the murky morning 
air thinned and drifted into space, leaving exposed the greyishly 
blue sky. 

Some distance above West Point there runs into the river a 
neck of land curving towards the south. It is covered with large 
oaks and elms, and though now bare and desolate, presents in 
summer a tangled mass of waving foliage. The small bay be- 
tween this peninsula and the main-land is almost entirely filled 
with tremulous rushes, exposed at low tide ; beneatl) the water is 
a thick growth of tangled sea-weed. 

Into this bay came the rippling tide. Quietly and steadily it 
flowed, breaking upon the shore in circling lines, rising above the 
grass-encased stones and brittle water-logged sticks. It crept in 
amongst the shaking reeds, seeming to draw them down into its 
chilly grasp as it rose so quietly and steadily. The dancing sun- 
light, flickering on the heaving, faint g^een waves, was reflected 
back, cold and drear. The hard bright atmosphere had a touch 
of the distasteful. Still, the water crept on and on, rising ever 
higher and higher, until at length it seized upon a something 
which had been thrown on land by the preceding tide. It played 
around this object, washing over it with increasing force ; finally, 
a larger wave flowed under it, and bore it backward into the 
stream. 

Then the tide turned. 

Ever rippling, and heaving wrinkled waves, the water began 
its backward journey, carrying on its bosom the long, dark object 
it had so lately discovered and appropriated. The thing floated 
irregularly ; now half-submerged, now nearly sinking ; over it con- 
tinuously washed the water ; around it swam numerous fishes — 
perch and horse-mackerel, as if greedy for a feast. Hovering 
between air and water, slowly it drifted towards the wide-breasted 
sea that buries its gifts beyond human sight. 

But not undisturbed. 

Two men, fishing for bass off" the dock at Yonkers, caught 
sight of this water-tossed object as it floated tranquilly past. One 
of them uttered a cry, and, calling to his companion, both sprang 
into a boat and rowed to it. An exclamation of horror broke 
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from them as they turned it over and perceived the body of a 
man, the face gnawed beyond recognition by hungry fishes. The 
mutilated features, so strangely inscrutable, stared calmly at the 
overstretching sky as the corpse sluggishly followed the boat tow- 
ing it ashore. 

All day long the body lies under a shed, gazing upward calmly 
and tranquilly. Information of this discovery is at once made pub- 
lic. In due course of time comes the coroner with twelve men who 
agree that the deceased has come to his death by drowning, and 
that the unpleasant treasure-trove be put out of sight as speedily 
as may be. The local papers make much of the incident ; and, in 
the dearth of other matter, a city sensation journal sends up an 
enterprising reporter to " interview " every one in the village, com- 
mencing with the coroner, who, thereupon, for the first time derives 
a pure delight from his position. 

By these means a knowledge of the affair is spread abroad, and 
after some days a sorrowful eyed old gentleman appears at the 
coroner's office, asking if any sign of identity had been found upon 
the body. To him is shown a handkerchief marked " G. D." as 
the only trace. He listens attentively to the description of the 
floatsam, and then walks slowly away. 

So the incident fades into obscurity even as the shell of the 
secret would have drifted into that sea which hides in eternal 
forgetfulness all coming to its grasp. An obscure comer of the 
church-yard holds and withered turf covers the mouldering remains 
of the unsolved mystery. 

The rippling river, with death in its depths and the mocking 
smile upon its face, ebbs and flows, never revealing any clue to 
the nameless stranger, but hiding in its own dark recesses all 
threads to knowledge. 



CHAPTER II. . 

At the Gate. 

STEMWELL is a small town situated in Dutchess County, about 
two hours' ride from New York. Perched on the side of a 
hill that comes to the river in undulating folds, it looks from the 
steam-boat as though a handful of houses were flung against the 
mountain and kept there by some g^ant attraction. Fertile fields 
and clumps of trees surround it ; through the centre of the vil- 
lage and past the tall liberty-pole that, surmounted by its Phrygian 
cap, looks down upon the low shingl^roofed houses and two or 
three pretentious brick stores, goes the old post road leading to 
the county town. The village is quite neat, and is spoken of 
proudly by its inhabitants who already beg^n to talk with a con- 
scious air of self-g^atulation of "up town" and "down town." 
Few miles from it, north, south and east, are many country seats 
belonging to residents of the city and several places which are 
dwelt upon by their owners throughout the year. To the west, 
stretches the broad river, here widening into the beautiful expanse 
of Newburgh Bay, hemmed in by the dark g^een mountains, and 
having its Pillars of Hercules in the shape of Bull Hill and Cro' 
Nest — home of the Culprit Fay. Hardly any spot on the noble 
Hudson unites within a small area so many diversified specimens 
of rural beauty : water, mountains, forests, cultivated fields, water- 
falls, brooks, picturesque retreats and gardens worked to the high- 
est point of artificial loveliness — nothing is lacking to charm the 
artistic eye. 

Fronting the Stemwell Station, stands the "United States 
Hotel," the lounging place of those curiously dilapidated speci- 
mens of humanity which may be found floating about any country 
bar-room. How or in what manner they obtain their livelihood is 
a mystery beyond common comprehension. From fragrant mom 
to dewy eve, there do they sit in the ill-flavored apartment, lazily 
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discussing any subject which comes within the linaited range of 
their small minds, apparently doing no work yet generally possess- 
ing suflficient money for a glass of apple-jack or a paper of to- 
bacco. Most of them are loafers, pure and simple, and some may 
be farmers waiting until their better halves shall have completed a 
haggling bargain. One of this class, during a whole day will sit 
on a porch, his feet elevated higher than his head in that fashion 
which Laboulaye decle^es so comfortable, slowly spitting to the 
right or left, absorbed in a state of lethargy which it would be 
outrageous flattery to compare to Brahminical abstraction. Lazy, 
shiftless and dissolute, they are good-natured loafers, and willingly 
lend a hand towards the accomplishment of any small jobs. If 
Providence tempers the wind to shorn lambs, these old rams must 
surely inhabit a climate undisturbed by even a breeze. 

The desultory conversation of a group of these individuals was 
suspended one August day by the arrival of the noon train. The 
summer sun was blazing brightly, bathing the scene in a flood of 
dazzling brilliancy, as the cars stopped while the passengers dis- 
embarked themselves and their baggage. Some went along the 
plank walk leading to the ferry, others ascended the road that 
curved sharply up to a bridge passing over the railway, and one, 
carrying in his hand a russia leather valise, crossed to the hotel. 

He halted for a few moments, contemplating the glassy riven 
unruflled from its dormant smoothness save by a casual touch of 
the soft-fingered breeze, and thus gave those sitting on the porch 
an opportunity to scrutinize him, which they availed themselves of 
with all a countryman's curiosity. What they saw was this : a 
man of about thirty-five or eight years of age, dressed in a loose 
summer suit of white duck, wearing a broad-brimmed panama hat, 
the only particle of color in his attire being a light blue neck-tie ; 
of a tall, erect figure, well filled out, and with an easy carriage that 
showed him to be well assured of his position in the world. His 
moustache and whiskers were slightly grizzled ; whether by expo- 
sure or work would have been diflicult to determine, though so 
much of the original color remained as to denote that they had for- 
merly been of a deep black. The hair was also grizzled but less 
in proportion, being touched only on the temples and immediately 
in front. Large black eyes looked keenly forth on each side of a 
nose that would have been perfectly formed but for the breadth at 
its base. His lips were full, and, partly open, reve.^i&4 -a. x<:f« ^S. 
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shining teeth. All his movements were nervously quick though 
graceful and self-possessed. What the scrutinizing observers did 
not see was that the comers of his eyes were marked by innume- 
rable little crow's-feet, the faint thin lines extending around the jut- 
ting forehead, and that the whole expression of his face and figure 
might be summed up by one French word — ^viveur ; a man who 
lives well, enjoys abundantly all that life can afford, yet shirks no 
duty — even if it be self-imposed. 

The stranger turned, entering the narrow low-ceiled bar-room 
which served also for ofjce, and demanded some of the best cigars. 

Lighting one of the selected half-dozen, he asked, " Where- 
abouts does Mr. Denton live ? " 

" Mr, Denton," repeated the thin-faced, sallow-visaged bar- 
keeper. " His place is about three miles from here. Wouldn't you 
like a carriage — take you there in half an hour ? " And his narrow 
lips expanded into a rheumatic smile at the prospect of victimizing 
the " city feller " by hiring him the rickety buggy and knock-kneed 
screw which constituted the entire stable resources of the estab- 
lishment. 

" No. I prefer walking, if you can give me plain enough direc- 
tions." 

" It's very hot," the bar-keeper ventured again. 

" The heat does not annoy me." 

** Well, then," with a sigh of resignation, " you just turn to your 
right after passin' the bridge, and foUer the main road, till you 
come to a gate on the left-hand side that's got two big stone balls 
on the posts. That's it." 

" Thank you. I suppose I can leave my bag here." 

** Oh, yes. Wouldn't you like a room got ready for you ? " was 
the further question of the combined clerk, bar-tender, book-keeper 
and proprietor of the United States Hotel as fond visions of a cus- 
tomer rose before his bleary eye. 

With the curt rejection of a railway hotel lodging — he probably 
knew by sad experience what it was like — the stranger paid for 
his cigars and departed on the designated route, an object of deep 
interest to those who watched bis retreating form. 

" Who's he, Phil ? " was asked as the proprietor resumed his 
seat. 

"Dunno! He didn't give 'ny name, but his bag's marked 
"P. A." 
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" Tear 's if he come from N'York," 

" Yes, I can allers tell them city chaps, Wy, they're just as 
different from Boston or Philadelphy fellers as I am from black 
Pete ; kind o' chipper and sassy like, you know." 

"Well, they just know how to wear store clothes, they do," 
said a roan who was huddled up on a chair tilted back against the 
wall at an angle of forty-five degrees, meditatively revolving in his 
mouth a mass of tobacco. 

" ril bet they do," said Phil Smith. " Wy now, there's old 
Coggings' son, Sam, that went down to N'York three years ago 
come September, an* got in a store there. I see him las' winter 
wen I went down to sell some apple-jack. He's dressed up just 
as gay as you ever see. Wy, he tole me that he gave twenty-five 
dollars for his coat." He pronounced this stupendous amount 
slowly and with emphasis, evidently intending to impress his 
hearers. 

" Sho, now, ye don't say so," said a wiry, tanned old fellow 
whose hard, sharp features looked as though they had been carved 
out of mahogany ; and not very good mahogany at that, judging 
from the way it was cracked and seamed. 

" Yes, I do. I tell you them fellers don't care wat they give 
for things." 

" I rec'lect the boy," continued old Alvah Stebbins. "He was 
a mean little runt, al'ays runnin' round where he had no call to be. 
I ketched him once in my melon-patch and whaled him awful. 
Well, wat do you suppose he done ! Wen he got loose, he ups 
with a stun and fetched me alongside the head with it — almost 
knocked me over he did. I run for him, but it 'ud 'a been easier 
to lay holt on a neel. But wat's he doin' now ? " 

" He's a-goin* around the country, tcUin' the paddies that they 
ought to have just as much pay as they want to, an' oughtn't to 
work any more'n they feel like. Calls himself a Labor Reformer," 
and the speaker spat on the ground to show his contempt for the 
enlightened patriot whom he had been describing. 

" 7*11 reform him if I catch him 'round my place again," said 
the old man. " Come, boys, let's have some apple-jack." 

While they were imbibing the indigenous tipple of the county, 
the stranger in the white duck suit was walking along the way 
leading to Mr. Denton's. By this time he had passed the cluster 
of shanties encircling the station, and sav^ before bim nothing but 
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the blank, dusty road, bordered by rows of cedar and wfld-cheny 
trees with an occasional small clump of locusts. Sudden vistas 
through the mass of greenery afforded views of the slumbrous 
river, curling, contracting, expanding in curving lines like some 
long snake creeping through the valley. In the distance lay the 
solemn hills, now faintly veiled by a shimmering haze of dim pur- 
ple. Shadows cast by floating clouds flitted over their surface, 
making the deepness of the hues more vivid, and then vanishing 
to let the sunlight give a newer tone. 

The day was intensly still. Not a sound broke the silence 
except the low chirp of a bird coming to the pedestrian's ear, or 
the rasping hum of a concealed locust. 

The thin blue smoke of his cigar drifted into the air in a steady 
stream as he went onward, making no deflection to either right or 
left, not stopping to admire the scenery, but continually marching 
to his destination the shortest way. 

" It looks rather familiar about here," he murmured to himself 
as he slackened his pace a moment to obtain a fresh light. " I 
fancy that I could still name all the old landmarks, though it is 
nearly eighteen years since I have seen them. By Jove ! That 
seems a long time when one thinks of it, yet it has gone rapidly 
enough with me — too rapidly, perhaps. I need to rest on my oars, 
for a while now, and have a little repose. ... I wish that I could 
get this confounded grey out of my hair — " he pulled his whiskers 
thoughtfully. " Yes, egad, and it wouldn't be bad if I could get 
it out of my heart, also." 

This latter reflection brought with it busy memories that for a 
time stopped his train of thought, but before long it was under 
way again. 

" However," he murmured, slightly shrugging his shoulders as 
though shaking off" an unpleasant clinging burden ; " there is no 
need to bother about what might have been. Thank heaven, I am 
not coward enough to wish that anyone but myself should be 
responsible for my acts. What I have done is over and finished 
with. The problem now is to make seventy dollars a week equal 
to ten thousand a year — I might as well try to square the circle. 
If the old gentleman — I'll read his letter again." 

He took from his pocket an envelope and read the enclosure, 
walking slowly. It began abruptly. 
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" I am tired of living alone. Now that I commence to feel 

my years, every day makes me more weary of this solitary life. I 

wish you would come and see me. Your mother and I quarrelled, 

but that is no reason why we should not be good friends. Come 

and make me a visit. There are plenty of people near here, so 

that you will not be entirely dependent on me for amusement. I 

should like to see you. 

" George Denton." 

" That's his nature all over," said the reader to himself, re- 
placing the letter. " His egotism crops out in every line, though 
at times it seems querulous and peevish. I suppose he has aged 
rapidly since the loss of his son ; it must have been a severe blow 
to him. — But I ought to be nearly there." 

He stopped and looked around him. Nothing met his eye but 
the wall of bordering trees, and a glimpse of the distant river. 
Going some twenty rods further, the road made a sharp turn, and 
there on his left hand he saw the two stone pillars surmounted by 
balls which indicated the entrance to Mr. Denton's place. 

A cottage, built in the Italian style, standing to one side of the 
gate, was evidently the gardener's lodge ; to this the stranger was 
turning when his attention was caught by the sound of an angry 
voice. 

" Eh, ye lazy deevil, why have ye no' raked over this bit o* road ? 
Here ye have been pothering half the day, and nothing done as yet. 
I'se warrant the moment my back is turned, down ye plump on the 
grass and there stop till I catch ye." 

" Now that ain't so," expostulated a drawling voice, "an' 'tain't 
fair to go abusin' a lame man 'cause he ain't quite so spry as a 
long-legged Scotcher. You needn't talk. Wy didn't you go to 
the war an' fight for your country like a patriot? " 

" Weel, Jake, we'll no' dispute the matter, but ye should work 
faster." 

" How 'n thunder's a feller goin' ter work when he ain't got 
more 'n one leg ? " 

" I should know that voice," thought the visitor, walking through 
the gate and looking for the speakers. 

He found them a short space inside the grounds. One was a 
tall, raw-boned, red-bearded, high-cheeked and hearty-colored man, 
whose appearance even more than his tongue showed him to be 
a native of Scotland. The other was short and squat, with un 
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ungainly frame which looked as though the arms, legs and trunk 
had originally been intended for different people, but by some un- 
fortunate conglomeration of atoms had united in a life partnership 
and set up in business on their own account. The drooping corners 
of his wide, narrow-lipped mouth combined with the deep creases 

running down from the long, thick nose to give him an uncon- 
scious air of sanctimonious hypocrisy, which was still further in- 
creased by the elaborately greased locks trained over the cheeks in 
front of the ears. He was dressed in a tattered soldier's blouse, 
and beneath the left leg of his trowsers peeped the end of a wooden 
substitute for its more natural filling. 

" Is Mr. Denton at home ? " asked the stranger, coming forward. 

" Ay," replied the man called Duncan, scanning him from head 
to foot ; " but ye'll no' see him." 

" And why not ? " was the smiling question. 

"Because he's occupied, and has no time to throw away," said 
Duncan g^mly, seemingly displeased at the caller's summer attire. 

" I think he will see me." 

"Ye can ask at the house," and with this the gardener ungra- ^^ 
ciously turned his back. 

" Wait a moment, Duncan. Do you not remember me ? " 

The one so addressed faced around, and, shading his eyes with 
his hand, again took a close look, but his scrutiny was interrupted 
by Jake. 

" I'll be dumed if 'tain't Mister Paul. Gosh ! how you have 
changed, to be sure." 

" Eh, and so it is," exclaimed Duncan. " I'm right glad to see 
you again, sir." 

" I knowed you the minute I see you laugh," said Jake. " It's 
the same Mister Paul that I used to go fishin' with. Sa-ay, do you 
remember that ten-pound catfish we ketched — " 

" Go on with your work, Jake," broke in Duncan, stopping his 
subordinate's reminiscences by virtue of his superior authority* 
" Ye'd gabble all day did I no' put a stop 'til yer tongue." 

"He's a slanderin' Scotcher, Mister Paul. Don't you b'lieve 
a man that wouldn't fight for his country ; nor even do what I told 
him an' hire himself out for a flag-pole. Dumed if he ain't tall 
'nough." 

" Do as I tell ye," cried Duncan, turning red ; " and mind, that 
ye work by the piece and no' by the day." 

" Walk on with me, Duncan. I wish to ask you some ques- 
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tions," said Paul, and so, accompanied by the gardener, he went 
onward up the curving road, between lines of cedars and hemlocks 
through which he saw wide expanses of closely cropped turf. 

" The old place is as beautiful as ever ; it is even finer than 
when I last saw it." 

"Ye may well say that it is as beautiful as ever. Mister Pole," 
said Duncan, savoring the praise as a sweet morsel, though, like 
a true Scotch gardener, wild horses could not have torn from him 
the admission that it was perfect. *' Ye may well say that. The 
place takes all my time with only that lazy Jake to help me, 
though it's but little that Mr. Denton cares for it." 

" He used to have a great interest in all that was doing." 

" Ay ; but ever since the death of Master George — ye know of 
that ? " 

" I know only that his body was found in the river. How did 
it happen?" 

" The Lord knows ! But I'm sometimes thinking," continued 
Duncan, lowering his voice, " that he and the father had some 
high words the night, and that the young man — he was hardly 
more than a lad, poor fellow — started for the station to go to the 
city. He must have fallen from the bridge while walking along 
the railroad track. Ye rack'lact the current there ? " 

" Yes — unusually swift and strong." 

" And so he'll have been swept out and drowned. Since then, 
Mr. Denton has been very quiet and still like ; rarely looks around 
the place, and never finds fault. Now, I remember the time we 
were always clashing, and he'd turn me off the grounds once a 
month regularly. Why, Mister Pole, if I was to tell him that 
the Carya porcina is a pinus Norwegiensis he would not contra- 
dict me." 

"Was he much disturbed when he heard the news ? " 

" Disturbed ? The Lord save us. Like as if he was out of his 
mind. Not frantic, but melancholy and moping. And he wouldn't 
let any one come near him, but just sat on the piazza all day long, 
looking at the river with tears in his eyes ; though he discharged 
one of the women servants — chattering hussies they are, all of 
them — for saying she had seen him crying. He was always proud, 
ye know." 

Paul did not care to inquire too particularly into his uncle's 
present state of mind through the medium of any subordinate ; &q» 
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dismissing the gardener, he stepped briskly forward until a few 
further steps brought him to the door of the house. 

It was a substantial-looking edifice built for comfortable habi- 
tation during both summer and winter. The ground floor was 
raised but two steps above the surrounding level, and led upon a 
piazza, running from a central porch, which enclosed three of 
the walls. Immediately over the porch it was topped by a large 
balcony jutting out from a middle second-story window. All the 
windows were large, and most of them of the kind called French — 
opening lengthways and reaching down to the floor, they were 
adorned with eaves and small balconies. Surmounting the whole 
was a sloping roof, broken only by chimneys and lightning rods. 
Around the many supporting pillars of the piazza were trained 
honeysuckles and Virginia creepers, the former at this time of the 
year in full bloom and loading the air with their heavy perfume. 
Some vases and rustic seats were scattered about the circular 
lawn in front, and others were on the broad reach of bright turf 
that lay to the westward of the house, between it and the road 
along which Paul had come. 

He rang the bell, and, mentioning his name, asked for Mr. 
Denton. 

" This way, sir." 

He followed the servant around a comer of the house, and 
there, sitting in an easy chair on the piazza, looking at the river, 
found the writer of his invitation. 

" Uncle, I am Paul Allington." 



CHAPTER III. . . , 

Uncle and Nephew. 

" OIT down, Paul, and let me have a good look at you." 

^ The old man who thus spoke was leaning back in his chair 
with an air of lassitude which required very little observation to 
show as an expression of chronic dejection. He was spare and 
meagre in build, though a large frame proved that in his youth he 
must have possessed great muscular power. The face was thin ; 
his fallen cheeks making more prominent the curved nose and 
slightly protruding chin. The narrow lips were firmly set ; slip- 
ping from life as he might be, he still retained a large portion of 
former decision of mind. The dim grey eyes were partially con- 
cealed by drooping, blue-veined lids, above which were long and 
bushy eyebrows. Dressed entirely in black, and wearing an old- 
fashioned white neckcloth, Mr. George Denton looked not unlike 
the resuscitated image of some ancient Calvinistic preacher, with 
his fierce theories of after life and stem repression of all gentle 
feelings — though now the once brightly imperious eye was dimmed, 
and the once nervous mouth, despite his endeavors to always hold 
it in a firm position, occasionally relaxed into a trembling droop. 

For some time he sat motionless save for the restless eyes that 
roved over the younger man's person, examining him at every point 
as if striving to read his character in his appearance. But the im- 
pervious visage before him seemed to prove illegible, for he at 
length turned his head away impatiently and sank it upon his 
breast in deep thought. 

Paul Allington was the first to speak. 

" Have you any objection to a cigar ? " 

" No." 

His voice was low and melancholy with a plaintive intonation. 
The speaker again regarded his nephew striking a match to obtain 
a light. 

The silence between this odd pair — the prime of manhood and 
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the debility of age, effectually represented by the blazing afternoon 
sun and the shadows lurking upon the barren ground beneath a 
gigantic neighboring Norway pine — ^remained unbroken until the 
elder spoke again. 

" You received my note ? " 

" Certainly. I should not else be here.** 

"I saw in a paper that you had just returned from Europe, 
where you had been as special correspondent for the Globular, 
I — I — am sorry I quarrelled with your mother ; I am — very — lonely 
now.** 

The words came with a gasping cry as though wrenched from 
him. They were an involuntary revelation of what he had felt in 
the dreary solitude to which for so many months he had con- 
demned his formerly active spirit ; they lit up to Paul the intense 
weariness of such an existence. 

"There is no occasion to speak of it, uncle," he said, laying his 
hand kindly on Mr. Denton's arm. " It was a wretched affair, and 
I am only too glad to have the opportunity of relegating it to its 
well-deserved oblivion. Let us not speak of it again ; rather strive, 
if possible, to forget that it ever look place. You are my uncle 
and I your nephew as in the old time — that is all we need re- 
member.** 

" You are very good, Paul,** said the other slowly. " Yes, let 
the miserable past .be buried and rest out of sight.** Then he 
added, by ?.n evidently strong effort, "You have heard of George's 
death ? ** 

It showed his character, that he refused to use any periphrasis, 
or even a sjmonymous word to indicate the event which had so 
Stricken him with sorrow. 

" Yes, I have heard of it,*' said Paul briefly, willing to spare him 
the pain of its recital. 

" And it was all my fault — all my fault. . . . O God, forgive 
me,*' cried the old man brokenly, clasping together his shrunken 
hands. " My infernal temper got the mastery of me — I told him 
to leave the house — never to let me see him again. And I never 
did see him again — never — ^never — " His voice died away in a 
low moan, and his head sank farther upon his contracted breast. 

There was something almost hideous in this sudden flame of 
passion flaring up from nearly dead ashes. 

The nephew said nothing, but waited for the paroxysm of 
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remorseful grief to exhaust itself before he spoke to change the 
subject. 

"If you want me to stay here to night I had better send to the 
station for my valise." 

" Yes, yes, I do : I do want you to stay here as long as you 
can — as long as you can, Paul. Do you understand ? I cannot 
live this way any longer. I am too old — I must have some com- 
panion." 

" Let me first despatch a messenger, and then we can talk of 
that." 

Jake was summoned from his work, much to the loudly vented 
disgust of Duncan, and bidden to fetch the bag from the United 
States Hotel, with injunctions to waste no time. 

" You know, uncle," said Paul, resuming his seat, ** that I am 
absolutely dependent upon my pen for a living." 

" So I had supposed. But — ^well, Paul, there is no use for false 
modesty between us two — let me give you an allowance ; it shall 
be as large as you want. You are my nearest relative — all the 
others are fortune-hunting toadies, and I hate them." He said 
this with a nearer approach to his old manner of eighteen years 
ago than Allington had yet seen. " But I like you because you 
always took your own ^yay, and never troubled me for money." 

A curious gleam shone in Paul's eyes as he answered quietly : 

** I may be too proud to accept any now. At present I earn 
enough to live in independence, and my position enables me to 
write only when I please." 

" No, Paul. Do not say that you will not let me help you. 
Let me have the satisfaction of thinking that I have made at least 
one person comfortable. I want to live here — ^why should not 
you ? There are plenty of good neighbors — city people. You 
shall just have so much money as you like. What good is it to 
me ? Five, six, seven, eight thousand a year. Take eight, and 
stay." 

" Well, uncle, give me until to-morrow to think it over." 

" Certainly, Paul, certainly — as much time as you choose. I 
know that you will enjoy yourself here. Besides, you ought not to 
bury your talents in the columns of a daily paper. Write a book. 
a novel, a poem. It shall be published I promise you." 

The old man's fervid desire to escape the haunting shadows 
of the past was almost painful to witness — a desire to b^ Oc^^^x^A. 
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for the remainder of his life by the companionship of a freer, 
fresher nature; to be invigorated by the contact with youthful 
health and buoyancy combined with intellectual culture. 

To Paul the prospect was most inviting. Here was the solu- 
tion of the very question over which he had been pondering, ready 
to his grasp ; more than that, it was even seeking his hand. Em- 
barrassed, loaded down with debts which his reckless nature had 
led him to incur on every side, he knew that he could hardly suc- 
ceed in the race of life while thus heavily handicapped. He was 
perfectly ready at once to accept his uncle's generous offer, and 
held back only because that which is lightly given is sure to be 
lightly received. Experience had taught him that the greatest 
possible favor if easily rendered is accepted quite as a matter of 
course, while the smallest concession from a churlish person is 
taken with a flood of thanksgivings. 

" I should like extremely to live in the country all the year, but 
there are so many circumstances to be considered that I need 
time to decide," he said to close the subject. " However, I might be 
able to write my editorials here and send them down to the city.'* 

"Of course you could — What is it?" he asked as a ser- 
vant approached. 

" A note, sir." 

"Just in time," Mr. Denton said, after running over the con- 
tents. " It is an invitation to dinner this evening at Mr. Whar- 
ton's. Will you go with me, Paul ? " 

" I shall be very happy." 

" Bring me a pen and ink and paper." 

It was plain that Mr. Denton ruled his household strictly, for 
the materials he had demanded were quickly and quietly placed 
on a small stand near his elbow. 

" I have added that I shall take the liberty of bringing you," he 
said, folding the answer. " Now, Paul, if you want anything you 
will find it in the dining-room. Some cigars are there which I 
procured the other day for your benefit. The housekeeper will 
show you to your room. You must excuse me, for I have to take 
my afternoon nap, but will see you again at six." 

Calling his valet, after shaking hands with his nephew, Mr. 
Denton walked slowly through a French window opening into a 
spacious library, while Paul went around to the front door and so 
entered the house. 
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The hall, like every apartment in the building, was large and 
lofty. On each side of the door stood a life-size marble statue, the 
one facing the other. On the right hand were the dining-room, 
pantries and kitchen; on the left, parlors and the library that 
ended in a deeply bayed window. Directjiy in front, the waxed 
oaken floor led to a broad flight of low steps that conducted to the 
upper story. Paul's boot-heels clicked sharply as he opened the 
dining-room door, and went to the heavy carved sideboard, where- 
on, after the hospitable fashion of country houses, various flagons 
and decanters were displayed, tacitly inviting the visitor to help 
himself. This particular visitor did help himself, and also filled 
his pocket with cigars from the open box of Rosa Conchas. This 
done, he was shown the way to his room, where he sat down near 
an open window to await the arrival of Jake and his bag. 

Many were the thoughts running through his brain, set in mo- 
tion by the prospect of a change in his life. This morning he had 
been but a newspaper writer, moderately well paid it is true, but 
liable to be plunged into an abyss of hardship if by any accident 
his pen were arrested or his busy mind stilled. Now, he was 
offered the position of a country gentleman, almost entreated to 
take it, with the near certainty of becoming his uncle's sole heir. 
Of course he would take the proffered position. He told himself 
that he would be a fool did he not. 

There rose before him the image of his uncle as he had seen 
him eighteen years ago ; tall, angry and threatening, the stern 
mouth severing all ties between himself and his sister, and the 
bright eye looking lowering wrath. He could scarcely bring him- 
self to believe that this was the same man whom he now saw 
bending beneath the burden of his years, with only a few fitful 
flashes of the old nature shooting across his dull, leaden sky of 
partial lethargy. 

As for the quarrel — let it be as he had said ; let it be buried 
forever out of sight. It had originated in some trivial cause, and 
the spark had but been fanned into a flame because of the two 
implacable natures, of which neither would yield a jot, prefemng 
a severance of fraternal relations rather than any abatement of 
what each considered as only proper observance of personal dig- 
nity. Paul had thoroughly forgotten the origin of the dispute, and 
his mother had been dead long enough for him to be able to con- 
fess, to himself at le.sftt, that she might not im^toVi^V^ Xnsn^ 
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been as much to blame as his uncle ; for he remembered the 
imperious domination she had striven to maintain over him after 
he had long passed the age when even mothers consent to sever 
leading-strings. Unlike wiser women she had not known when 
to abdicate the exercise of parental rights, and consequently the 
two had continually clashed. 

His meditations were interrupted by the noise of a confused 
scuffle on the landing and the sound of Jake's voice. 

"Go 'long now, an' le' me be. You ain't no 'count. You're 
only a woman, anyhow, an' can't vote. Wy, I voted three times 
one 'lection day." 

" The more shame for you," cried the shrill voice of the house- 
keeper. "When we do vote there won't be any more idle, disso- 
lute, shiftless, apple-jack drinkin' lazy Jakes." 

" Ah-h-h, you'd like to vote an' wear breeches, wouldn't you ? '' 
retorted the husky voice of the dilapidated veteran. " How could 
you 'a fit into the war, I'd like to know." 

What further recrimination might have taken place, or with 
what other ironical questions Jake might have aroused the anger 
of his antagonist will never be known, for on AUington's opening 
his door the female combatant scuttled away, and the masculine 
stumped into the room with the valise. No sooner was Jake 
inside, than he unceremoniously dropped into a chair, exclaim- 
ing: 

" Well, if she ain't the cussedest woman I ever did see ! Calls 
herself a housekeeper, too, an 'goes in fur wimm in 's rights — gaul 
dum her. Wy, Mister Paul, she's that sassy she writes letters 
'bout the tyrant man as she calls us, an' ain't ashamed to put her 
name to 'em — leastways, her first name. I'd like to catch my wife 
a-doin' that sort o' thing. I just would," he added deliberately in 
a manner that promised anything rather than success for Mrs. 
Jake should she attempt a revolt against her lord and master. 

It was quite evident that in addition to the valise, Jake had been 
getting something else at the hotel with the money which Paul had 
incautiously given him before his departure. 

"So, Jake, you drink as much as you always did," said Paul, 
proceeding to empty the bag. 

" Now, Mister Paul," said the accused one, affected almost to 
tears ; " don't you go a-slanderin' me, like that Scotcher, Duncan. 
He's a nice fellow, he is, to talk about drinkin' wen he wouldn't 
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fight for his country. You oughter see the way he puts hot Scotch 
out o* sight. It's a caution.'* 

" I'll not slander you, Jake ; I remember old times too well for 
that." 

" You was always a good fren* to me, you was. Mister Paul. 
Lordy, I reck'lect wen you was a little curly-headed chap, no 
higher nor that " — and he held his hand about three feet from the 
floor — "an* how you did use to jump around ! And then, to see 
you come back with your side-whiskers and moustache, wen you 
went away with no more hair on your face than there is on the back 
of my hand.'* 

This was hardly the truth, since J'^ke's hand was as hairy 
as the average man's head, but Paul took the remark as it was 
intended. 

Jake continued. 

" What be you a-doin' now. Mister Paul, if I can ask ? '* 

" I write for the papers.** 

" Whew ! write for the papers ! Do you write them articles 
sayin* that one man's a villain and t'other man's a nangel ? " 

•' Hardly so decided as that, Jake, though I often write about 
politics." 

" Tellin* folks how to vote, eh ? Well, you just let me know 
wen you want a feller elected, an' I'll vote for him a dozen time — 
dumed if I don't. It's cur'ous though, to think that the little chap 
wot used to go a-fishin' with me should be a-writin* in the papers, 
and tellin* people that they're villains,'* mused Jake, reverting to 
the distinguishing characteristic of political articles. " Sa-ay,** he 
resumed after a moment*s pause ; " do you believe in wimmin's 
votin* ? ** 

"No.** 

" Jus* let me go, an* tell ole Snit — it*ll make her mad as thun- 
der.*' 

" Wait ; I wish to ask you some questions about the old neigh- 
bors.** 

" All right. Mister Paul,** said Jake in his free and easy style, 
resuming his seat ; "ask away." 

" Is Mr. Pyrott living here still ? ** 

" Mr. Pyrott " — ^Jake pronounced the name as if it were spelled 
Pie-rot — " well, no. You see he up an' died one day, an' then a 
Mr. Burd bought the place, an' he has it yet." 
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" There used to be Mr. Metter on the other side of us.*' 

" Well, he made a heap o* money durin' the war, an' went to 
Newport to live, an' sold out here to Mr. Wharton — he's a good 
'un." 

'* How so ? " inquired Paul, naturally wishing to gain some in- 
sight into the character of the dinner-giver. 

"Wy, one day, just after I'd got my discharge it was, I was 
a-goin* along the road, feelin' mighty poor, wen he come by on 
horseback, and says he, 'Hullo, my man, wat's the matter?' says 
he. ' Nothin's the matter,' says I, * 'cept that I ain't got no money.' 
* You was in the army, wasn't you ? ' says he. * Yes,' says I, ' an' 
I left a leg in the Wilderness, too.' Then I ups with my breeches 
and showed him this here stick. Then says he, ' Do you want 
any work?' 'I've got work enough,' says I, 'but that cussed 
Duncan pays me by the piece, an' a man with ony one leg can't 
work fast.' Well, Mr. Wharton he laughed an' give me fi' dollars, 
an* says, 'You drink my health with that ' — an' I did." 

" You got tipsy, I suppose," said Paul, laughing. 

" No, Mister Paul, I didn't, an' 'tain't fair for you to say so, 
either. I didn't drink more'n a dollar of it, an' the rest I give to 
Elizy Jane. You ask her, if you don't believe me. I'm a good 
husband, I am ; an' if I do lick her sometimes it's for her good, 
an' she knows it." 

" Has Mr. Wharton any family ? " inquired Paul, not caring to 
enter into the details of Jake's domestic eccentricities. 

" Yes, he's got two. daughters an' a niece. Lordy ! how they 
must fight — three wimmin in one house." 

A few more questions, and Jake was dismissed while Paul ar- 
rayed himself in evening costume. When dressed he stood for an 
instant at the vsdndow, before descending to meet his uncle. In 
front lay the lawn, and the waving trees of the land which might 
soon be his ; further on ran the river, a narrow silver thread, and 
beyond that were the purple mountains, rich and shining, glorified 
in the pure, sweet air. Over all was a streaming luxury of color, 
flung with lavish hand by the sun now low in the west. 

" Yes, this is a place worth owning," muttered Paul as he 
turned and left the room. 



CHAPTER IV. 
Lily makes an Impression. 

IF Paul AUington had deliberately intended to obtain an increase 
of his uncles' favor by withholding assent to the proposition, he 
had certainly succeeded, for the old gentleman leaned upon his arm 
affectionately while debating upon the beauty of his country-seat 
and more than hinting that it was destined to pass into the posses- 
sion of his nephew. He took great pride in regarding Paul, saying 
more than once that the family would be worthily prolonged. In 
common with most men of the Anglo-Saxon race, Mr. Denton was 
swayed by the desire that his property should go almost undivided to 
his son, who would transmit it unimpaired to his son, and so on for 
longtime. Death had dispelled his dream ; but he hoped that in Paul 
he had found a relative who would suit his somewhat exa^erated 
ideas of perpetuating the family name and position. He talked as 
though Paul were already his acknowledged heir ; already enjoying 
his liberal allowance. Nor was this unpleasant to the younger man. 
He was perfectly willing to be transformed from a slave of the ink- 
bottle into a wealthy country gentleman, while the almost panto- 
mimic rapidity with which the change promised to effect itself was 
far from disagreeable. It took but a short time for him to begin 
thinking of his past life as repulsive, and the future one most en- 
ticing. No more weary waiting until two or three in the morning 
for telegraphic despatches which might require the comment and 
elucidation of a brilliant leader ; no more cudgelling his brains for 
sparkling phrases and apt quotations, and — best of all — no more 
shirking the payment of often-demanded money. No more of this, 
but a life of quiet, peaceful rest, all the dearer from its contrast 
with the follies, and sometimes the worse than follies of a city 
existence. His impressionable nature was soon inflamed by the 
prospect spread before him. He had not been with his uncle five. 
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minutes before gladdening his heart by an unqualified acceptance 
of the proposal. 

"That's right, Paul, that's right," exclaimed Mr. Denton cheer- 
ily ; then, in a more earnest voice : " God bless you, my boy. You 
little know from what a very slough of despond your coming has 
saved me. I think that 1 should have gone melancholy mad had 
I lived alone much longer." 

His voice faltered from the excess of earnestness with which 
he spoke. 

" Well, uncle," said Paul lightly, more because he wished to 
relieve the other of his sombre thoughts than from any lack of 
sympathy with his feelings ; " all that is settled now. I shall live 
here quietly, and, I trust, prove of some comfort to you." 

"That you will, indeed. But there is another, thing, Paul. 
Would you object to take my name instead of your own ? " 

" I presume not," said Paul thoughtfully. " But you would not 
wish me to make the change immediately." 

" No ; not until after I am gone. I shall put in my will, then, 
that you are to inherit all my property on condition of taking the 
name with it." 

"Suit yourself, and you will suit me. And now, tell me 
somethijig about our host. I always like to know how the land 
lies." 

" There is little to tell. Mr. Wharton is a retired merchant of 
ample means — ^a widower with two daughters. Besides these, 
there is living with him an orphan niece — a Miss Vevere." 

" Vevere ? There is a family of that name in Baltimore. Is she 
any connection ? " 

" I don't know. All that I do know about her is that she is 
a very charming girl." 

Mr. Wharton's place embraced some ten acres. It was thickly 
studded with trees and shrubbery of various kinds ; separated 
from the road, running on its northern side, by a dense line of 
evergreens and locusts. The house, standing in the centre of the 
plot, was of the Italian cottage order of architecture ; it was 
approached by a carriage drive curving from the main road, and 
by several winding paths — one of which ran between it and that 
of Mr. Denton, the two places being separated only by a light 
wire fence merely sufficient to mark out the boundary line. The 
land was thoroughly worked up ; the carefully trimmed trees and 
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velyety turf testifying to the constant supervision bestowed upon 
it by the owner. 

Mr. Denton and his nephew soon came to their destination, 
and were ushered into Mr. Wharton's parlor. This gentleman was 
a conventional figure of the mercantile type ; rather short, well 
filled out, and adorned by a little round stomach that looked like 
the half of an orange clapped under his vest. He advanced to 
meet them with outstretched hands, his light eyes partially closed 
by the fat which a jovial smile carried up around them, and his 
circular face creased by the lines of hospitality. 

" Very happy to make your acquaintance, sir,** he said heartily, 
shaking Paul's hand with a vigor which the latter would willingly 
have excused. "Let me present you to my daughters. Eliza, 
Harriet, this is Mr. Allington." 

Paul saw before him two young ladies arrayed in complicated 
garments of the latest fashion ; the one with grey eyes and full 
face like her father, rather stumpy and prim-looking. The other 
was slender, with light hair standing out around her head in the 
frizzly manner borrowed from the Feejee islanders, and black eyes 
which combined with her regularly shaped brunette features to 
make her very pretty. 

But where was Miss Vevere — the charming girl ? Paul thought 
that if any young woman could win such an encomium from his 
uncle she must indeed be charming. He looked about the room. 
His inquiring glance was soon answered by the eldest sister, Eliza, 
leaving him, going to a bay window and returning with the object 
he d^ired to see. 

He was introduced, but for the first few moments was too 
deeply engaged in contemplating her beauty to speak much. 

Lily Vevere was nineteen years old ; just at the right age for her 
slender figure to have not yet lost the supple grace of childhood 
while it had gained the soft roundness of a woman's form. Her 
face was pure Grecian ; short, aquiline nose, curving cheeks round- 
ing down to a small, pointed chin, small forehead but so shaped 
as to avoid suggesting the brainlessness of most Grecian models. 
Her eyes were of a deep, dark, unfathomable blue, so dark that in 
some lights they seemed almost black. They were fringed by 
long curling lashes, that now cast a shadow upon the cheek, and 
surmounted by thin dark eyebrows that ran nearly in a straight 
line except where they drooped suddenly at the ends. H.^x V^Ja. 
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was of a ripe, rich brown in color, turned in parts to glistening 
bronze tints as the sinking sun flung his vivid beams through the 
open windows. 

Through the open windows streamed the red rays of the set- 
ting sun ; the glinting gleams cast strange rosy reflections upon 
the furniture and made the faces of the girls to glow as with an 
unearthly flush. The scent of nodding flowers, of new-mown hay, 
the rustle of whispering trees, the monotonous thud of some pass- 
ing boat upon the river — these summer pleasures and the feeling 
of tranquil joy in reposing nature, together with the sight of Lily, 
enwrapped and almost glorified by the fairy trickery of sunset, 
filled Paul vsdth emotions to which he had long been a stranger. 

The spell was broken by the prosaic announcement, " Dinner 
is ready." 

Seated opposite Miss Vevere at the table, having Miss Eliza 
Wharton on one hand and his uncle on the other, Paul AUington 
somewhat disappointed his fair neighbor by bestowing far more 
attention upon her cousin than upon the phrases she flung out as 
bait to catch the fish of conversation. But Miss Eliza was not 
accustomed to be put off with slight words of assent ; Paul pleased 
her fancy, and she was determined that he should talk whether he 
felt inclined or not. 

" You are quite a stranger to this part of the country, I sup- 
pose,- Mr. AUington." 

" No. Some years ago I lived here,'* Paul replied, at length 
brought to a sense of his social obligations. " I flatter myself that 
there is very little for me to learn about Dutchess County." 

" I think it most beautiful. Of course, you consider the Hud- 
son superior to the Rhine ? " 

" Certainly ; and even did I not think so, I should still uphold 
it as better than anything that could be produced by an * effiete 
monarchy.' " 

" Oh ! Mr. Allington — that should be telling a' falsehood, would 
it not ? We had such a delightful address on that subject last 
Friday by our priest, Mr. Benly — such a dear man. I wish you 
could meet him ; he does so much good to everyone." 

Paul smiled at the implied compliment, and mumbled some- 
thing about the great pleasure he should have in meeting the gen- 
tleman ; but Eliza, once started on her favorite topic, continued 
glibly : 
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" It is charming that, here in the country where one would 
hardly expect it, we have our beautiful service conducted in the 
true manner. To be sure, some of the old-fashioned people objected 
to the antiphonal singing and genuflexions, and have gone over to 
the Presbyterians, but we are not at all unwilling to be rid of them 
and their shocking Low Church doctrines. 

" She's a Ritualist," Alling^on, dismayed, inwardly exclaimed. 

Like many girls of the present day, who are seeking they know 
not what, Eliza turned to religion as a contrast to the winter's 
life of continual g^yety and frivolous fashion. Too careless, not 
possessing sufficient real interest in the matter to have thoroughly 
comprehended the doctrines of which ceremonies are but indica- 
tions, her knowledge extended no farther than a certain superficial 
ability to discuss what has been scoffingly called ** the petticoat and 
candle " question ; while at the same time she continually — ^though 
unintentionally — offejided those who think that religious belief is too 
solemn a subject to be discussed over lobster salad and champagne 
in the interval between a galop and the German. In common 
with a large number of otherwise quite worthy people, she per- 
sisted in dragging her pet ideas into every possible sort of society, 
and introducing them to acquaintances which would have made 
the authors of their being stand aghast with horror. 

After some suffering minutes of her complacent chatter about 
the reforms she would like to see introduced into the service, ex- 
pressing with all the egotism of her years her opinion in contra- 
distinction to that of heads much older, Alling^on was relieved 
by the voice of Mr. Wharton interrupting the monologue to ask 
some question concerning politics. He answered readily, and by 
keeping up a cuttle-fish cloud of conversation, contrived to escape 
whatever further disclosure of her belief Miss Eliza might have 
resolved to visit upon him. 

When they rose from the table, Paul Allington, by the exer- 
cise of some small social strategy, contrived to get Miss Vevere 
separated from the others and request her to guide him over the 
place. 

" With pleasure," she replied, smiling ; " but if you are fond of 
conversation you had better ask one of my cousins to accompany 
us — I am not much of a talker." 

" No, no," said Allington, with more eagerness than the occa- 
sion warranted. "Spare me, please. Miss Whaxloxx ^^-^^c!^ 
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deluged me with a flood of talk about ritualism, and I shall 
rejoice in a change of subject/* 

They went down the steps to the garden that lay on the south 
side of the house. Around them played the soft evening air, 
fragrant with the countless odors of grass and flowers, sweet with 
the exhalations of the dying day. The sun had sunk behind the 
purple hills that darkened as they gazed. Above the ridges that 
undulated in long rolling swells hung light crimson clouds, trans- 
figured and shot through with lines of glinting gold and sheeny 
silver, their edges glittering with most intense brilliancy. Shadows 
stretched beneath the trees in slumbrous quietude, and a faint 
dusky haze began to creep over the earth. 

Miss Vevere stood regarding the western horizon, her large 
eyes fixed upon the shifting cloud scenery and the pulsing sombre 
river, her lips slightly parted, her small hands clasped before her. 

" How beautiful it is ! '* she said slowly, as though thinking 
aloud. 

During dinner Paul had noticed that she spoke but seldom, 
seeming to be rather shy, and enjoying most the position ol an un- 
heeded listener. He judged that she was given to meditation, and, 
although conversing fluently enough on ordinary matters, very 
slow to reveal any of her inner feelings. As they stood there, side 
by side, she gazing at the sunset, he gazing at her, it appeared as 
if the rattling life he had led in the city fell from him like a cloak, 
and left him fresher, freer, purer than he had been before. She was 
so entirely different from the hack city belle ; it was so incongru- 
ous to think of her in connection with heated parlors and over- 
dressed yet undressed women, that she looked the most fitting por- 
tion of this fair country picture. 

He waited for her to speak. 

She drew a long breath, slightly shook herself, winked her eyes 
as though still somewhat dazzled by the splendor of the falling sun, 
and said : 

" You see, Mr. Allington ; I told you I was nothing of a talker ; 
and, in fact, I forget all about you while looking at the clouds. 
You must excuse me.'* 

" Of course. I presume I might take it as a compliment by 
supposing that nothing less than the sun could eclipse me." 

" No, indeed. I neither pay compliments nor wish to receive 
them.*' 
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Then, you know that you are desemng of them. Now, I had 
a superbly elaborate and highly polished one just on the tip of my 
tongue, all prepared for your benefit." 

•* Thank you, I will take the will for the deed. Is it not curious 
that while in nature we see the most inharmonious colors — so 
called — fused together into a mass of exquisite beauty, painters 
should be obliged to create a thoroughly artificial system of com- 
bining them ? Artists always seem to be afraid of handling them 
as she does." 

" But how can they ? Take this rose, for instance ; here are 
g^een and blue. What would you style that combination in a 
dress ? " 

" Horrid," she said emphatically. 

" Yet in the flower you admire it. I cannot see what else 
painters can do than make the most of their colors. If any mixture, 
or juxtaposition rather, offend the eye, we may be sure that there 
is something wrong. But I wanted to speak of something besides 
the aesthetics of optics. Does not Miss Wharton talk of anything 
but ritualism ? " 

" Certainly. Why do you ask ? " 

" Because at dinner she consumed at least three-fourths of the 
time in a dissertation upon the comparative merits of candles. I 
like women to be religious, but consideration of petty detail to the 
exclusion of everything else is rather fatiguing." 

" She is very earnest. I have known her to get up at five 
o'clock on a winter's morning to go to church." 

" I suppose that the younger Miss Wharton has a hobby 
also ? " 

'* You must not ask me, Mr. AUington, to tell tales out of 
school," replied Miss Vevere laughing. 

" But at all events 1 may be permitted, I trust, to inquire what 
you devote your attention to. At the present day, as young ladies 
scorn housekeeping and all domestic affairs, they usually turn to 
some special pursuit, and I presume that you are no exception to 
the rule." 

" No, indeed, though you are greatly mistaken in supposing 
that I know nothing of housekeeping. I flatter myself that in the 
way of cookery 1 am quite a cordon bleu ; the kitchen has no ter- 
rors for me." 

" Accept my sincerest compliments. Miss Vevere*" said ^"axiS.^ 
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bowing with mock solemnity. It is truly gratifying to meet a 
young lady whose soul is not above the prosaic causes whereby 
we live and move and have our being. I should hardly have 
imagined it from your appearance, however ; you look more like 
one given to poetry, moonlight walks, and that sort of thing." 

" So I am. I have tried painting, but as I never found any diffi- 
culty in talking aesthetics during dinner, so I can see nothing incom- 
patible between poetry and pudding." 

" Bravo ! " exclaimed Allington, continuing the easy familiarity 
on short acquaintance which is not one of the least astonishing 
results of our civilization. '* Do you often resemble Mr. Wegg in 
dipping into poetry in a friendly way ? " 

" No. I confine myself mostly to painting — or, perhaps I 
should say, to attempts at painting." 

" I wish you would let me see some of your productions." 

She shook her head merrily. 

"You must wait until I have known you longer. But we 
should return to the house." 

Allington shrugged his shoulders. 

" You wish me to undergo another discourse upon candles." 

They directed their steps towards the piazza, where were the 
others, the cool, fragrant shadows closing behind and stretching 
after them long and dusky arms. 



CHAPTER V. 



"Birds Stuffed by John Snoggles." 

SOME short distance down a small narrow street running from 
what is called Printing-House Square to the East River, stands 
a brick building so undersized that it looks as if it had not yet 
attained its full growth, while the bulging front wall and decaying 
bricks would seem to show that it has passed into the period of 
decrepit age. The edge of the roof is tattered, hanging down, in 
ragged shingles, like the scattered hair of second childhood, and 
the rickety windows bear a faint resemblance to its feebly winking 
eyes. The door is low and contracted, though occupying a good 
half of the building's width ; the other half being taken up by a 
show window. It is this window which constitutes the peculiarity 
of the shop, a perennial admiration — tempered with awe for the 
skill displayed — to the dirty-faced boys of the neighborhood. A fly- 
blown, dusty card in a prominent position announces in rheumatic 
broken-backed letters " All kinds of stuffing done here." The ap- 
pearance of the window justifies the assertion ; it presents to the 
spectator a motley collection of birds, from which if any one were 
to learn his natural history he would come to the not unjustifiable 
conclusion that all departments of ornithology were characterized 
by an immense infliction of subcutaneous distortions. Here were 
the parrot and the canary, both lopsided ; the robin and the blue- 
bird with more malformations and irregularity of outline than ever 
delighted the wide-eyed student of an anatomical museum. Each 
bird presented himself as an object of sympathy for the miserable 
existence he must have dragged out while in the flesh ; many were 
so indescribably perverted that their death could be easily ac- 
counted for by the supposition of suicide induced by an accidental 
sight of their images reflected in a brook. 

A dilapidated sig^ over the door gave in faded letter the name 
of him who owned this zoological purgatory, where animals under- 
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went the punishment due to their crimes in life: it was John 
Snoggles. 

Mr. John Snoggles was a little, lean, bald-headed man, with 
small red eyes, turned-up nose, shrivelled mouth, and a retiring 
chin which seemed to attempt retreating into the neck, in which 
attempt it was nearly successful. Mr. Snoggles' ears were large, 
violating every law of physiological proportion in being at least 
one-third longer than his nose ; with resolute self-assertion they 
stood out decidedly on each side his head, and had a curious trick 
of twitching at the lobe whenever their owner became excited or 
much interested. 

Just at this moment they kept up a constant dance, for Mr. 
Snoggles was hard at work giving the finishing touches to a re- 
made chimpanzee which was destined to represent in a travellings 
show the celebrated anthropoidal ancestor. The beast was quite 
five and a half feet high, and Mr. Snoggles was obliged to stand 
upon a stool in order to properly adjust the ears ; it was kept in 
an upright position by means of several wooden rods whose lower 
ends were fastened to its pedestal. 

"There," ejaculated Mr. Snoggles, giving his handiwork a 
sounding slap of satisfaction, and stepping backwards a few paces 
to admire it more readily. " There, just put a stick in his hands 
an' I'll be hanged if he won't look as natural as life. Zacha- 
riah ! " 

Receiving no answer, he called again. 

" Wat's the matter now? " exclaimed a lachrymose voice from 
the bowels of the shop : " Wy, cam't you let a feller be? " 

" Come here — I want you to look at this ? " 

There shambled forth to where he stood a lanky form, almost 
exactly resembling that figure which Englishmen have by unani- 
mous consent declared to be the representative American — six 
feet high and obtrusively thin. The long arms terminated in big, 
bony hands, reaching nearly to the knees of the baggy trowsers 
which concealed the misery of his legs ending in feet so large that 
the contrast was somewhat as if a beanpole were erected upon a 
pair of advertising shoes. His long head ran up to a rounded 
point on the top and was scantily covered by tumbled whitish hair. 
The nose stood out between his high, protruding cheek-bones like 
a light-house on a sandy shore, while his goggling, fishily-dim 
eyes were its dying-out lamps. His peaked chin, inefficient as it 
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looked, supported a poor relation in the shape of a wiry tuft of 
light-red beard that curled outward, and whose motto was " Excel- 
sior." His whole appearance was dejected and drooping — ^he was 
evidently one of those anomalies so often produced by New Eng- 
land whose only aim in life is to drift aimlessly. 

" There,** repeated Mr. Snoggles, his small eyes glistening with 
self-approval; "what do you think of that, Zack?" using an ab- 
breviation employed only in moments of good humor. 

" Waal,'* drawled the other, looking listlessly at the chimpan- 
zee, " it*s pooty good." 

" Pooty good,'* retorted his master, indignantly. "You'd 
oughter know a nanimal better 'n that, before you come a-talkin* 
about what you don't know nothin' about. I tell you this here 
ancestor of oum is fixed up just as nice as any of them Paris fel- 
lows what they talk so much of could do." 

" Who*s it for ? ** asked Zachariah, sitting down on a stool, 
only too glad, after the manner of his kind, to knock off work on 
however slight a pretext. 

" For Mister Burton,'* replied Snoggles, also sitting so that he 
could still keep his admiring eyes fastened upon the chimpanzee. 
" You know he*s gitting up a big sho\y for the winter, an* he wants 
him to illustrate what he calls Darwinism.*' 

" Wat's that ? ** And Zachariah, seeing every prospect of a 
lengthy talk, with the ulterior chance of an argument — in which 
like every New-Englander of his stamp he thoroughly revelled — 
'drew forth a clay pipe, filled and lit it. " Wat*s that,** he again 
asked as Mr. Snoggles failed to reply, lazily puffing out a cloud of 
smoke. 

"Well, I dinno exactly," Mr. Snoggles replied, meditatively 
scratching his head; "it's somethin' like that our great-grand- 
fathers, ever so far back you know, were all a kind o' monkeys, 
and some time or ruther what's monkeys now *11 be just as good 
as we are.** 

" Do tell, though. That*s cur*ous enough. Do you b'lieve it ? " 

" Kinder. You see when one o' them big fellows says a thing, 
he's pretty sure to be about right." 
But it's agin Scriptur." 

Sho, Zack,** said Mr. Snoggles, with an air of intense con- 
sciousness that his knowledge was vastly superior to that of his 
workman. " Wy, there*s lots o' things every day that's a.^vR. n^nr. 
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Bible. Don't it say that the sun rises, when you know it*s the 
earth moving that makes us think so ? '* 

Zachariah removed the pipe from his mouth and stared earn- 
estly at his employer. 

" Be you a ninfidel, Mr. Snoggles ? ** 

" 0' course I ain't ; I'm a philosopher." 

*' Seems to me, it's just about the same thing." 

" No it ain't. A ninfidel don't believe nothin* ; but a philoso- 
pher says perhaps things is so and perhaps they ain't ; anyhow 
he'll think about *em a little more before he says positive one way 
or the other. Now, I ruther guess that we've come -down from 
this feller or somebody like him," laying his hand familiarly on 
the chimpanzee. 

" Then I wish we'd stayed like him," broke in a third voice, 
sullen and moody, as a young man who had just entered caught 
the last words. 

As he spoke he approached Snoggles. He was of about 
twenty-two or three years, well-knit, but with a slouching, slovenly 
gait which spoke of either despondency or a recklesness far in 
advance of his years. His hair and eyes were black, the latter 
dimmed and nearly concealed by the downcast lids. The skin of 
his face was unreasonably white with the unhealthy pallor which 
speaks of late hours. His physiognomy was such as may be seen 
in plenty throughout the city, belonging to boys with whom it is 
an even chance whether the tyranny of circumstances shall send 
them to the bad or lead them to the good. 

" Yes," he continued, flinging himself into a chair, " I wish 
we'd always stayed monkeys and never developed into men." 

" What's the matter now, Phil ? " asked Snoggles, his expres- 
sion changing at once to one of kindly interest. 

"The same old story, Mr. Snoggles — mother's at it again, 
worse than ever. She's going to have the whole pack at her 
house to-morrow — curse 'em all ! " he yelled in sudden fury, 
bringing his hand down violently on the edge of the chair ; then 
in cooler tones, " I tell you, it's pretty rough. I come home late 
at night, hungry, tired almost to death, and find the house upside- 
down and nothing to eat anywhere. Mother's out cavoting 'round, 
and of course the servant clears out too, with none of the beds 
made up, as likely as not. That don't seem like much, but it's 
always so. Why, I have not had a meal at home for over two 
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months. Mother takes what she can get when she can, but I 
like sitting down to a decent-looking table. I could tell you a 
good many reasons why I feel bad about it, but there's no use in 
bothering you. It's infernally uncomfortable." 

It was hardly from any disinclination to trouble his friend that 
Philip Bilter refrained from entering into the details of his home- 
life, but rather on account of that odd instinct common to most 
men that any display of feeling is puerile. From early childhood 
he had been left to shift for himself, to scramble up the ladder of 
life as best he could. He had, naturally enough, soon perceived 
that while his presence was not very objectionable to his mother, 
she much preferred that he should not annoy her by asserting his 
individuality too often. Nor did he. The streets were kinder to 
him than his home, casual playmates more attractive than the 
absorbed and busy parent, and the outside attention more agree- 
able than the inside neglect. He grew up and passed through 
the public school, where his neglected appearance often drew the 
question if he had no mother. The dirty knuckles would rub 
begrimed cheeks as he heard the sequent remark, *' She ought to 
take better care of you." Being a posthumous child, he had never 
known a father. His elder brothers had all left home — if such it 
could be called — at a premature age ; he himself had when very 
young entered a job printing office and gradually worked his way 
up until he was now a first-class compositor. 

"Well, my boy," said Snoggles, laying his hand on Philip's 
shoulder, " we all have our troubles and must grin and bear them." 

" I know that, but the way mother treats me isn't right. If I 
am a man, I cant help it ; she ought to think as much of me as of 
any of those voting women." 

" That's so, Phil ; you're just right there," said Mr. Snoggles. 

" Besides, she's always getting me into trouble. You remem- 
ber I was on the Cruiser — assistant foreman. It was a first-rate 
place. Well, what does she do but come down and make an 
awful row 'cause they wouldn't print her articles. She lugged 
me into it somehow, and the result was that I got my walking 
papers." 

It's too bad. What are you going to do now ? " 
I don't know," said Philip dejectedly. " I suppose I'll have 
to leave the city. I've been hunting for work ever since yesterday 
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morning, but I can't get anything to do even as an ' extra* on the 
papers." 

His head sank forward and he seemed to be absorbed in deep 
thought. 

Mr. Snoggles looked at him for a moment, and then, as if sud- 
denly set in motion by steel springs, rushed to a cupboard in one 
comer of the room, wrestled with the door, and returned with a 
plate, knuckle of ham, and knife and fork. These he placed on 
Philip's knee. He next darted out of the shop, to re-enter an in- 
stant after with a quart of lager-bier, which he set down by the 
boy's side, and stood watching him with twitching ears. 

" There ! " he ejaculated, using his customary safety-valve for 
the escape of emotion. " Tuck it all away, Phil ; it will do you 
good. Don't be afraid of the bier." 

From the eagerness with which Philip attacked the food it was 
plain that Mr. Snoggles' actions had been founded upon a base of 
divination. 

" I reckon your mother is one o* them wimmin righters," said 
Zachariah, testifying to his presence for the first time since Philip's 
entrance. 

" Yes," was the brief answer. 

" Wa-al, there was onct one o* them wimmin down in our 
parts, an' a sweet thing she was, too. She'd take care o' the 
house one week an' make her husband take care of it t'other 
week. One of her sons is in the penitentiary — leastway he was 
there about two months ago." 

When Philip had finished the ham and drained the can of bier, 
Mr. Snoggles spoke. 

"I've got something for you, Phil." 

" What is it ? " 

" Some time ago a reporter of the Globular wrote a description 
of my shop — I showed it to you, didn't I ? " The question scarcely 
needed Philip's affirmative nod, for Mr. Snoggles had displayed 
the article to everybody who could be persuaded to look at it. 
"He was a funny little chap, an' give me a good cigar. His 
name's Grains. You go to him to-night at the office, 'bout ten 
o'clock's the best time, an' tell him you come from me. He'll help 
you if he can, I guess. You can take your supper here. Come 
along, you lazy Yankee, an' help me shut up — it's near eight 
o'clock." 

A lamp was lit, the shutters put in place, and Mr. Snoggles, 
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now that the day's work was over, lit a pipe to enjoy a tranquil 
smoke sweetened by the reflection that he could bestow assistance 
upon one in need of it. Not long, however, did his rest continue, 
for Zachariah, having elaborated in his mind what he considered 
irresistible boxing-glove-like arguments, speedily entangled him in 
the mazes of a theological and philosophical discussion on the 
origin of species. 

The huge chimpanzee, moved to the background, stood there 
half in shadow, grotesquely illuminated by playing gleams from the 
lamp, and with his large paws uplifted seemed to be bestowing 
upon the trio an ancestral blessing. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The "Globular" Office at Night. 

MR. THOMAS GRAINS was twenty-six years of age, and ol 
that twenty-six the latter half-dozen had been passed in the 
service of the Globular, For all his dignified position as a prominent 
writer upon a prominent paper, and he bore himself in such manner 
as to show that he was fully aware of his important place, no one 
dreamed for an instant of styling him anything but " Tommy " pure 
and simple. Tommy was marked on his face in characters so legi- 
ble that acquaintances of only two days* standing made no scruple 
at using the familiar designation. He pretended to resent this, 
but was internally delighted that people should find him a desira- 
ble companion. Full to the brim with a dry, quaint humor, he had 
once much astonished all his friends by having printed a hundred 
visiting cards on which his name was spelled " Tommie." When 
remonstrated with he declared that such terminology was all the 
fashion, that^j' is always made />, and that he was but following the 
example set by milliners' girls and young ladies. No laughter 
could cause him to destroy these celebrated cards, and though he 
refrained from using them generally, he kept several on hand with 
which to astonish those seeking to know him. In figure he was 
so short as to be undersized, possessing that peculiar kind of stout- 
ness which makes a man to be called " stocky." His head was 
large in proportion to his body, bald on top and with a bumpy fore- 
head. His eyes were small but keen, deep set and twinkling. 
The fat cheeks running down to a small rounded chin enclosed a 
large nose, like two parentheses enclosing an exclamation point. 
He was a vivacious writer, fond of a joke, and extremely addicted 
to twisting his sentences into elaborate mazes with strange out- 
of-the-way words for guide-posts. 

On this August evening it was stiflingly hot in the offices of 
the Globular, situated as they were at the very top of a high build- 
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ing, up five flights of stairs. Seated at the various desks ranged 
along the wall in the reporters* room were men writing in their 
shirt sleeves : several had unbuttoned their collars, and the ends of 
their cravats were streaming over their shoulders. From the long 
room between the reporters' and editors' departments came the 
occasional sound of a compositor walking to the foreman's desk for 
another ** take " of copy, the monotonous click-click of types flying 
to their places, or the refreshing splash of water as the proof-galleys 
were washed. The inside pages of the paper had been sent down 
stairs and were now printing. The editorial page had not yet 
been made up, but the g^reater part of it was in type ; the respec- 
tive writers thereof had dispersed to their several homes, with the 
exception of one solitary individual, who, pipe in mouth and g^reen 
shade over eyes, stalked about waiting to see if any telegram should 
require a brief leader. In the reporters' room no noise was audible 
but the scratching of pens or a casual voice asking the location of 
a street or how to spell an unusual word. 

The city editor was at the desk nearest the door — the upper 
part of his face nearly concealed by an inordinate pair of blue 
spectacles and the lower by a large brown beard — engaged in not- 
ing down the various occurrences to be attended to on the mor- 
row, and revising the reports already handed in. To him entered 
Philip Bilter. 

" Can I see Mr. Grains — one of the reporters ? " 

Without stopping the rapid motion of his pencil as it ran over 
the lines supplying commas and semicolons — for some inscru- 
table reason one rarely sees colons in a daily paper— ^r. Campion 
called : 

" Grains, some one for you." 

Tommy's ears had already caught the sound of his name. 
Leaving his desk he came to the table in the centre of the room 
on which were the dictionary and files of all the papers. A mo- 
ment's glance showed that the visitor was unknown to him. 

" Look here, young man," he said in a tone of mock severity. 
" Do you know the difference between a nonpareil writer and a 
brevier paragraphist ? " 

" Certainly." 

" Then don't call me a reporter," was the apparently rather 
inconsequent rejoinder, for Grains by virtue of rare short editorials 
ranked himself among the editors. 
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Bilter smiled. 

" You remember Mr. Snoggles, sir ? " 

" That bird-stuffing old fellow ? Very well indeed." 

" He told me that if I mentioned his name to you that you 
would — perhaps — assist me to get a place here." 

" As what ? " 

" Compositor." 

" Do you belong to the Union ? " 

" Yes : here is my card." 

" I can do no more than take you to Mr. Saxton — the man- 
aging editor. What is your name ? " 

" Philip Bilter." 

" Any relation to the Mrs. Bilter ? " asked Tommy laughingly. 

" I am her son," replied Philip, coloring and clenching his teeth. 

Grains eyed him curiously, not missing the show of feeling. 

" I should like to know more about you," he said, after a slight 
pause. 

Philip hesitated, but, looking upon the good-humored, kind 
countenance which amicably returned his gaze, repeated what he 
had already told Mr. Snoggles. 

" Come along," said Tommy upon its conclusion, jumping ofiF 
the table where he had been sitting, swinging his legs, and leading 
the way to Mr. Saxton's apartment on the other side of the com- 
posing-room. 

A managing editor, the man who guides a daily paper, attends 
not only to the large matters of general policy but also the minor 
details — ^who organizes correspondence from everywhere as well as 
describing the manner in which the head-lines to an account of a 
bond robbery shall be written so as to secure the most attention — 
seems as if he should be represented after the manner of the 
statue of Victory on the Brandenburgh Thor in Berlin — driving 
prancing, rearing horses with steady hand. Mr. Saxton, however, 
was a very quiet-looking little man, and the only sign of power 
which his face manifested was in the well-developed muscles around 
the mouth and chin. 

Grains presented Bilter to him as an acquaintance, and after a 
few minutes* talk, Mr. Saxton told him that he might ask the fore- 
man to set him at work immediately. Philip was assigned a case 
and a number ; and his first proof was so free from errors as to 
call forth encomiums from an unhappy proof-reader. 
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" I shall not forget your kindness, Mr. Grains,** said Philip, as 
he took off his coat preparatory to commencing. 

Tommy smiled and went back to his work. 

Some quarter of an hour later the door was again opened and 
the steady noise of scratching pens Jjroken by the entrance of a 
young man. 

" First-rate murder up in the Eighteenth Ward, Mr. Campion," 
seating himself the best he could near the city editor's desk, on 
a chair from which the bottom and one leg had long departed, 
retained in that condition for the discouragement of visitors. 

" Murder, eh ? " said the editor, pausing with uplifted pencil, 
and turning to face the speaker. " Who and what ? ** 

" A crazy woman chopped up her two children with an axe and 
then cut her throat." 

" Have you the account ? *' 

" No ; I was coming down from Police Headquarters with Bates 
and Green when we heard the news. They went to write it up : 
Bates will do the outside scenes, and Green will describe the mur- 
der and appearance of the bodies. They will have at least two 
columns about it, and will be here about one o'clock.** 

"All right. Two columns," continued Mr. Campion reflec- 
tively. " Let me see — ^Witters, how about that canoe race ? " 

" Column and a half,*' replied that individual, stopping to relight 
his pipe. *' All the boats upset, and one of the fellows was nearly 
drowned." 

" Can't cut that — it's too good. Grains, how much have you 
written about the German festival ? ** 

"Haifa column.*' 

" That's enough : I won't have room for any more." 

Grains' bristly red moustache went up towards his eyes in a 
remarkable smile as he drew a long breath of audible satisfaction. 

" For this relief much thanks : what is there new about lager- 
bier and gymnastics ? *' With this he handed his report to Mr. 
Campion, who was already revising the police notes brought him by 
the new-comer. 

" Have you anything to do, Fred ? " he asked of the one who 
had just entered. 

Not unless Mr. Campion has something for me.*' 
No," said that gentleman. " You can go home, boys." 

Setting his shirt and cravat in order and pulling oxv. \\\^ ^c^-aJ^^ 
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Tommy Grains left the room with his companion, Frederick Bay- 
ner. This latter was a little younger than his friend, with a hand- 
some oval face ornamented by a narrow black moustache that 
drooped gracefully towards the firm, sharp-pointed chin. His 
thick black hair was cut short, curling closely to his round head in 
light crisp rings. His frame was slight but apparently well knit 
and vigorous. All his motions were lithe, free and active, distin- 
guished from the solid steps of Grains by a springy, nervous energy. 

Before long the two reporters were seated in a lager- bier saloon, 
the rotund, Bartlett-pear headed proprietor having torn himself 
away from his domino-loving friends to place in front of each a 
frothing stone mug holding nearly a pint. 

They both sat silent for a while, it being their custom not to 
speak unless they had something to say. Both understood that a 
man is never really friendly with another unless he can remain 
silent in his presence without any sense of discomfort. Finally 
Grains spoke, after filling and lighting a brierwood pipe, black as 
jet with age and use, removing the mug from his lips and breath- 
ing hard from the exertion of swallowing half its contents at one 
draught. 

" Well, Fred, did you see Mr. Saxton this afternoon ? He was 
inquiring for you.*' 

" I met him at the foot of the stairs just as he was going home, 
and walked up Broadway with him while he told me what he 
wanted." 

" Business, I suppose ? " 

"Yes. It seems that there is talk of a row up the Hudson 
River at a place called Stem well. The workmen in the brick-yard 
there are threatening a strike, and as they are mostly Irish there 
will probably be some disturbance. Mr. Saxton wishes me to 
write it up." 

" When are you going ? " 

"To-morrow morning. That will give me the afternoon to 
look around in, and prepare my letter for the next day." 

" YouVe a lucky fellow to be sent out of town when it's so 
blazing hot. I wish that I were in your shoes." 

" And you're a remarkably cool individual. Were you not at 
Saratoga two weeks for the races ? What better could one want ? " 

" Nothing, provided he did not buy French pools on the wrong 
horse as I did." 
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"A reporter should leave that amusement to gentlemen,'* said 
Bayner, laughing with a tinge of bitterness in his voice. *' But I 
would like to have you along with me, Tommy, to assist in case 
of a row. Why did you bet, though, at the races ; I thought that 
you were saving with matrimonial prospects in view? " 

Grains' face clouded. 

" Fortunately for me, Fred," he said seriously, " I was not hit 
very severely with Little Silva ; if I had been really in love you 
might have had to report a murder." 

" What do you mean ? " 

The mug was lifted to Grains' mouth and emptied before he 
replaced it on the table. 

" We will have some more bier, first." 

When the mugs were refilled, he continued : 

" You remember when I did the books for the City Weekly? I 
met Silva th^n — she was writing poems and articles on a salary. 
She was a charming little woman, with as pretty and sweet a face 
as ever an angel dreamed of. Well, she was getting along nicely, 
living comfortably on her pay, when she fell in with some of those 
women's rights people and became infatuated with their doctrines. 
Some scoundrel — I wish to heaven I knew his name ! — took advan- 
tage of the silly ideas about the reorganization of society with which 
she was inoculated. I saw her last Saturday, down stairs at the 
cashier's desk. She had a baby in her arms. I tell you, Fred, it 
made my heart bleed to see how sad was her countenance with 
its expression of mute melancholy, and the features so pale and 
drawn. I am glad she did not notice me." 

" Poor little woman ! " said Fred, for he too had seen and liked 
the graceful writer. 

" She is one of the earthen pots that go to the bottom while 
the brazen ones float unconcernedly. It's well enough for some 
to talk about free-love, but when a pretty girl gets to preaching 
those doctrines it is not long before night comes." 

" Can we not save her from this frightful cesspool ? She has 
yet opportunity to withdraw." 

" I asked Campion to let me report the meeting at Mrs. Biker's 
to-morrow, on purpose to see Silva and have a talk with her." 

" Do ; and. Tommy, if I can assist you, call upon me of course. 
Could you not take her to see Frank ; a woman could speak to 
her much better than you or I ! " 

3 
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" Perhaps," replied Grains ; adding abruptly, " Let's go home ; 
I am sleepy." 

Two cigars were produced, and the glowing red stars moved 
up Broadway through the hushed air to Bleecker Street,where the 
friends parted, to meet again at breakfast for a further discussion 
of how best to assist " Little Silva." 



CHAPTER Vri. 

The Strong-minded in Force. 

SOME houses, no less than second-hand clothes, present an as- 
pect of seediness. There are many such in that portion of the 
city lying to the west of Washington Park and in its immediate 
neighborhood. Originally the residences of wealthy citizens, before 
fashion had flown so far to the upper part of the island, in these 
latter days they have fallen upon evil times, and are now as pov- 
erty-stricken as could be any of their former enterprising owners. 
A house can go down hill like a man. When vacated by him who 
prefers a brown-stone front on the Avenue with all the modern 
improvements to the place which has witnessed the birth of his 
children and to which he brought his young wife, the building will 
fluctuate between hawk-nosed landladies and milliners with Hiber- 
nian names announcing themselves as from Paris. From a first- 
class boarding-house it will slowly but surely sink to one devoted 
to the reception of waifs and strays. The paint will become fainter 
and fainter, the shutters more and more dilapidated, and the brick 
front uneven. Parts of it will return to their condition of primeval 
chaos. Over it will brood that atmosphere of desertion and ne- 
glect which marks these buildings as the old bachelors of bricks 
and mortar. Its last change cannot then be far offi and is soon 
announced by the white flag elevated as a surrender to destiny, 
consisting of rags stuffed in to replace broken panes of glass. 
From this moment all is over. The once proud edifice, referred 
to in its ancient days as a " mansion," has descended to the tene- 
ment-house level. Thenceforward its only, hope is in demolition, 
so that it may arise from ruin in the form of a spick and span iron 
store. 

Mrs. Biker's residence in Bank Street belonged to the class of 
seedy houses. It had not yet been very greatly reduced in the 
world, but its pinched appearance, its uncared-for look, sKow^^S^ 
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to be on the downward road. It needed washing, painting, re- 
pairing — in fact, an almost complete rehabilitation, resembling a 
man with an immense patch on his elbow of which he is painfully 
conscious. A gentle breeze called forth an appallingly asthmatic 
death-rattle from the expiring windows ; the once even line of 
white mortar between the bricks was ding^ and ran in irregular 
curves ; the roof seemed coming down by the head like a foun- 
dering ship, and even the door tottered on its hinges. 

It was the day of the women's rights meeting. 

In a small front parlor stood Mrs. Bilter in such an exceedingly 
upright attitude that she looked like a general reviewing a troop 
of chairs. Real militia they were ; of all sizes and every possible 
variety, decked in all manner of uniform, the pretentious russia 
leather elbowing the humble cane. They were short-legged, long- 
legged, dropsical and consumptive. Hardly a human infliction 
could be imagined which was not possessed by one of this collec- 
tion, from tremulousness down to elephantiasis. This latter had 
seized upon a low, old-fashioned leather-seated chair whose thick, 
squat legs showed the progress of the disease. Several seemed 
suffering under a severe attack of incipient delirium tremens, evin- 
cing speedy dissolution. Mrs. Biker eyed them severely as though 
they were sentient and she would for the last time impress upon 
their minds the duty they owed to themselves and to society ; 
then turned and paced up and down the apartment. She did not 
walk with that sinuous gliding motion which is one of beauty's 
chief charms, but moved forward with head erect, chin thrust out, 
and an even, steady tread learned at a moral West Point. Her 
figure was tall and thin ; the sallow skin was quite yellow on the 
temples and around the corners of her mouth. Her high nose 
was sharp and very skinny at the bridge, shining with an almost 
livid tint. The thin lips met so firmly over her large, outward- 
bending teeth that the only sig^ of a mouth was confined to a 
faint purplish line. Her projecting chin might have been taken 
for the cow-catcher of that locomotive of which her nose was the 
smoke-stack and her )iair the smoke, drawing the train of mighty 
ideas destined to revolutionize the world. Dressed in some sad- 
colored garment, not quite long enough to cover her large feet, 
a stranger would have taken her for a woman of the middle 
class — perhaps an undertaker's wife, accustomed to making 
shrouds — and looked a second time to study the expression of 
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concentrated earnestness and force common to those who devote 
themselves intently to one idea. Her eye was of a cold, grey 
color, hard and flint-like, though occasionally great excitement 
could hammer fire from it and cause it to flash viciously, when it 
had a trick of turning sideways like that of a wicked horse. Al- 
though her dress was of good "material an air of neglect was per- 
ceptible ; the collar was soiled and lopsided, the skirt lower on one 
side than on the other, her shoes down at heel, the extremities of 
her fingers stubby with nails bitten to the quick and far from 
clean. 

MrS; Bilter paused in her self-asserting walk to look at the 
clock, which, like the house, was seedily decrepit, ticking with a 
slow, wearily monotonous sound, as if dolefully conscious of the 
debt it must pay to time and unpleasantly aware of its very small 
balance. The attenuated hands — ^thin as though worn to the bone 
by hard work, moving with a jerky motion that seemed to imply 
a hesitation whether it would not be better to stop altogether and 
give up life as a bad job — pointed to half-past two. This was 
half-an-hour later than the designated hour, but, somehow, reform- 
ers are always late. The more a man wishes to revolutionize the 
world, the more titne he takes about commencing. Time was 
made for slaves, and as reformers are determined to be free they 
begin by demoralizing that estimable old gentleman. Women 
reformers, by virtue of their sex, enjoy the privilege of never 
keeping appointments unless a special providence intervene to 
produce them at the right moment. 

The first comer was Tommy Grains. He entered with an 
amused twinkle in his eye, saying, as he bowed slightly in response 
to Mrs. Biker's stare. 

" Reporter from the Globular** 

" I am delighted to see you, sir," said Mrs. Bilter, taking his 
hand and hauling it towards her with the motion one would use 
in pulling an oar while rowing. " Delighted to see you. We are 
always happy to receive our friends of the press — that wondrous 
engine whose throbs are felt from the forests of Maine to the 
blue waters of the Gulf, and whose advocacy of a cause insures 
its triumph over bat-like minds which still grope in the Cimmerian 
darkness of old-world ideas." 

Tommy thought that he recognized this burst of eloquence as 
an old friend which he had often met in Mrs. Bilter' s^w\i\vc^"^^^^^'5»> 
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but he merely asked if she could not provide him with a table at 
which to write." 

" I can take notes on my hat, you know, but that's not very 
comfortable." 

Mrs. Biker would be only too pleased to furnish him with 
whatever he might require. A table was placed in one comer of 
the room, and there Grains took his seat, waiting for the meeting 
to begin. The table, like all the other furniture, was literally on 
its last legs and so paralytic that Tommy involuntarily looked for 
the stains of Congress water upon it. But the only marks were a 
few delusive traces that appeared as if a whirlwind of repairing had 
at some distant period swept over it with no other result than of 
leaving the look said to be produced by a patched elbow — that of 
premeditated poverty. 

The feeble-minded clock summoned up resolution enough to 
strike three verj' rapidly, and sank back into silence as though 
abashed by its boldness, for at the sound Mrs. Biker fixed upon it 
her hard eye, apparently amazed at its temerity. 

And now the reformers began to arrive. Like all professional 
reformers they were a very queer-looking set. Faces were no dis- 
tinction of sex. Most of the women had their hair cut short and 
parted on one side ; most of the men wore their hair long and 
parted in the middle. One venerable sage had his silvery locks 
curled in long ringlets that fell below his coat collar. The women 
were buttoned up in a sort of coat ; the men wrapped themselves 
in the forlomest of shawls, while the head-coverings looked as 
though they had been picked indiscriminately out of a miscella- 
neous heap. Some carried umbrellas of a defiant appearance, with 
intrusive ribs and self-asserting bone handles, hardly less rigid 
than the fingers that clutched them. The greater number of 
women were virgins of an uncertain age, which polite periphrasis 
is equivalent to declaring that their age was so far certain that the 
less said about it the better. They possessed eagle eyes, hawk 
noses, and a curious sparrow-like friskiness in moving around the 
room exchanging remarks with their friends. Flat-breasted, high- 
shouldered and spectacled they seemed to regard youth and beauty 
as personally insulting. About them all there was an air of defiant 
pugnacity, a manner of courting combat, as if perpetually chal- 
lenging an imaginary world to knock a metaphorical chip off a logi- 
cal shoulder. Two or three would have been quite good-looking 
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were it not for the brazen stare in their countenances and the eyes 
dead to thoughts of tenderness or home. Indeed, these ladies 
boasted themselves far superior to that dictate of conventionalism 
whiqh forbids the simultaneous ownership of more than one hus- 
band, and conscientiously acted out their theory. 

The men were for the greater part mysterious beings, coming 
none knew whence and disappearing none knew whither. As 
when in the society of some people a point of honor necessitates 
not asking any question which involves the production of a watch ; 
with these gentry it was needful to never ask for an address, and 
an allusion to rent would have been considered in bad taste. How 
they obtain a living is a problem not to be solved by one of the 
profane ; suffice it him to know that when any meeting on any 
possible subject is to be held there shall he find the professional 
reformer, loaded to the muzzle with an idea that is to prove a pan- 
acea for all human woes. If he have not any remedy on hand, he 
can at least make a most eloquent speech in favor of destroying 
every present institution to give place for something else. To-day 
they mustered in strong force at Mrs. Bilter's. There was one 
gentleman of a remarkably benevolent aspect, with a mild blue eye 
and quavering mouth. His dream was universal peace, and in 
order to secure it he proposed having first one great war all over 
the world in order to extirpate everybody of contrary sentiments. 
He was elbowed by a gentleman who thought that the only safety 
of society lay in the immediate demolition and laying waste of all 
cities. Another mild-mannered man wished to hang every capital- 
ist to the nearest lamp-post, abolish all banks and divide all land ; 
this done, everyone would be happy forever afterwards. Still 
another was firmly persuaded that the world would never go right 
until mankind accepted as valid spiritual communications made in 
outrageous defiance of all dictionaries ; while his neighbor wished 
to commence operations by tearing down all churches and suppress- 
ing the Supreme Being by statute. 

The room being comfortably filled, Mrs. Bilter stationed her- 
self at one end of the mantel-piece — near which were seated Grains 
and two other reporters from different papers — and called out in a 
loud voice : 

" The meeting will please come to order." 

A buzz ran through the ranks of those who had been fortunate 
enough to secure chairs, while the discomfited ones who w^x^ 
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compelled to stand, looked at them savagely, crying "Silence! 
Hush ! Order ! " 

" You know, my friends," continued the president, or presidentess 
as she would have styled herself, " that this assemblage is called 
merely for the purpose of taking steps concerning our grand dem- 
onstration, and deciding what addresses shall be delivered there. 
For such an informal gathering as this it would be useless to elect 
vice-presidentesses and secretaries, so we had better proceed at 
once to the object of our meeting." 

" I protest in the name of all enlightened wimmin," said an 
ancient damsel, rising like a jack-in-the-box, " agin Mrs. Biker's 
thinkin' she's a-goin' ter run this meetin' all alone. We're all free 
an' enlightened, I g^ess, an' hev just as much to say about it as 
she has." 

Mrs. Bilter frowned, answering acidly : 

" I propose dispensing with officers merely to facilitate the 
transaction of business. If Mrs. — no, I beg pardon — Miss Thrugg- 
ser has any remarks to make, I am sure that we shall be happy to 
hear them." 

This sly reflection on the preceding speaker's state of vestal 
freedom was one of those shots which even reformers are some- 
times worldly enough to aim at each other. Only women can 
properly direct them, and, it might be added, that only women feel 
their full effect if Miss Thruggser's reply be taken as a criterion. 

'* Oh, yes," she cried sarcastically ; " it's very well for you to 
pride yourself on bein' married, an' try to laugh at me 'cause I 
ain't. I'd be ashamed of myself to hev had such a husband as 
yours, a poor little dried-up weazened anatomy — " 

Here those who were complacently seated called " Order ! 
Order !" while the irate standers of course vociferated "Go on." 
But Mrs. Bilter at length succeeded in obtaining sufficient silence 
to make herself heard. 

" We are not assembled to listen to the venomous outpourings 
of a disappointed woman who naturally feels hurt that her chase 
of men has been unsuccessful. [" I ain't," shouted Miss Thrugg- 
ser ; " I despise 'em. I hate 'em ! "] Miss Thruggser," suddenly 
changing her tone from one of lofty impersonality to direct attack, 
" this is my house, and if you don't like our manner of attending 
to affairs you can leave it." 

Miss Thruggser arose, jumped up rather, looked Mrs. Bilter 
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steadily in the eye and snorted defiantly three several times, each 
vehement sniff throwing her head farther back. Then she delib- 
erately snapped her fingers at the worthy president with a crack 
like that of a wooden pop-gun, and majestically strode towards 
the door. But her dramatic exit was spoiled by a gush of fury 
that made her turn and exclaim, her body trembling with excite- 
ment: 

"You'll be sorry for this — see if you ain't. I'll expose you in 
every newspaper in the country. Oh, you'll be sorry." 

As the street door banged behind her, Mrs. Bilter remarked 
calmly, " We are well rid of one who would disturb the harmony 
of our forward march. Let us, now, consider our great demon- 
stration. I have inquired a tseveral halls in the city whether we 
could use them, but the brutal owners all refused to abate one dollar 
of their regular price. [Murmurs of "Shame," in which both 
sitters and standers joined.] I told them that we were women, and 
they said that if we wanted men's rights we must pay like men. 
[Renewed murmurs of " Shame."] But the glorious cause pro- 
gresses. I entered into a long argument with the proprietor of 
Star Hall, and after a discussion of one hour and a half, he agreed 
to let us have it one day for twenty-five dollars — the society to pay 
for the gas. [A voice, " Your eloquence conquered."] No," she 
said with an assumption of modesty ; " it was our principles which 
won the victory, as they will surely triumph in the end if the agita- 
tion be but kept up. Oh, friends, when shall we see the dawn of the 
glorious day that is to witness the downfall of man — behold our 
emancipation from the bonds riveted upon us by his tyrant hands, 
and which for so many years have crushed and dwarfed the noble 
outreachings of our souls ? " 

She paused for breath, and her countenance lengthened con- 
siderably as she glanced at the reporters and perceived that in- 
stead of taking down her ardent words, they were abstractedly 
biting the ends of their pencils or drawing diagrams on the yellow 
paper of their note-books. 

" Let us pass directly to the question of finances," resumed 
Mrs. Bilter, recovering from her momentary discomfiture. " I call 
upon the treasurer to state the amount of funds in her hands." 

The treasurer was one of the women mentioned as possessing 
quite a fair share of good looks, although there was a curious ex- 
pression about her mouth and eyes as if life had vvo^!cvvcv^^x^nx^^a 
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reveal. This expression gave to her face a hard, unsympathetic 
cast, precluding ideas of feminine delicacy. In repose her mouth 
was firmly closed, but not so firmly as to entirely conceal the 
voluptuous fullness of the over-ripe lips, nor enough to give an air 
of decision to the weak chin. She was better dressed than any of 
the others. 

*' I have succeeded in collecting fifty dollars since our last 
meeting," she said, " forty of which go into the treasury. I retain 
ten for my personal expenses in accordance with the arrangement 
which was decided on when I assumed the office." 

"Perfectly correct," said Mrs. Bilter. "We have now con- 
cluded all that is needful to be brought before the society, and our 
friends here," turning to the reporters, "can announce that our 
next meeting will be held at Star Hall, where we hope to welcome 
all who favor the movement. The public are cordially invited to 
attend." 

Mrs. Bilter — though she had arranged everything herself, al- 
lowed no other person to have ever so faint a voice in any matter, 
and ignominiously expelled Miss Thruggser for daring to raise an 
expostulatory note — yet believed that she did nothing unless after 
deliberate consultation with her fellow-members. Her individu- 
ality was so intense that it overshadowed the others, dwarfing 
them by its size and reducing them to comparative nullities. 

As she paused after her last remark, an elderly woman with a 
narrow chest, flat as a shingle, and shoulders so round that could 
her head have been turned she would have had a most matronly 
bust, stood up. Settling her spectacles astride a nose that pro- 
jected like the jib of a yacht, she said in a shrill voice : 

" I hope you are going in good and strong for the abolition of 
all marriage. What we want is that each soul shall be left to seek 
its mate in native simplicity, untrammelled and unhampered by 
any of the laws which at present hinder its free working." 

" You may be sure," replied Mrs. Bilter wincing, " that the 
subject will receive a due amount of attention. There will proba- 
bly be some reference to it in the discourse with which Mr. Peleg 
Smithers will — I hope — favor us before dispersing." 

Two of the reporters, to whom the redoubtable orator was 
known, precipitately fled for the door as they saw his lumbering 
form slowly rising like a puffy Venus from the sea of shawls and 
hair with which he was surrounded. Mr. Peleg Smithers presented 
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the phenomenon of a fat reformer, so clumsily shaped that he 
seemed to have grown by some monstrous process of accretion, 
catching every particle of adipose tissue that floated by. His lower 
jaw was heavy and garnished with pendulous bags of fat that 
overran his face till they nearly submerged the short, aspiring 
nose. His eyes were small, and set far back in his head as if 
frightened and trying to hide. His forehead was narrow, round- 
ing outwards and running up into a point on the top of his bald 
head, which was polished and shiny as a billiard-ball. 

When upon his feet, he rocked himself back and forth for a 
moment or two, gazing at his audience with a greasily benignant 
smile ; then spoke in an unctuous tone, wheezing at intervals. 

" We are met, dear fellow-citizens and citizenesses, to protest 
against the tyrannical laws which in this age of falsely called civil- 
ization fetter and shackle our true soul-growth. The world will 
soon come up to our views, and then will commence the true era 
of universal happiness. The sooner all now existing is utterly 
wiped out the better. We who are the pioneers of reform have 
vouchsafed to us visions of the future which are never revealed 
to those base members of the herd who are content to grovel 
in their benighted darkness. We must work on, work ever, to 
make our principles more widely known, more generally accepted. 
Many of us, here present, will see the time when peace and true 
happiness shall everywhere prevail — the glorious time when 
woman, freed from the trammels of sex, shall attain her full devel- 
opment ; when soul shall meet soul, apart from the clogging rules 
of custom, and marriage be wiped out. Then will women be truly 
happy." 

The murmur of applause following this burst was broken by 
the sound of a timid footstep in the hall ; the door of the parlor 
was pushed open, and Grains, looking up from his notes, saw 
standing there, a picture within a frame, the pale and wan figure 
of " Little Silva." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A Young Man and a Young Woman. 

MUCH to the scandal of the assembled reformers %ind to the 
especial disgust of the speaker, Tommy Grains, who had 
hitherto been busily engaged in taking copious notes, no sooner 
perceived the new-comer than he immediately put away his pencil 
and book and crossed the room to her side. As she saw him 
approaching her eyes lightened for a moment, then she turned 
her head half impatiently and steadfastly looked in another direc- 
tion. 

He paid no attention to this, but took her hand and drew her 
forth into the hall, shutting the door behind them. From the 
interior came the low, monotonous drone of Mr. Smithers' speech. 

" Come outside with me, Silva ; I have something to say to 
you." 

" No, no," she replied in the half-impatient manner with which 
she had looked away from him, adding fretfully,* '* You had best 
leave me here with my friends." 

** Friends ! " he echoed indignantly. *' Ay, as friendly to you as 
pike are to minnows. You must not associate with them any more. 
Do you understand ; you shall not. Come." 

He placed her unresisting arm within his own and led her from 
the house, slamming the front door vindictively : he led her into 
Greenwich Avenue, through a lager-bier saloon into a garden at 
the back, dotted with benches and tables and a few trees set out 
in tubs. Here they sat down in the warm, sensuously sweet air of 
summer, the city din coming to them in a muffled roar occasionally 
broken by the jangling of street-car bells. 

She had submitted to his dictation in a nerveless, dispassionate 
mode which caused him great grief: rather would he have pre- 
ferred some resistance to his imperiously expressed will ; some 
symptom, slight as it might be, of personal assertion. This spirit- 
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less yielding showed him more fully than he had deemed possible, 
how broken, how thoroughly shattered was the once- pretty wil- 
fulness, the childish obstinacy which had formerly manifested 
itself in every trait. He determined at all hazards to break up this 
horrible apathy, which pained him more than could have done any 
flaunting display of recklessness : she was so perfectly cowed and 
passive. 

Little Silva was much changed from the bright, fresh girl 
whom he had seen for the first time a year ago. Her thin brown 
hair was carelessly gathered into a net from which escaped stray, 
wandering locks. The large hazel eyes, once softly luminous, 
were sunken and glassy and surrounded by purple rings. The 
pure complexion had gone, giving place to a waxen pallor, terribly 
suggestive of that deep, hollow cough which brings thoughts of 
clods falling into a grave. Her hand had become thin, exposing 
the almost livid blue veins, and trembled slightly when she held it 
forth. The faded plaid shawl folded over her bosom could not 
conceal how the plumply rounded figure had wasted away. 

Grains looked at her earnestly, a choking lump rising in his 
throat. 

She waited, in perfect quietude, for him to speak. 

"What are you doing now, Silva .^*' he said, abruptly. 

" Very little," she answered in a weak, tremulous voice ; " you 
know I lost my reviewing for the Reader when I was — was ill ;" 
the quavering tones died faintly away. 

" I know ; but I applied for the place and got it, meaning to 
do the work only until you were able to resume it. You can have 
it to-morrow, if you wish." 

A feeble smile flitted over the listless features. 

"You are very good." 

" No — I am not. That's nothing ; I would do the same for 
any one. But you have not told me what you are writing'." 

" I can sometimes sell an article to the women's papers, but 
not often. It is hard to make both ends meet." 

" So I should think. You must recommence your reviewing 
immediately, and never write another line for any of those women's 
papers. One or two are good enough, but you must keep clear 
of them entirely. What were you at Mrs. Biker's for ? You must 
cut all that crowd." 

" If you -say so, I will," she replied submissively, R^ oravaJA 
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not arouse her into any self-demonstration ; she assented to all 
that he commanded, though he endeavored to make his words 
sound harsh. Perhaps his vigorous organization, his unconscious 
manifestation of the right to interest himself in her affairs had 
something to do with this. 

"What were you at Mrs. Biker's for .^ " he repeated. 

She had no thought of refusing to answer, and replied simply, 
" I was very hungry." 

She leaned her head on her hand, and a few hot tears trickled 
through the slender fingers. 

Tommy sprang to his feet. 

" Hungry ! '* he shouted ; then, with a groan, " Poor little 
woman — and you live this way." 

He flung himself down on the bench at her side, and putting 
his arm around her waist, drew her to him. She reclined her head 
on his shoulder, the tears flowing rapidly, saying in broken tones, 
" Oh, Tommy, I have been so miserable." 

Their backs being towards the saloon, the fat proprietor looking 
from his throne behind the counter took them for a pair of lovers, 
and congratulated himself upon the progress German customs were 
making in America. He presumed that after the manner of Ger- 
man lovers generally they would wish to support their sentinnent 
with bread and cheese, and was so far right that Tommy soon 
entered to order the best meal which the establishment could 
produce. 

Returning to Silva, whom his absence had sufficed to reduce 
to a state of comparative tranquillity, he resumed his former seat 
on the opposite bench, having the table between them. He was 
afraid to trust himself too near her, having determined that the 
limit he had set to his feelings should not be passed. His heart 
was so full that it made his eyes moist from the overflow. 

They sat in silence until the breakfast was brought. When it 
appeared Tommy said, "I will finish my notes and send them 
down to the office. Then I shall have nothing more to do until 
night." 

The fat proprietor thought it very odd that he should leave his 
sweetheart to eat alone, when Grains came to a table inside and 
commenced writing. Fifteen minutes sufficed to complete his 
report, which was duly comic as Mr. Campion had directed — the 
puffy prophet furnishing a fine opportunity for sport — despatch it 
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down town and leave him free for the remainder of the day. But 
he waited until Silva should have ended her meal, thinkipg, not 
altogether inaccurately, that she might not wish him to notice how 
much she needed the timely food. 

Rejoining her, he saw from the appearance of the dishes that 
she had been indeed very hungry, and felt happy to now conjugate 
that obnoxious verb in the past tense. He made her empty a 
small glass of brandy into the coffee, which had not only the effect 
of rendering drinkable the execrable beverage called by that name 
in most German saloons, but also brought a faint tinge of color to 
the faded cheek. 

" Where are you living, Silva ? " asked Tommy, pursuing his 
course of questions, 

" I have a room in Fourth Avenue, near Twentieth Street." 

" You must give it up and go to live with a friend of ours — 
Frank Sturdy. Do you know her ? " 

•' I do not. But — you say a friend of ours." 

" Yes ; of Fred. Bayner's and of mine ; an artist in clay." 

" But — but — Tommy, I am not alone. I must take my child 
with me." 

" Of course. I don't want you to desert it, though your friends 
over there " — jerking his head in the direction of Bank Street — 
'•would undoubtedly recommend you to do so." 

She remained silent, thoughtfully toying with a spoon. 

It was strange to see this young man and this girl so calmly 
sitting there, discussing how to repair the fragments of a shattered 
life, restraining whatever leaping thoughts might be struggling 
within their breasts for utterance. Grains did not give himself the 
trouble to analyze his sentiments ; enough for him that he had the 
power to assist Little Silva. He felt towards her as he would 
have felt towards a cherished comrade who had fallen by the 
wayside and whom he was determined to rehabilitate to the 
utmost extent of his two pence. For one brief moment, when 
she had been weeping convulsively upon his shoulder, strange 
thoughts — strange from their novelty — had germinated in his 
brain and sprung into quick life. But he had plucked them out 
resolutely and flung them afar off. He would treat her as kindly 
as he would an unfortunate friend ; beyond that — nothing. On 
the other hand, Silva accepted his interference as a matter of 
course. Before her acquaintance with Mrs. Bilter, she and Gralxv^ 
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had been closely associated, meeting upon that neutral ground 
wher^ sex counts for nothing — common to all engaged in the 
same pursuits. They were merely two workers who happened to 
like each other ; that was all. Now, when she was in trouble and 
g^ef, it appeared quite natural that he should come to her aid. 
She was so borne down by the great sorrow which had broken 
her life, that she took any outstretched hand of sympathy readily, 
without inquiring what motives might prompt the action. 

*' So, then," continued Tommy, '* you will go and live in the 
same building with Frank } " 

" Yes — I suppose so — I dont care," said Silva wearily. " Why 
should you worry yourself about me? It makes no difference 
what I do. No one cares whether I live or die." 

Again her head sank forward to rest upon her hand, but Grains' 
words made her lift it and regard him attentively. He spoke 
strongly, but his feelings were stronger ; he spoke rapidly, but 
thoughts were running through his mind more rapidly still. 

** Somebody does care, Silva, and you shall not say that. Fred 
cares, I care, everyone cares that ever read any of your writings. 
Do as I tell you ; in a short time you will be well and strong and 
feel like yourself. You will then perceive better than I can tell what 
a fearfully morbid condition your mind is in. You must wake up. 
Do not throw away the rest of your life because of the past. You 
have still plenty of friends — ^we will all help you to get along, and 
you shall get along, well. For God's sake, wake up ; throw off 
this dreadful lethargy. If you cannot be ag^n the merry, cheer- 
ful girl you used to be, at least show some sig^ of animation." 

** You are right. Tommy — ^good, kind friend," she said with 
more vitality than she had yet exhibited. ** I should not forget 
that there is another life dependent upon mine." 

" But you can never be again the same Little Silva," mused Tom- 
my. ** Do you remember the first time I saw you ? It was at that 
scientific supper where we had jelly made out of old boots. You 
were gay and happy enough then. I have still a small glove you 
gave me after our dance together. Do you remember ? " 

" Yes." 

In a quick outburst of wild anguish that she was unable to 
repress, she tossed her arms aloft with a cry that seemed wrenched 
from her heart. " God ! that I had never been bom ! " 
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Again the choking lump came up in Tommy's throat, but he 
gulped it down manfully, though his eyes moistened, 

" And do you remember that night when we went to see the 
new burlesque ? .How you were so pleased with one of the songs 
that I got it for you, and you used to sing it to me ? How you 
laughed at the umbrella-dance ; how you roasted some oysters at 
your room afterwards, and I went tick for the bottles of bier ? 
Ah, Silva, those were happy days." 

" Yes, Tommy ; " she stretched out her hands to him. " I have 
forgotten nothing. You are always true — always kind. When I 
was ill, I had abundant time to think. I know now who sent me 
hot-house grapes and wine-jelly. Poor fellow ; it was a heavy 
drain on a reporter's salary." She smiled faintly through the tears 
which were streaming down her face. 

" Never mind about that," said Grains, as cheerily as he could 
for the mist hovering before his eyes. 

** I do mind about it. Let me talk — it relieves me. You are 
the first to whom I have been able to speak freely since — since he 
left me. I cannot realize how I was led into the society of those free- 
lovers " — she shuddered at pronouncing the hateful word — ** it was 
some hideous infatuation. When I compare myself now with what 
I was before — ^ah, it is dreadful ! If ever sin be atoned for by repent- 
ance and horror, mine should be forgiven. Many a night have I lain 
awake, praying that God might be pleased to let me die. But he 
has sentenced me to live. And when my child was bom, that was 
the worst of all. At first I could not bear to look into its pretty lit- 
tle dimpled face and think that it would have no name ; that some 
day it might even curse ine for giving him a heritage of shame. 
And then I grew to love him ever more and more, as his tiny hands 
would pat my cheeks and his bright eyes gaze into mine, striving to 
to see his smile reflected there. Yes ; I have suffered, bitterly suf- 
fered. I can partially understand how I was beguiled into the 
morass by lying will-o'-the-wisps that promised all unknown joys. 
When I was ill none of those people came to see me at the hos- 
pital ; they were too much engaged regenerating the world. I 
sent word to Mrs. Bilter, and she replied that all women must 
endure their trials alone, and not count upon people whose time 
was taken up with business. It may be harsh to suppose them 
heartless, but I think them so absorbed by their doctrines that 
they are dead to all else. To myself I seem to have been dr^^\xv- 
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ing for many months past — even now I am hardly awakened. 
And to what a life must I return — corroded by the gnawing mem- 
ories which can never be destroyed." 

The soft tears flowed steadily down her fac^ but they were of 
repenting regret and not of despairing anguish. 

" It is hard, Silva, very hard," said Grains gently, pressing 
down the words that struggled to his tongue. " We can turn our 
pictures to the wall and hide their features the best we can, but the 
painting is always there. Life appears to me much like a kaleido- 
scope ; all depends on the glasses through which we see it. The 
fact, the real, immovable fact is always the same, but by using dif- 
ferent colored spectacles we make them dull or bright, leaden with 
the tinge of gloom or glowing with the gleams of happiness. You 
have sinned against both your sex and yourself" — he purposely 
employed strong language, avoiding any sentimental palliatives — 
•* and you have also sincerely repented. Close that volume then ; 
throw it behind the bookcase and open a new one. The pages 
shall be perfectly blank, and you may write on them whatever char- 
acters you will." 

His earnestness stirred her as a fresh breeze does the surface of 
a slumbrous pool. 

" You have done me good. Tommy," she said, drawing a long, 
deep breath. *' Your words are invigorating as a strong, salt wind. 
No ; life is not yet finished for me. Though my dress be stained 
by the mud in which I have fallen, I can henceforth walk in the 
right way. Would that I had always had you by me." 

*' You will see plenty of me in the future," was the response. 
" Now, if you are ready, we will go to Frank's." 

** I am ready," she said rising, passing her hand over her fore- 
head as if brushing away cobwebs. 

"You are in no hurry to go home? " 

" No. I left my child at the Kindergarten in Sixteenth Street. 
They will care for him there until I call." 

They passed out into the Avenue ; Silva seeming a different 
woman from she who had entered, walking firmer, with a light in 
her eyes like one who has been awakened from an evil dream. 

The fat proprietor looked after them with the eyes of drowsi- 
ness, and that night confessed to his circle of friends that he could 
not and never would understand American love-making. 



CHAPTER IX 
A Passing Glance. 

COUNTRY life differs principally from a city existence in that 
one is obliged to concentrate his attention rather upon indi- 
viduals than an aggregation of humanity. When surrounded by 
closely packed houses, hearing on every hand the roar of busy, 
multifarious life, feeling that one is but a bubble of the general seeth- 
ing of vitality ; it is difficult, if not impossible, to bring thoughts to 
a focus so that they shall shine upon a single object. Atoms van- 
ish in the whole, the concrete merges into the abstract, and syn- 
thesis gives place to generalization. In the country, v^here one 
can associate with but comparatively few people, entities are more 
prominent ; each individuality asserts itself, standing out distinctly 
from the background of semi-isolation. Characteristics, unchanged 
by continual attrition, unetiolated by an atmosphere breathed and 
rebreathed by thousands, obtain a fuller life, a more harmonious 
development. There is no longer the cramping influence of 
towns, but in its place a richer, larger growth. For this reason, 
the country comes to the jaded inhabitants of a city with such an 
indefinable sense of relief; somewhat as though he were released 
from a Procrustean bed. The total change from turbulent activity 
to placid repose is like the contrast between the buzzing fly-wheel 
of an ever rapid clock to the majestic turn of a slowly sweeping 
mill-wheel. 

Whether the foregoing be correct or not, Paul Allington was 
satisfied of its truth as he sat in his now well-established place 
upon the piazza of his uncle's house, smoking an after-breakfast 
cigar, and revolving many things in hjs mind — lazily in accordance 
with the tacit invitation of the day. The soft fingers of Indian 
summer had already lightly touched a few trees, turning the leaves 
to a delicately pale yellow ; recent rains had washed the sunburnt 
tint from the grass and it shone in gleaming stretv^\\\ vVv^^x^^, 
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glistening river lay tranquil as a dream of peace. A tender, shim- 
mering mist filled all the distance, melting, near at hand, into the 
sensuous haze of late summer that is as soothing as the touch of 
caressing fingers. Muffled and faint came to him the far-off hum 
of the railroad as the mail-train ran forward, carrying its burden 
of letters and newspapers. 

But AUington was in no mood for either newspapers or any- 
thing which should bring to his mind, however remotely, a remi- 
niscence of the high-pressure life which he had for the time cast 
behind him. Before coming to Stemwell he had been so intensely 
occupied that this complete mental repose was very refreshing ; as 
refreshing as the delicious ease which follows prolonged muscular 
effort. He enjoyed the sunshiny light with the keenness of a plan- 
tation negro, and just at this moment cared for nothing further 
than to bask in its dreamy influence. Like one of Tennyson's 
lotos-eaters he felt inclined to echo the song of longing after un- 
attainable, eternal quietude ; to let all care, or even reflection, drift 
from him as the light mist drifted from the teeming earth. 

He had accepted his uncle's offer, and was living with him as 
his acknowledged heir. The short weeks passed at Stemwell had 
sufficed to comfortably establish him, and cause him to feel as 
though he had never quitted the place. Old associations were 
quickly revived, and old memories flowed forth as fresh and vivid 
as if new bom in this summer of content succeeding the winter of 
his absence. 

The blue smoke floated tremblingly away as he flung the fin- 
ished cigar aside, and rose from the wicker chair, advancing to- 
wards two young ladies who were coming along the path leading 
from Mr. Wharton's place. They were Miss Wharton and Miss 
Vevere. 

" You are out early for a walk," said AUington after the usual 
salutations had been exchanged. 

"Yes," said Miss Wharton. "I have some visiting to do 
among the brick-yard laborers, and Lily said that she would 
accompany me. I prefer going through private grounds as far 
as possible." 

" Will you not let me give myself the pleasure of accompany- 
ing you also. Miss Wharton?" he asked. "I can't promise to 
edify your laborers, but I prefer society to communion with myself. 
You see that I am frank enough to avow my selfishness." 
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Without further permission being requested or given, AUington 
went with them, down Mr. Denton's carriage road, past the lodge, 
and so on to the river. 

Paul walked by Miss Vevere. Instinctively he had taken that 
position, as he had sought her society in preference to that of the 
others since the night when he had first seen her. A subtle mag- 
netic influence drew him to her side : her fresh beauty, its lustre 
not yet dimmed by the fiery breath of fashionable campaigns ; 
her artless displays of genuine, unaffected emotion, not yet entirely 
covered by the cloak of conventionality ; her pure simplicity ; her 
sweet and gracious manner, and, above all, the whiteness of her 
mind and heart, transparent in its crystal lucidity as the waters 
of a limpid spring, exercised more of an attraction than he dreamed 
of shaping into the definiteness of clear-cut thought. Particularly 
was he affected by the latter quality. To one whose associates for 
many years had been those who had not only eaten but made 
a hearty repast off the tree of knowledge, it was inexpressibly sooth- 
ing to meet a nature unsullied as newly fallen snow without its 
repelling frigidity. 

Like every girl, Lily had consulted her glass sufficiently to be 
aware of her looks, and though totally devoid of vanity, could not 
but be conscious that she was beautiful But her manner was so 
simple that this consciousness never manifested itself, only occa- 
sionally peeping forth in some trick of turning the head or carriage 
of the body. It was very different from that morbid recognition 
of self which makes its owner to be continually wondering what 
people are thinking, and whether each motion be prepossessing or 
not. Lily rarely thought about herself; when she did, it was prin- 
cipally how that self could be so directed as to give pleasure. 
Nothing interferes more with self-consciousness than continued 
thought for others ; and without recognizing this as a principle by 
which to shape her conduct, Lily was governed by it unwittingly. 
It led her to read carefully the papers and magazines showered 
upon her by the younger Miss Wharton, and to attend the elder 
on her weekly raids among the poor. 

This young lady, with all her ritualism — perhaps in consequence 
of it — had at this period a fever for descending upon laborers' 
houses, reading to the wives and talking exaggerated baby-talk to 
the children. But the Americans put small trust in her, because 
she preached the obligation of remaining contented in that staXva^ 
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of life to which we are born. Such an heretical doctrine as this, 
so opposed to all upward and onward tendencies, was listened to 
with little relish. Others distrusted her admonitions because they 
deemed her "popish," and being for the most part Methodists 
or Presbyterians, considered her well-meant advice as so many 
snares of evil. With the Irish, she had at first succeeded better, 
they imagining her a Catholic; but when they found that she 
qualified that name with the adjective English, they inwardly 
reviled her as one that would blow neither hot nor cold. Still, 
Eliza patiently went her rounds; partly from a sincere wish to 
help the objects of her attention, but more on account of thinking 
" district visiting " the correct thing to do. Rebuffs or deaf ears 
she considered a special kind of martyrdom — as she called it — sent 
for her benefit ; laboring under a vague impression that they con- 
stituted a sort of penance by which she atoned for dress and ball- 
going. 

At the distance of about a^mile and a half from the entrance to 
Mr. Denton's, the trio came to a common board gate set in the 
middle of a rough stone fence. From this the ground fell away 
rapidly to the river, until its farther side where the steep hill ran 
into a broad plain bounded by the railroad track, here built out 
into the water. On the plain were bricks laid out to dry, and at 
one side a bank from which the clay was dug. The well-worn, 
deep-rutted road from the gate to the brick-yard was bordered by 
tall elms, growing in shape not unlike cock's-combs ; the grass 
beneath them was spare and withered ; bits of slate and stones 
sprinkled the ground ; the turned-up earth of a few confusedly 
mingled narrow trenches, ploughed by the nose of a pig, showed 
the soil to be poor and lean. Scattered miscellaneously among the 
trees, like a handful of acorns flung abroad that had taken root 
and sprouted into abnormal shapes, were some half-dozen shanties. 
Their unpainted boards were stained and weather-beaten ; many 
were held in position only by two or three rusty nails. All built 
to but one story in height, about a third were more pretentious 
than their neighbors in having a small attic on top. The sole 
relief to the general dingy dirt-tint consisted of white-washed clay 
covering the brick fire-places that bulged out from side-walls. 
Around each house was a choice collection of garbage, scraps of 
old food, and, with droll incongruity, several discarded hoop-skirts 
and bonnet-frames. They were hardly improved by the dirty water 
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daily poured over them and left to trickle where it would or sink 
into the ground, where its perturbed spirit would not rest, but rose 
in ghost-like forms of quivering fever-and-ague. Some clothes- 
lines stretching from tree to tree were thickly hung with fluttering 
garments ; for it is a curious fact that the inhabitants of such 
dwellings invariably do an immense amount of washing, though 
never, by any chance, are they seen wearing clean linen. 

" One would think it almost incredible," said AUington, "that 
surrounded by such beautiful scenery, people should be satisfied to 
live in squalid poverty. I can understand their being poor; but 
why they should be dirty also, passes my comprehension." 

" They will not be neat," said Miss Wharton. *' If by a miracle 
all these shanties could be transformed into pleasant homes, the 
ground garnished with turf, or themselves scrubbed as was the old 
Greek's Ethiopian, in a month all traces of the change would be 
obliterated and the place look not a whit different from what it 
now does." 

" I presume you have often enough told them that cleanliness 
is next to godliness." 

" Yes, indeed. But I might talk until I were hoarse for all the 
good I can do— in that way," with a mental reservation in favor of 
her theological doctrines. " These laborers are very low. They 
apparently care for nothing but to earn money with which to 
become intoxicated as often as possible. When they were on a 
strike some time ago, the bowlings and yellings at night were per- 
fectly frightful." 

Eliza spoke bitterly, more bitterly than truthfully ; her views 
being influenced by the rejection of her teachings. 

** They were beating their wives probably," AUington rejoined 
carelessly ; " it is a way these gentry have. But a set of turbulent, 
riotous laborers so near at hand must be quite detrimental to the 
property hereabouts." 

*' Papa says it is. He was telling us only last night that if ever 
another strike took place, he should send us to the city imme- 
diately." 

" Let us be just," said Lily, speaking for the first time in some 
minutes. " The greater number of these men are, I think, orderly 
and industrious, but a few noisy ones bring disrepute upon all." 

" Quite correct. Miss Vevere. Let us be just with all my heart. 
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I have no objection to men rioting and fighting all they wish, pro- 
vided only that they leave unmolested me and mine." 

" But is not that very selfish, Mr. Alling^on ? " Lily asked. 

" Certainly it is," said Paul cheerfully, continuing half in jest 
and half in earnest : " My ideal world is one in which people will 
be actuated solely by an enlightened selfishness. The perfect man 
has been defined as one who is in entire harmony with his environ- 
ment. This harmony cannot be attained without a consistent, 
continuous study of self, and wakeful thought as to how it shall be 
adapted to the surroundings. The more considerate and careful 
we are towards others, the more agreeable will be the reaction of 
those feelings upon ourselves." 

A thin line appeared between Lily's eyebrows as she thought 
over this statement. Had she been less timid she might have 
reminded the speaker that there was something more to be con- 
sidered than one's own comfort, but she merely said : 

** And are these your sentiments ? " 

" To the extent of believing that the better a man adapts him- 
self to his circumstances, the happier he will be. That is, he 
must live a perfectly healthy life, commit few or no excesses, be 
careful not to do anything which would entail distasteful conse- 
quences, and make himself as agreeable as possible, so that others 
may in turn be agreeable to him." 

He concluded with a laugh. 

It was a fluent strain, but the false note in it jarred painfully 
upon Lily's ear. 

" Is there not something far higher and nobler by which to 
shape your conduct ? " demanded Eliza, rushing in where Lily 
feared to tread. 

"Really, Miss Wharton," Allington replied, slightly shrugging 
his shoulders, ** you will excuse me, I trust, if 1 ask you not to 
entangle me in a theological discussion. That is one of the topics 
I persistently avoid." 

** Are you going to enter any of the houses, Eliza ? ** Lily 
inquired, to change the subject. 

" Yes, indeed," said Eliza, with alacrity ; " there is a Mrs. 
O'Flanagan whom I have strong hopes of being able to wean 
from the errors of Rome to join the Catholic Church. Will you 
come in ? " she added to Paul. 

*• Thank you, no. With your permission I will wait for you here." 
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Turning to leave him, their attention was attracted by a young 
man coming up the hill, whose passing glance changed, as it 
rested upon Lily, to an eager, earnest look, as though, once seen, 
she could never be forgotten. He bowed to AUington, receiving 
a nod in response 

" Who is that ? " asked Eliza, as he went onward to the gate. 

" I forget his name*; {-<e is a reporter for the Globular ^ 

4 



CHAPTER X. 

Opening an Oyster. 

THE name belonging to the reporter of the Globular which 
Allington had forgotten was P>ederick Bayner. Sent to 
Stemwell by Mr. Saxton to investigate the rumors of a threatened 
strike, and learn, if possible, what foundation they might have ; at 
the time he saw the two girls he was coming from the brick-yard, 
where he had vainly sought the desired information. 

Despite his utmost endeavors, notwithstanding his adroit ques- 
tioning, learned in that keenest of all schools — a newspaper office — 
the laborers had preserved an unexpected and unusual reticence. 
Not a single conversational fish rose to his carefully contrived, 
delicately thrown flies ; hardly could he obtain even a nibble. With 
singular, or rather plural unanimity, each workman had expressed 
himself perfectly willing to give what information was in his powrer, 
but — he had none to give. Yes, he belonged to the Amalgamated 
Brickmakers, as did all his fellow-workmen ; he would obey the 
orders of the society, but had no idea what those orders would be. 
Had he heard anything about a strike } Well, yes ; there had 
been some talk of one, but he didn't know as it would amount to 
much. Had the society taken action upon the subject.^ Well, 
he thought not. Would it take any 1 That he could no more say 
than the gentleman himself. What did he think of it 1 He didn't 
think of it at all. He had enough to think of in earning his living. 

Over two hours passed in this kind of '* interviewing " was rather 
discouraging, considering the meagre results obtained, and Fred- 
erick commenced to seriously doubt whether he would be able to 
properly fill out his column and a half— that being the space allotted 
to his letter by the managing editor. For the first time in his 
experience he was at a loss, utterly nonplussed at finding men who, 
having the information he desired, were so very reticent. Persist- 
ing, nevtvi\\Q{&sSy in his inquiries — for, however disagreeable the 
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task may be, a correspondent can never shirk or even slight his 
work — be was finally told that if he wanted to discover anything 
about the Amalgamated Brickmakers, he had better see the secre- 
tary, who was then at the United States Hotel. 

This put him on the right track at once, and he was walking 
in that direction when he met Allington and the two girls. The 
former he knew only slightly, as a reporter may know an editorial 
writer, or, to give a more definite idea, as a clerk in some large 
house may know a special partner. 

His attention was arrested by the sight of Lily's face. Her 
pure, sweet beauty, so different from the stereotyped city counte- 
nance, so thoroughly in harmony with the bright, sparkling atmo- 
sphere, brought emotions both new and strange. It was as if the 
sky had suddenly opened before his earthward-bending eyes and 
shown a glimpse of something higher, far superior to the dull 
plane on which his life had hitherto been passed. More than by 
her surpassing loveliness was he impressed by the gentle refinement 
which encircled her as the nimbus encircled Virgil's goddess, ele- 
vating her above all thoughts of things terrene. It was a mental 
apocalypse, an unrolling of the clouds that veiled the mountain- 
tops, showing their white, glistening heights, and making painfully 
distinct the distance from the valley where he lived. 

Sentiments like these, confused and ill-formed as they were, 
ran rapidly through his mind. Unconscious as yet of the powerful 
hold her image had taken upon him, not acknowledging even in 
his inmost thought that the view of Lily might be to him as an 
appearance of the pole-star to weary sailors, he paced onward, and 
by his side went her image. 

He seemed to see her form repeated in the slowly waving trees ; 
to see her soft pure eyes shine forth from heaven's scarcely purer 
sky ; to see the simple, dignified carriage of her head in the blue- 
bells that reared themselves in neighboring fields ; to hear her low, 
sweet voice — he would have sworn that she had a low, sweet voice — 
repeated ever and again in the twinkling murmur of the gurgling 
brook as it plashed over mossy stones. 

He felt more of a man for having looked upon her. 

Pacing still onward, along the bare, blank road, past nodding 
trees, amid the resonant quick chirp of robin or thrush, faint, airy cas- 
tles dimly outlined from the shimmering haze, began to rise before 
him ; castles glittering with rainbow hues, gleainavtv^NN*VCcvc.c\Q»\^N\sN^ 
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as those reflected from clouds encircling a sinking summer sun ; 
castles most fair, and most inviting, worthy of her who reigned 
there, white-enthroned.. 

" Pshaw ! " he exclaimed impatiently, half-aloud, " who am I 
to dream such dreams ? My station is fixed — absolute. I have 
chosen it myself, and cannot now turn back ; would not, if I could. 
She is charming, but I shall probably never see her again ; so what 
good to further think of her ? " And he sang many times to him- 
self the last line of one of the most beautiful of all ballads : 

" Hearts are broken, heads are turned wi* castles in the air.*' 

The road was long, but all too short for his busy thoug"hts. 
It at length brought him to the hotel. Here he found the usual 
loungers in the bar-room, taking their ease in the most ingeniously 
contrived positions of discomfort ; positions, to a looker-on, assumed 
only to ascertain what abnormal postures the human frame could 
sustain without incurring actual dislocation. Going by these experi- 
mentalists in anatomy, Frederick inquired for Mr. Goggings, the 
secretary of the Amalgamated Brickmakers, and sent up word 
requesting to see him. 

" Goggins ? " cried a rasping voice from one of the comers 
where a withered old man was making himself liable to arrest as 
a vagrant by endeavoring to suspend his body, like Mahomet's 
coffin, between heaven and earth, without any visible means of sup- 
port. " That's the son of ole Goggins, the coot that onct stole 
my melons an* then heaved a rock at me when I tried to catch him. 
He's a bad ^g%, he is. Sa-ay, young feller," he continued, address- 
ing himself more particularly to Frederick than to miscellaneous 
space, " wat do you know about him ? Ain't come to arrest him, 
be yer?" he added suddenly, a vindictive hope pulling the rusty 
wires of his face as though it were a jum ping-jack. 

" No," Frederick answered, smiling at the old man's treasured 
sense of injury. 

" Well, I wish yer was," and the jura ping-jack wires relaxed. 
* I'd 'a had the law on him long ago, ef I could 'a done it. But 
just you remember wat I tell you — he's a bad ^g%, an' don't yer 
have anything more to do with him than yer can help." 

" Look here, now, Alvah Stebbinis," interrupted a new voice, 
*' if you're not a little more careful 'bout what you say of me, I'll 
sue you for slander and defamation of character. I'm not goii\g 
io allow every pig-headed old farmer to abuse me ; so I give you 
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fair warning ; if you slander me any more you'll have to pay for it. 
Now, sir," turning to Frederick, " you wanted to see me, I believe. 
Step out on the piazza where we can sit down." 

Mr. Samuel Coggings was one of that class of lawyers whose 
offices are in rickety buildings in Nassau Street, and whose practice 
is confined almost exclusively to the Tombs and Marine Court. 
Admitted to the bar only in consequence of the shamefully lax 
examination which prevailed for many years, he had for a long 
time subsisted by the constant activity of his wits and the forbear- 
ance of his creditors. When the semi-social, semi-political ques- 
tions of the day first came prominently forward, Mr. Coggings' 
opportunity came with them. Cifted with a certain low order of 
cunning, native shrewdness quickly led him to perceive in what 
manner he could draw profit from these subjects. Fairly educated, 
he had no difficulty in acquiring the smattering of knowledge 
requisite for his purposes ; he was soon able to talk as fluently as 
the most gifted philosopher of all the new lights. Instantly join- 
ing the ranks of the reformers, he speedily became one of the lead- 
ing agitators ; and, like most professional reformers who can ob- 
tain the ear of the public, derived quite a respectable living from 
the promulgation of his doctrines. Hand and glove with reformers 
of all kinds, he managed to preach the theories of each different 
faction without drawing upon himself the vituperation of the others. 
He was a fer\'ent believer in the Commune ; in favor of the aboli- 
tion of marriage laws, of the issue by Government of an unlimited 
quantity of paper money which should be loaned to each applicant 
on the security of his word, of the latest demand of labor — a six- 
hour law — and an upholder of the theory that employers have no 
rights which the employed are bound to respect. Very earnest 
were his denunciations of "capital," and equally strenuous his 
advocacy of the cause of the working-man — by which he meant 
the day-laborer. He was an ardent protectionist ; he trusted so 
thoroughly in the dignity and importance of American labor that 
he would have it confined exclusively to the Irish and Germans, 
inveighing bitterly against the Chinese. Strikes he relied on as a 
primal article of the true faith, though he denounced any combi- 
nation of masters as a villanous exercise of tyrannical power. In 
person he was short and spare, his suit of rusty black very much 
worn and shiny at the joints, with that peculiarly disagreeable 
gloss common to second-rate broadcloth. His closely shaven 
face showed a long, thin nose, dragging itself dowa the. YWsAjJ^fc. 
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from small, close-set, twinkling eyes, to a wide mouth, thin lipp>ed 
as if cut with a knife. His ears were large and heavily lobed ; the 
back of his head was small, but the deficiency was amply atoned 
for by the larger development at its base. His chin was sharply 
pointed, and had a trick of occasionally thrusting itself forward to 
emphasize a remark, or denote approval at the successful rounding 
of a sentence. 

** Well, sir? " he said, interrogatively, to Frederick. 

" I have come up, as special correspondent of the Globular, in 
order to discover what truth there may be in the rumors of a strike 
by the brickmakers. You are probably the one best fitted to give 
me whatever information there is no objection to my making 
public." 

"That depends very much upon circumstances, Mr. — "he 
paused. 

" Bayner." 

" Mr. Bayner, as to whether I would tell you anything. You 
see, we laborers " — Frederick involuntarily glanced at Mr. Gk)g- 
gings* hands ; they were delicate and small — " must protect our- 
selves the best way we can, and g^ve capital no more advantages 
than we can help. If employers know our plans in advance, of 
course they will prepare to resist them and make combinations to 
cope with us." 

** But if your demands be just, by making them public you will 
enlist general sympathy on your side, and when you are prepared 
to act the masters will be more than half disposed to yield." 

" Very fine, indeed," said Mr. Coggings superciHously, .press- 
ing up the comers of his mouth so as to make it resemble a tightly 
drawn bow. " Very fine, indeed ; but suppose, just as a mere pos- 
sibility you know, that the general public should not possess suf- 
ficient discrimination to side with us ; that it should think our de- 
mands exorbitant, perhaps unreasonable." 

"Thea I should judge that it was right, for in cases of that 
kind disinterested bystanders are apt to decide more impartially 
than either of the contestants." 

" Sir, the bystanders would not, could not be impartial ; they 
would side with capital, as they invariably do. If we had listened 
to your bystanders, where would now be the many concessions 
which we have wrested from employers one by one ? • Where would 
be our ten hours* pay for eight hours* labor ; our right to dictate to 
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the bosses whether there shall be any apprentices, and, if so, how 
many ; our right to quit work in a body if but a single non-society 
man be employed ; our right, in short, to impose whatever terms 
we please and have them obeyed ? No ; 1 tell you plainly, that if 
we want any privileges from capital, our only way to obtain them 
is to take them, and take them we will whenever it suits us. If 
the bosses don't like it, they needn't. We are a power in the land ; 
we know our strength, and, having found out what we can accom- 
plish when united and pulling together, we are determined that 
the laborer shall lift up his head, and not only feel himself but be 
the superior of all others. Employers cannot help themselves ; 
they are under our thumbs, and shall dance to our music before 
long." 

" Ha, ha ! " thought Frederick ; " there shows the cloven foot. 
He has forgotten his caution, and is too much interested to be 
afraid of what I may report." 

Mr. Coggings continued, his pointed chin darting back and 
forth like the piston-rod of an engine, to punctuate his words. 

"I tell you, sir, that the glorious day is soon coming when 
capitalists shall be put in their proper place — where they belong — 
below the working-men ; when the government shall be of and for 
laborers ; when every man shall be provided with work by the 
public ; when railroads, telegraphs and banks shall be managed 
in the interests of the whole nation, and not in that of a few bloated 
monopolists ; when the use of gold and silver shall be abolished, 
and their functions fulfilled by an issue of paper money based on 
the credit of the nation ; when we shall invite labor from all parts 
of the world with open hands, and the Mongolian be forever pro- 
hibited from approaching our shores, and when all non-producers 
shall be wiped out." 

As he concluded this extemporaneous speech, he drew forth a 
yellow bandanna handkerchief and rubbed his forehead vigorously 
as though he were one of the non-producers whom he wished 
wiped out. 

" Well," said Frederick, not caring much for Mr. Coggings* poli- 
tico-economical views, which, indeed, he almost knew by heart, 
having heard them so often at various meetings for reforming 
everybody and everything ; " let us come from the abstract to the 
concrete. How about this strike ? " 
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Mr. Coggings looked at him keenly for a moment, before an- 
swering. 

" Mr. Campion is connected with your paper, is he not ? " 

" Yes ; he is the city editor." 

* I have met him several times at the Inquisitive Club. He is 
a clever man, but rather too doubting, I am afraid, to be of much 
service to us. However, I believe that he thinks substantially as 
we do, so I'll try to oblige him by telling you what I can. You 
know that I am secretary of the Amalgamated Brickmakers ? ** 

" Because I knew that, I was anxious to see you. How many 
members have you ? '* 

" The branch here numbers nearly one hundred and fifty men — 
all there are." 

" Would they strike or not according to your directions ? " 

" Yes, sir-r," replied Mr. Coggings proudly, inflating his chest. 
** I am happy to say that they possess such unlimited confidence 
in me, that were I to send them the word they would knock off 
work this instant, and not resume it again until I told — advised 
them to do so." 

" I see," said Frederick, smiling at his slip of the tongue. 
" Would all the other branches obey— follow your recommenda- 
tions as implicitly ? " 

- Yes." 

" Not only as regards striking, but as concerns more or fewer 
hours of work, increase or decrease of wages, and so forth ? " 

" Yes." 

" It seems to me then that you can control the brick market 
entirely." 

Mr. Coggings shot at him a sharp look, as if to judge what 
thought might be cohcealed behind the remark. Apparently sat- 
isfied with the result, he said : 

" So I can, and strive to do so for the best interests of the 
laborers." 

"Returning then to our original subject: In your opinion 
would the best interests of the working-men be promoted by a 
strike ? Is the state of the market such that they would be bene- 
fited were they to cease work ? " 

*' That I have not the means of judging just at present. If the 
supply of brick be small and the demand g^eat, the opportunity 
is a good one ; if not, not." 
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Again and again Frederick returned to the charge, but however 
ingenious his leading questions, however skilfully he strove to 
draw from Mr. Coggings some hint of what was to be done, he 
could obtain nothing more definite than what had already been 
said. 

Their talk occupied the larger part of an hour, and but little 
came of it. Finding that it was utterly impossible to obtain the 
faintest nibble in response to his adroit angling, Frederick bade 
Mr. Coggings good-day, and went to his room to write what he 
could of his letter before leaving for the city, 

" There's no help for it," he muttered, spreading out the paper 
and writing [" From our Special Correspondent "] about the middle 
of the first page. *' I must do the most I can to spin out what the 
brickmakers said. I can make something out of their poverty and 
destitution. Hang the fellow ! he's as close as an oyster, and not 
half so good. I'd like to pepper him." 

4* 



CHAPTER XL 

Making a "Corner." 

SLOWLY walking about over the spare, withered grass, Paul 
Alling^on had smoked one cigar and got another well under 
way when he noticed Miss Wharton and Miss Vevere emerging 
from the shanty which they had left him to enter. 

" Oh, dear ! " Eliza sighed, as he joined them and their steps 
were turned homeward ; *' it is melancholy how intractable these 
people are. I have reasoned and argued with that woman until I 
am fairly tired out, and yet for all the impression produced I might 
as well have talked to a stone wall." 

" Perhaps she was unable to comprehend the force of your argu- 
ments," said Allington, inclined to smile as he thought of what 
character those arguments probably were. 

*' It may be so," she replied, " but it is dreadfully discouraging. 
They will not listen to my proofs of the vast superiority of the 
Anglican Church. Try I never so hard, I cannot impress them 
with a sense of how deeply they are in error ; they cling to their 
convictions the more strongly, apparently, as they are proportion- 
ally wrong. It is curious how people can be so bigoted." 

" But they at least listen to you ? " 

** Not always. Only, just now, while I was proving to Mrs. 
O'Flanagan that the real apostolic succession has always remained 
in the Church of England, and with the Church only, she kept on 
washing. All that I could obtain from her was that she would ask 
her priest about it, and hear what he had to say. I am unable to 
understand how they can allow themselves to be so priest-ridden ; 
but then, as Father Benly says, we must struggle on under our bur- 
dens patiently." 

** You often consult him, I presume ? " asked Allington, slyly. 

" Upon every subject," Eliza enthusiastically answered, not 
seeing the animus of the question, while Paul had the satisfaction 
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of noticing by the dimples at the corners of Lily's mouth that she 
appreciated Eliza's unconscious comment upon her preceding words. 
'' He is so kind that he advises me continually ; he is always ready 
to guide my feet in the right way." 

Eliza's warmth was in great danger of making her ridiculous, 
so Lily with her usual good nature came to the rescue. 

" You must not suppose, Mr. Allington, that our talk with these 
people is confined exclusively to theological or even religious topics. 
Unfortunately there are only too many other matters upon which 
they need advice, that are equally important." 

" No, no, Lily," cried Eliza, interrupting, ** nothing is so impor- 
tant as their moral welfare. And that reminds me : it is hardly 
fair for you, when I am trying to make an impression, to be talking 
to the children and telling them fairy stories so as to distract their 
attention. You were doing that at Mrs. O'Flanagan's^ and you 
gave them some money, too — don't deny it, for I saw you." 

** I have no intention of denying it, Eliza," said Lily quietly, but 
with too brilliant patches of rosy color upon her face near the cheek 
bones. ** You are perfectly right to attempt alleviating the misfor- 
tunes of the poor in your own way, and I am equally right in giving 
what relief I can after my fashion." 

Eliza's eyes snapped, and she was on the point of showing that 
even modem martyrs are not totally devoid of fire, when Allington, 
with ready tact, interposed himself as a lightning-rod to avert the 
approaching storm. 

" That question of giving money to the poor. Miss Vevere, is 
one which, for all the discussion upon it, has never been satisfac- 
torily settled in either the affirmative or negative. You probably 
have heard the stock arguments upon both sides, but — " 

So he continued for some minutes, until Eliza's ebullition had 
subsided and she became so far pacified as to invite him to lunch 
— an invitation which he readily accepted. The time passed at 
Stemwell, brief as it was, had yet sufficed to establish Allington 
upon those terms of intimacy with Mr. Wharton's family which 
are so easily gained in the country, amidst the freedom of little re- 
strained association. The ordinary social regulations are relaxed 
as though the rules of a race-course, reserved for thorough-breds, 
were so far abrogated that horses entered could either run, trot, or 
canter. Not handicapped by city rules as to the propriety of fre- 
quent calls, Allington visited Mr. Wharton's almost every day, and 
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consequently flattered himself that he was making very good 
running. 

Reaching the house, they sat upon the piazza, Paul taking a 
cane-bottomed easy chair, which by his frequent use of it had 
come to be associated with him. Here they were joined by Miss 
Harriet, who made her appearance looking slightly frowsy, not- 
withstanding the fact that a critical eye would have been puzzled 
to decide wherein lay the deficiency of her toilet. She was one 
of those who by some inscrutable means invariably seem as though 
they had omitted to give the last few finishing touches to their 
dress and hair. Nothing about them betrays any lack of attention 
or any special disregard of the exigencies of a neat toilet, but 
the imperceptible something is lacking ; that curious something 
which is assumed as a matter of course in a highly-bred handsome 
woman, and yet which is noticeable only by its absence. It cannot 
be defined : it is so thin, impalpable, but is felt before consecutive 
reasoning puts one's thoughts into form. The strongly marked 
contrast between her light hair and dark eyes, joined to the calmly 
perfect regularity of her features, made her a remarkably pretty 
girl, whom only the loveliness of her cousin could throw into the 
shade. 

The conversation shifted about like a desultory weathercock 
until, as with most people who are not labial experts, it veered to 
the most interesting topic — themselves. 

"1 understand, Mr. Allington," said Eliza, "that it is your 
intention to settle down here with Mr. Denton." 

" Yes ; the poor old gentleman is fearfully bored at living alone, 
and has brought forward such arguments, has shown me so plainly 
what a lonely life is his, that I have not the heart to leave him. 
Ever since the death of his son he had been existing on one-sided, 
morbid recollections; the diet has disagreed with him horribly. 
Indeed, he told me that he was afraid of going melancholy mad 
should his loneliness be much longer continued." 

** I never heard that he had lost a son," said Lily. 

** It happened nearly two years ago, before Mr. Wharton came 
here. But do not refer to it in my uncle's presence, for it is a very 
sad story. There was a dispute between them, which ended in the 
young fellow's leaving the house, declaring that he would never 
enter it again. And he never did, for by some accident he fell into 
the river and was drowned, his body being picked up a week after- 
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wards off Yonkers. Mr. Denton has suffered ever since froni the 
recollection that he parted with his only child in the anger and 
excitement of an altercation." 

" Dreadful," said Lily under her breath, adding aloud, " it was 
very kind of you to give up the interesting life of New York to buiy 
yourself in the country and rouse him from such a state of mind." 

A softer, sweeter light shone from her eyes as she turned them 
upon Paul, than had ever before rested in them when looking in 
his direction. 

There was silence for a space ; then Paul spoke, drawing a long 
breath as though to dissipate the faint sombre cloud which his 
words had brought. 

" Yes, I expect to live here like a jovial hermit in a sybaritic 
cave. My summer and fall will no doubt be most charmingly 
passed, provided you remain in the country," bowing to the girls ; 
" but I must confess that I look askance at the prospect of a dull, 
cheerless winter." 

*' You will go to the city occasionally ? " Harriet asked. 

" Occasionally is the word, for I shall leave my uncle only sel- 
dom. When 1 enter into an engagement I invariably keep it to 
the utmost extent of my ability. Two days and the intervening 
night will probably be the limit of whatever liberty I may give 
myself." 

*/ You can visit the poor, and comfort them in thefr sorrow and 
affliction," said Eliza didactically. 

*' Mrs. O'Flanagan, for instance," Allington muttered. 

" Don't be so absurd, Eliza," exclaimed Harriet. "You cannot 
imagine Mr. Allington would find any amusement in that." 

Eliza colored, and thought within herself that she was perse- 
cuted by those who were still of the world, worldly. 

" Or," Lily ventured shyly, " as Mr. Allington is an author, he 
might write a book." 

*' Yes," chimed in Harriet, ** do so, Mr. Allington. Write a 
book that shall expose some of our innumerable social shams, and 
teach men to give women larger liberty of action." 

" But, Miss Harriet, suppose I think that they already enjoy as 
much liberty as is compatible with their nature ? " 

** You surely cannot be so narrow-minded ? " 

" Excuse me, if I say that I cannot perceive how that term 
applies to one who believes that each sex has its well-defined 
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limits, and that the circumferences of the two are as wide as 
required." 

*' Do you think that women ought not to vote ? " 

" Most decidedly. I am unable to see a single real argument 
in favor of giving them that privilege — for a privilege it assuredly 
is, conferred by society for its own purposes, and not an inherent 
right as many consider it." 

" I am afraid you are in for an argument, Mr. Allington," said 
Eliza. *.' Harriet is a firm believer in women's rights." 

" Then, I venture to say, it can be only because she is little 
acquainted with the doctrines of those styling themselves advanced 
thinkers." 

•• But," resumed Harriet, " the moderate ones utterly repudiate 
those who are — I will admit it — destitute of principle, refusing to 
have anything to do with them." 

" And are themselves repudiated by the others as being timidly 
conservative, and, to quote from a recent manifesto, * afraid to follow 
whither their doctrines logically lead.' You ma^ say that such 
speakers are* no exponents of the sentiments entertained by the 
greater number of thoughtful women ; but who is to decide between 
the jarring leaders ? Who invariably attract the largest audiences ; 
whose speeches are greeted with the most applause ; whose papers 
succeed while others die of inanition ? There is but one answer 
to these qu^tions. The most successful agitators are those who 
go farthest in demanding the abolition of all the laws and customs 
which experience has taught us are necessary to guard against 
social disorganization." 

** That may be true, but nevertheless, I think that we require 
more freedom. We are crowded out from trades and refused op- 
portunities of earning a living, save by sewing — the worst paid of 
all occupations." 

** Because the most overcrowded. You must pardon me. Miss 
Harriet, if I presume to flatly contradict your assertion that women 
are not allowed a fair chance to secure a livelihood. Provided they 
can do the work, there is never the slightest difficulty in their ob- 
taining all they can accomplish. You may not be aware that the 
Government employs over three thousand women in clerical duty, 
and several hundred in various post-offices. Throughout the coun- 
try there are thousands engaged as clerks, telegraph operators, and 
in light departments of mechanical work, to say nothing of that 
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very large class occupied as writers and artists. If women want 
work and are competent to perform it, sex is hardly consid- 
ered." 

" And do they not work as well as men ? " asked Harriet, 
triumphantly. 

*' Some few do, but a few only. Most are impatient of steady, 
continuous application, of surmounting details one by one ; they 
are apt to hurry over their work and to querulously resent correc- 
tion. Besides this, they are Unable, in legal phrase, to suspend 
judgment, but must have at once a conclusion of some kind, even 
though it be mixed with error." 

•' What a bad character you give us ! " said Eliza lightly. 

" I am speaking only. Miss Wharton, of workwomen, and of 
them as I have found them% One of the city newspapers, several 
years ago, anxious to give those eager for work a fair trial, em- 
ployed a number of women as type-setters. In the first place, it 
was requisite that they should have a room to themselves. Then, 
they could be trusted with nothing but advertisements." 

'• Why so ? " Harriet inquired. 

*• Partly because it was out of the question for them to remain 
at the office after dark, when copy is prepared, and partly because 
the correction of their errors would have involved the loss of much 
valuable time. By printers' rules, every compositor, while paid for 
correcting mistakes made by following the manuscript, is obliged 
to rectify his own mistakes for nothing. Now, about this the 
women compositors were always complaining; Jt was almost im- 
possible for them to perceive the justice of it, and though of course 
obliged to submit, they did so with much complaining, and invari- 
ably made a show of futile resistance whenever occasion offered." 

" What was the result ? " 

" The result was that their careless work, continual complaints 
caused so much trouble and annoyance that, after a trial of 
over a year, the experiment was abandoned as an impracticable 
scheme, and the women discharged. TJie attempt was made earn- 
estly and sincerely ; they were given every opportunity and allowed 
more latitude than would be shown a man under any circum- 
stances ; but, as I said, it was a failure. I followed closely the oper- 
ation of the plan, for I was concerned in noting whether it would 
succeed, though I was hardly surprised at its ending. To work 
like a man, a woman must possess a man's qualities ; she cannot 
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achieve manly work while retaining the weaknesses and privileges 
of her sex." 

"You should make allowance for previous training." 

" Work can make no allowance ; what is to be done will be 
given to those who can do it quickest, best and most thoroughly. 
If women can come up to these conditions they will obtain work ; 
otherwise they will not." 

"Did you not say, Mr. Allington," asked Lily, "that if a 
woman is really desirous of procuring employment she meets with 
no opposition ? " 

" More than that ; every encouragement is given her — ^But here 
is an end to the discussion, for I see a carriage coming up the road. 

The three girls looked at the approaching landau, and Harriet 
exclaimed : 

"Why, its the Yeamer and Mr. Graynan." 

" The Yearner ? " queried AUington. " Who is she ? *' 

" You shall be introduced," said Harriet, " and will then dis- 
cover for yourself quicker than I can tell." 

The carriage coming nearer, AUington saw that the enigmatic- 
ally mentioned person was a middle-aged woman, so very large and 
so very fat that the little man alongside her was squeezed into one 
corner, to look not unlike a fig taken from its box and placed on 
end. His features were sharp and worn ; his face corrugated 
with numerous intersecting deep lines, and his eyes shone with 
a gleam which might have been reflected from the countless green- 
backs of which he was the reputed possessor. The little man 
was Mr. Homer Graynan, the great railroad owner, banker and 
speculator; one of the most skilful operators in Wall Street as 
well as one of the most expert in concocting " corners " and 
adroitly conducting what the newspapers term " railroad wars." 

Jumping from the landau before the horses had well stopped, 
he assisted his better three-quarters to ponderously alight. Merely 
nodding to the young ladies, he inquired where Mr. Wharton was 
to be found, and hearing that he was probably in the grapery, 
walked down the path with a quick springy step. 

Mrs. Graynan slowly ascended to the low piazza, and let her 
huge mass of quivering flesh drop intp a large chair — fortunately 
strong, although it creaked dismally under the burden — ^with that 
peculiar grunting sigh of satisfaction common to fat people when 
they deposit themselves ; letting everything go at once with a run, 
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as it were. She smiled affably, ejaculated " Good morning, my 
dears," in a thick oily voice, and commenced slowly and with diffi- 
culty removing a pair of purple gloves from her pudg^ diamond- 
ringed hands. To her was Alling^on presented upon the conclusion 
of this performance, to be received with a gracious bow and greasy 
smile. 

" Do you not find it very stupid here, Mr. Alling^on ? *' she 
inquired, as a cheerful way of opening the conversation. 

Lily shot a mirthful glance at him, smiling before he replied : 

" How can you ask that question, Mrs. Graynan, when you find 
me in such company? " 

"True, true,** fanning herself with a yellow bonnet-string; 
" but, here in America, you know, I find the country so sadly 
triste *' — another glance of laughing eyes — " that I really quite 
yearn for the vie Parisian. I do indeed, I assure you ; quite yearn 
for it.'* 

" I should judge that if one be accustomed to * roses and rap- 
tures ' of foreign life, the transition to the * lilies and languors * of 
existence here must seem rather tame.*' 

" Oh, very much so ; particularly for me with my passion for 
amusement. It was so nice in London, going to St. Albans every 
day to hear the elegant music and see the beautiful flowers. And 
then that charming reared — rere — ^what is it called, my dear ; you 
know all about those things ? *' turning to Eliza. 

" I presume you mean the reredos,*' she said, as indignantly as 
ci\'ility permitted. 

"Yes — that's it, the reredos. Thanks. I know it gives you 
pleasure to talk about churches. And then the dear little curates, 
with their hair all parted down the middle and so lovely and 
smooth. They are just like angels going around in their white 
surplices, so nicely starched, and with such white hands too. 
One of them used to dine with us very often ; he was so good that 
I quite pitied the poor girls, to think he could never marry. It 
•was really distressing to hear him talk of how they were persecuted 
by their cruel bishop, who wouldn't let them walk barefooted in 
the streets — ^he always wore the most lovely boots — ** 

Her current of reminiscences was broken by Eliza's vanishing 
into the house under pretext of seeing about luncheon, and it 
became diverted into a new channel. 

" I really yearn to be away from this country again,** she con- 
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tinued to AUingrton, who was delighted to have met her. " It is 
unpleasant that the people should be such can-ale — " 

" I beg your pardon — such what? " 

" Can-ale. They don't bow and smile and look so pleased 
when you speak to them as the lovely peasantr}' do abroad, you 
know. Oh, I quite yearn to go there again ; but Mr. Graynan, he 
thinks of nothing but business, business all the time. My gracious, 
I wouldn't care whether there was any business or not, so long as 
we had plenty of money.^' 

While this fluent monologue was proceeding to the intense 
amusement of the auditors, Mr. Graynan was absorbed in talk 
with Mr. Wharton, walking back and forth in the garden. 

" I tell you, Wharton," he was saying, gesticulating with a 
short, nervous movement of the right arm — *•! tell you it's no 
use expecting anything more from that silver-mine. It's busted ; 
knocked higher 'n a kite ; bottom dropped clean out." 

These contradictory statements seemed to sufficiently reconcile 
themselves to carry a deep conviction to Mr. Wharton's mind^ 
His placid features shaded to a look of anguish, and his voice 
lowered as he spoke slowly : 

'* Are you sure of what you are saying ? Quite sure ? You 
know how much money I invested in that concern. Why, my 
God ! " he cried suddenly, stopping short and the shadows deepen- 
ing into a gloom of weary despair. " my liability amounts to more 
than half of all that I am worth." 

He gazed at Graynan as though partially stupefied. 

" Don't let that trouble you," said his friend, coolly. " One 
night, and not so very long ago either, I was cleaned out of all but 
about thirty thousand ; well, I went home feeling pretty bad, I tell 
you. When I came down town next morning I had a point on Erie, 
so I just took my luck in my hand and went in for all that I had. 
That's the day it jumped up from forty to a hundred and seven- 
teen. So you see what being posted will do for a man. Now, 
stocks are very good, but the best thing for you is a quiet, steadjt 
investment, something that's sure, and that won't bother you too 
much with looking after it. I've got a neat little affair on hand, 
that you can have a share of, if you want to go in." 

•* What is it ? Of course I wish to retrieve what I have lost," 
said Mr. Wharton, cheering up. 

" Exactly," said the eminent speculator, dwelling on and empha- 
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sizing the first syllable of his assenting word. " The thing's just 
this : did you know that the brick-yard here is for sale ? " 

"No." 

" Well, it is, and I want you to take three-quarters of it, while 
I'll be good for the rest. The property now brings in twelve per 
cent., but we can arrange matters so as to get twenty per cent, on 
the price." 

Mr. Wharton's eye brightened ; he rubbed his hands together 
complacently. 

" I should be very well satisfied with that. But Jiow will you 
manage it .^ " 

" Just leave that to me ; it will be all right," responded Mr. 
Graynan, with a knowing wink. 

" I should like to see my way clear before making the invest- 
ment," Mr. Wharton persisted. 

*' My idea, then, is this. There has been some talk of a strike, 
and that's what makes the present owners anxious to get the 
property off their hands. When we own the yard, the strike will 
happen in the fall." 

" How do you know ? " 

" That's my business. At the same time there will be a gen- 
eral strike all along the river, stopping production and sending up 
the price of brick. We will look out to have a large stock on 
hand ready for the market, and that is how I mean to give you 
twenty per cent, for your money.'-* 

" Can you engineer the strike ? " 

" I know the * man who runs the machine. The strike will 
take place just when we are ready for it, and not a moment be- 
fore." 

Mr. Wharton stopped in his walk and pondered, looking upon 
the ground. Not yet permeated enough with the Wall Street idea 
of " cleverness " in an operation to be wholly unmindful of the 
destitution a strike would cause amongst the unfortunate puppets 
who were to dance for his profit, or to be able to shake from him- 
self all feeling of moral responsibility ; he could not at once accept 
the proposition. But Mr. Craynan gave him short time in which 
to hesitate. 

" Come," he said, impatiently ; "which is it ? Yes, or no." 

" 1 don't like the strike," said Mr. Wharton, thoughtfully. 

" Pooh, pooh, man ; that's nothing. I get up one regularly 
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every two years down at my coal-mines in Pennsylvania. It don't 
hurt the men — much," he added after a moment's pause. 

Mr. Wharton thought a while longer, then recollecting the 
need, the absolute, imperative need there was for him to make up 
his recent loss, gave voice to an unwilling "Yes." 

" Right you are," said Mr. Graynan. " In a day or two we'll 
go over the yard, examine the title-deeds and that sort of thing, 
and settle about the payment. At least one-third can remain on 
bond and mortgage." 

Discussing the money details of their contemplated purchase, 
they were met by a servant bringing intelligence that the ladies 
were awaiting their presence at luncheon, and so the promenade 
came to an abrupt conclusion. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
The Harvest Home. 

THAT evening was to take place a Harvest Festival, gotten 
up under the joint auspices of Eliza's adviser and friend, 
"Father" Benly, Mrs. Graynan, and two or three ladies. of the 
neighborhood. Admiring intensely all English customs, particu- 
larly those which were most indigenous to that country and would 
therefore least bear transplanting to our soil, they had determined 
to make the Festival, as near as might be, a perfect reproduction 
of those scenes obtaining where there is a large tenantry presided 
over by manorial proprietors. Services were to be held in the 
Episcopal church, after which a tea was to be given the village chil- 
dren, and the performances were to conclude with a dance in a 
large bam, whose use had been obtained for the occasion. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Wharton invited Allington to accompany 
them, and leaving the house about five, they were soon at the 
church. This was a handsome stone edifice, built in the cruci- 
form style, with the altar towards the east and the font at the door, 
faintly illumined by large stained-glass windows. The seats were 
of oak with straight backs, uncushioned ; the floor of tessellated 
stone, and the organ hid in a crypt to the right of the reading 
desk — all in the most severely orthodox manner. Everything was 
correct with the exception of a raw newness, which even the Vir- 
ginia creeper running over the smooth outside could not entirely 
conceal. This same outside of the church had, at the time of its 
building, been the cause of quite a violent dispute — conducted on 
both sides with the acrimony known only to church squabbles — 
on account of the stone being dressed instead of being left in 
its natural condition.. The proceeding, entailing a large expense, 
had aroused the ire of many parishioners, and although Mr. Benly 
did his i)est to keep peace between the opposing parties, the feud 
still smouldered to such an extent that upon every question, how- 
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ever trivial, there were invariably two sides, which fought and dis- 
cussed the subject as if it were a matter of life and death. The 
plot of ground surrounding the church thinly covered its naked- 
ness with a ragged mantle of spare grass ; no trees had been set 
out except a few tender saplings, guarded by circular boxes, whose 
])ranches might perhaps afford shade to the great-grandchildren 
of the sagacious planters. Like every American church, the build- 
ing was almost overwhelmed by debt ; to the piteous committee 
appeals for the redemption of which the parishioners remained 
deafly obdurate. 

But notwithstanding the harsh crudity of its exterior, the inside 
of the church presented to the large number of visitors a very 
beautiful sight. The windows, door and chancel arch were fes- 
tooned with long drooping wreaths of wheat, rye, oats and barley, 
caught up and diversified with strings of evergreen and smilax. 
Above the chancel were glinting green leaves so arranged as to 
form the words, ** He visited the earth and blessed it." Over the 
altar window were similar leaves, reading " The earth is the 
Lord's." The deep sills of the recessed windows were filled with 
ferns, mosses and wild flowers ; resting on them and in every 
other spot where they could be placed were grapes, pears, peaches 
and apples. The font was draped with evergreens ; standing in 
the centre was a cross of white flowers. Quantities of green 
wreaths were hung upon the walls. Colored cloths decorated 
the pulpit and lecturn, and from them were suspended baskets of 
fruit. Flowers intermingled with ears of corn and wheat were 
strewn upon the chancel steps and upon the stalls. Baskets of 
flowers and fruit were inside the chancel rail. The -centre of the 
altar was occupied by a large gilt cross surmounted by a floral 
crown ; on each side was a golden vase and flowers. 

The soft, mild rays of the sinking sun, streaming through the 
gorgeous dyes of the stained glass and lighting up the numberless 
tones of green in a thousand colors of gleaming blazonry, uniting 
with the faint flicker of the few wax candles on the pulpit and lec- 
turn, made a very dream of color which affected Lily keenly. It 
was so full of deep, rich delight that insensibly tears came into her 
eyes from excess of emotion, so stirred was she by the multiplicate 
mingling of sights, odors and sounds — for now the deep diapason 
of the organ began to rumble in a singularly weird and effective 
manner. Where she sat was in the shadow ; before her fluttered 
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the wavering light of the candles ; on every side was the intense 
glow of deep green relieved by the shimmer of lighter-colored fruit ; 
overhead poured blazing glories from the western window in a 
broad band of vivid yet sombre tints. Leaning back, Lily aban- 
doned herself to her impressions, indulging without restraint in 
that vague, shadowy dreaming which has neither thought nor 
shape, common to all highly imaginative temperaments. She 
looked at the dim, drifting sensations as one looks at the ocean 
when covered with a mist, losing oneself in the greyish tossing 
mass that bears within it all possibilities of sunset's glow or morn- 
ing's brightness, that inspires feelings as imponderable but cling- 
ing, as ethereal yet real as its own enwrapping and rarefied dif- 
fuseness. 

Far different was it with Alling^on. To him the scene was as 
a cleverly contrived theatrical presentation. For so many years he 
had been engaged in training his intellect to consider all from the 
stand-point of a cold, calm intelligence, that by this time the word 
sentiment conveyed to him no other impression than that of a 
meaningless abracadabra. Instead of interrogating the tetragram, 
he looked at it carelessly as a symbol utterly empty. Excluding 
from consideration all which could not be squared and measured 
by the rules of logic, he had come to such a pass that, while 
acknowledging in others the existence of emotions to which he 
was a stranger, he could in no wise sympathize with them. He 
could grow no flowers in his mental garden ; nothing could exist 
there merely for the sake of beauty, but must be destined to some 
recognized, definite use. He was a Positivist, leaving out the wor- 
ship of humanity. Gleaming sights, delicate, voluptuous perfumes, 
the propinquity of beautiful women; the sound of music, either poet- 
ically soft, deliriously gay or inspiritingly martial — all these affected 
profoundly the sensuous part of him which he had assiduously 
cultivated ; but beyond that, nothing. The dashing of waves upon 
a shore, the glimmer of the moon rising from a bank of clouds 
upon the purple surface of a lake, the tones of music heard by 
night through dusky shades, instead of suggesting to him unspeak- 
able longings, mystic and inexplicable leanings of the spirit, brought 
no emotions which he could not readily analyze and account for 
on scientific principles. He could tell to a nicety just how he was 
moved ; the cause and the action of vaso-motor nerves. Nor 
would he have been different. It was a pleasure, from which even 
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more philosophic minds than his are not wholly exempt, to feel him- 
self superior to those who were so stirred by what were merely 
various phases of nature uniting in a certain sequence, or mental 
states brought about by diet and surroundings. 

It was with no emotional mind that he gazed upon Lily during 
the service as she rose or sat or knelt, her face suffused with a ten- 
der, rosy flush, her head slightly thrown back, her nostrils expand- 
ing and contracting, and her eyes shining with the reflected light 
of her formless musings. Her beauty thrilled him ; her character, 
her sweet purity of maidenly freshness, as clear and unstained as 
a shaded spring, he could but salute with bowed head. Past the 
time of youth's violent and suddenly conceived passions, priding 
himself upon being thoroughly emancipated from the yoke of feel- 
ing, AUington was deliberately becoming in love with Lily. He 
knew well whither he would be led by the indulgence of such 
thoughts as he had lately frequently thought, what would be the 
consequence of seeing her often, to what condition of mind he 
would finally come, but was perfectly willing to drift with the tide. 
There seemed no reason why he should not ; his future assured, 
he could indulge long-cherished ambition by leisurely doing work 
which would bring at least celebrity. In every respect he was 
entirely eligible — he smiled as the hack society word pas^d 
through his brain, thinking how little Lily was likely to be influ- 
enced by any such consideration. There was no reason why he 
could not win her ; he was not old, was certainly good-looking — it 
required the exercise of small vanity to say that — was cultivated 
and well born. No ; there was no reason why he should not win 
her. 

The prolonged services came to an end. Eliza had enjoyed 
them extremely, passing her time between complacent 'self-reflec- 
tion and admiration of the taste displayed by Father Benly. This 
pleasing state of mind had been occasionally interrupted by the 
sight of Mrs. Graynan, who offered to Eliza's agonized eye a fine 
view of purple gloves and yellow bonnet. The latter vibrated with 
a regular oscillatory motion as though it were the pendulum of a 
clock swinging in time to the rhythmic beats of her sleep. It 
would rise and fall in painful sequence until a sudden jerk would 
threaten dislocation of the neck. Mrs. Graynan would then arouse 
herself with a start and a shake of her mighty shoulders, looking 
about with a wronged, indignant air, apparently suspecting that 
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some one had been laughing at her expense, and wishing to deny 
that she had given any just provocation. Then, her head would 
again slowly droop forward, and, made drowsy by the heat, resume 
the nodding motion. But, notwithstanding this distraction. Eliza 
did not fail to perform her genuflections in such a marked manner 
that no one in the church could fail to notice how rigid she was in 
the observance of what she was pleased to dignify as most solemn 
duties. 

The stilted but sensible sermon had been preached, the last 
anthem nasally chanted, the last hymn sung with falsetto shrill- 
ness by the females and low-toned grumbling indistinctness by the 
males — after the manner of most country choirs — and the congre- 
gation being dismissed, Mr. Wharton's party lingered for the 
clergyman. They were soon joined by Mr. Benly. Dressed in 
the extreme of clerical fashion, the tight-fitting vest, buttoned 
closely to his throat where it showed only a plain linen band, and 
the long-skirted coat with its narrow collar, combined to make 
him appear even more thin than he really was, and any pair of 
scales could have told that that was thin enough. His lank, sal- 
low face with high cheek-bones, rendered higher by the falling in 
of the cheeks, caused by frequent fasting, his bulging weak eyes, 
his narrow colorless lips, and retreating indecisive chin united to 
show him one of those clergymen whose most enthusiastic sup- 
porters and obsequious followers are found amongst young girls. 
Older people endure them with a good-humored tolerance or laugh 
at them satirically. Younger people, with but little to think of, 
become their devoted admirers, obeying implicitly their guidance 
in all ecclesiastical vagaries. There is a certain period in the life 
of all persons when the littleness of earth strikes them with most 
impressive force ; when they realize — ^as never before or after — how 
small a thing is our world, and how infinitely smaller is any indi- 
vidual part ; when they feel the necessity of accepting some stand- 
ard of conduct which shall rule their daily life. Happy are those 
who settle calmly into some broad catholic faith wherein they can 
indulge the utmost charity and eschew all malice ; not so happy 
those who fly into extravagance only to rebound into a narrower 
belief, when the current of their life is diverted into new channels 
and flows through different scenes. 

Mr. Benly walked by Eliza's side as one accustomed to take 
that position by prescriptive right, and the group moved towards 

5 
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a grove where the children's feast was to occur. Lily had recov- 
ered from the influence of the church, and was now laughing and 
chatting gayly with AUington. He exerted himself to please her 
as he had done from the first moment of their acquaintance ; en- 
deavoring to harmonize with her moods, or, at least, to say nothing 
which should jar upon them. In this he was moderately success- 
ful ; now and then something would unconsciously slip from him 
at which she would shrink as a sensitive plant shrinks at the touch 
of a feather, but the momentary impression thus produced was 
gone as soon as perceived. She had come to like him very much. 
His power of simulating interest in subjects which she affected 
was too clever for her inexperienced eyes to see the cracks in the 
veneering ; and as he was always on the alert to be careful of his 
words, disagreeing from her only enough to give their conversation 
the necessary vitality, her liking for him strengthened day by day. 
Constant companionship had much to do with this : it is impossible 
for two persons — especially when of opposite sexes — to be much 
together v^thout growing, in a manner, used to each other, 
and, when separated, experiencing a sense of loss which is easily 
mistaken for another feeling. Lily admired Alling^on for giving 
up his life to his uncle, since, of course, she knew nothing of his 
pecuniary reasons. Whenever he referred to the subject, which 
his tact permitted him to do very seldom, he depicted himself as 
one who had sacrificed a pleasant existence to an old man's cap- 
tious whims. 

Three long, slightly-built wooden tables, set out amidst trees, 
were destined for the enjoyment of the children ; berries, ice-cream, 
and that peculiarly abominable mixture, rural sponge-cake, consti- 
tuting the details of this enjoyment. But children are gifted with 
the stomachs of ostriches, and, by the way in which the sponge- 
cake disappeared, would seem to be also gifted with the marvellous 
digestive apparatus of that animal, fabled to accommodate any- 
thing from sawdust to ten-penny nails. They all ate voraciously, 
and the village doctor looked on approvingly, smiling blandly for 
reasons best known to himself. 

The next thing on the programme was a harvest dance in the 
bam, and thither proceeded the spectators. Most of these were 
ladies and gentlemen of the neighborhood who had come to honor 
with their presence " a real harvest home, such as we read of in 
English novels." But unfortunately only few farmers could be 
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persuaded to make an appearance ; the larger portion of them 
having asseverated with many strange bucolic oaths that they 
wouldn't come and kick up their shins for a lot 0* city folks — durn 
*em. If they wanted to dance they would do it at home ; and in- 
quired with much asperity if Thanksgiving wasn't good enough 
for them that they wanted to set up an opposition. Others de- 
clared that it was only some 'Piscopal nonsense, and they wouldn't 
have nothing to do with it. Some dozen laborers and their wives, 
however, were on hand, and in addition to these there were many 
Irish servant-girls ready for a frolic. Men enough and tp spare were 
assembled in the bam ; some lured by a false rumor of surrepti- 
tious whiskey, a few for the sake of having a good time, they knew 
not why and cared not how, and the remainder because, in defauU 
of anything more exciting, this would while away the evening. 

An old negro had been procured to play the fiddle, and Mr. 
Benly, the manager of the affair, entering with Mr. Wharton's 
party, gave him notice to strike up. He accordingly perched him- 
self on a heap of cornstalks, rapped smartly with the bow on the 
back of his instrument, and called out lustily, " Take yer places, 
ladies and gen'lum, for der fust squar dance," and the fun began. 
Before he had well got through the elaborate introduction with 
which he deemed it necessary to regale his auditors in order to 
show his skill, the limited space was filled with those eager for a 
good time. The creaky notes soon turned to cotillon music, » nd 
the floor resounded beneath the tread and energetic jumps of he 
dancers. 

To those who stood upon the outside, looking into the bam, he 
scene presented was strikingly picturesque. The harvest moon, 
big, round and yellow, seemingly magnified to twice its usual diam- 
eter, was slowly rising above the gloomy eastern hills, its glittering 
radiance streaming far and wide in a flood of wondrous gleam- 
ing, shining upon the near treetops with a bluish steely glint that 
appeared almost harsh in contrast with the golden haze that swept 
over the distant fields. The intense brilliancy poured up towards 
the zenith, flooding the stars and making them to seem dim and 
feeble ; it poured down over the fair country, investing all with a 
fairy-like glamour, causing it to shine with a glow rarely seen save 
in dreams. Off" to the west lay the dark purple river, quiet and 
slumbrous ; its sombre bosom occasionally breaking into long curv- 
ing lines of phosphorescent sparkle, dotted with flakes of foam as 
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the muffled thud of a passing steamboat came to the listeners in 
a monotonous smothered roar. The side of the barn towards the 
moon glistened with a greyish gleam that reflected the light in a 
thousand twinkling points, while the opposite side was gloomily 
suggestive of brooding shade. From the interior came the flimsy 
flickering of scattered lanterns dangling from the rafters ; the high 
notes of the screeching fiddle, the cracked cries of its performer, 
the merry ringing laughter of the dancers, and, over all, the regular 
tramping of their feet in measured sequence. 

They stood there conversing : AUington quoting poetry to Lily ; 
Mr. Benly discussing St. Paul's opinion of women with Harriet, who 
made his life a burden to him on the subject of that unlucky apos- 
tle's sentiments, casting appealing glances towards Eliza ; Mrs. 
Graynan entertaining Mr. Wharton with a circumstantial account 
of her various yearnings, and the other spectators talking the usual 
talk. Suddenly a scream loud and shrill echoed from down the 
road. All started, looking in the direction whence proceeded the 
strange sound. It was repeated, and several of the men stepped 
forward to inquire into the cause of the disturbance. 

Gazing intently, they saw a white-shirted, hatless figure ap- 
proaching rapidly with a curiously uneven movement. It came 
swiftly nearer, disclosing itself to be Jake, who burst into the little 
group, his eyes wide opened, his hair rumpled, and his mouth 
agape, panting lor breath. 

" I seed him right full in the face — fair and square," he at length 
gasped, in response to the numerous questions showered upon him, 
his lungs working the while like a pair of bellows. 

" You saw whom ? " was the general demand. 

" Jacob, you have been drinking," said Mr. Benly sternly, as, 
indeed, he was justified in saying from Jake's omni-dishevelled 
manner and exceedingly perfumed breath which exhaled an aroma 
by no means resembling that of Araby the blest. 

The dancers, their attention excited by the disturbance, came 
from the bam and crowded around to hear the news, the old fiddlei 
bringing up the rear. 

"Well, I might 'a been havin'a little su'thin'," said Jake apolo- 
getically to Mr. Benly — an ancient taskmaster in the way of forcing 
him to make brick without straw, or work without drinking : 
" But I wasn't drunk ; no, sir, no mor'n you are. Not a bit 
of it." 
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** But whom did you see ? " asked AUing^on, for Jake had now 
recovered possession of as much sense as persistent apple-jack 
had left him. 

" I seed a ghost. That's wot I see — ^therenow ! " he exclaimed 
triumphantly, as who should say * Match that if you can.' 

" A ghost ? Nonsense." 

" 'Taiin't no nonsense. I see him as plain as I see you." 
Jake's stock of similes was limited. 

" Where ? " . 

" Down here/' jerking his head backwards ; "just on the road 
leadin* from the deppo*. He was a-goin' along, lookin' just as 
natural as life. I see him right in the face, an' I dropped. Then, 
wen he'd gone by, I kinder come to, an' I jumped up, an' I hol- 
lered, an' I run. I tell yer I was skeered — ^wus'n wen I fit inter 
the army, the fus' time I hear the bullets a-flyin* an' a-hissin*." 

" Are you sure that it was not a man ? " 

•* Sure ? Why, Lordy, the man's dead — been dead more'n two 
years." 

" How do you know ? " 

" 'Cause I see his body — ain't that enough ? No, I know a 
ghost, an' I tell yer I saw one ter-night, sure's I'm alive." 

" But whose ghost was it ? " 

"Well, never mind 'bout that; there ain't no use in scarin' 
other folks, too. If he wants ter see 'em, he knows how to find 
em. 

" You were drunk," said Allington contemptuously. 

" Tell ye, I wasn't ; hadn't had more'n six or seven glasses of 
apple-jack. Like to see that make me drunk ! Pooh ! Wish it 
would," wistfully. 

Mr. Benly led Jake aside and tried to persuade him that there 
were no ghosts ; a proposition to which Jake was ready to give 
assent with a reservation in favor of his particular visitor. " There 
ain't no use in talkin'," he said finally, by way of closing the 
argument. "I see him, an' I know he's dead. If 'twasn't a 
ghost, I'd like ter know what 'twas." 

The answer to this question was easily given ; it was agreed 
that he had been intoxicated and had probably had a nightmare. ] 
Dancing was resumed ; all went on as before, though the ghost 
still lingered awhile in Lily's mind. 
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" Do you think that he could really have seen anything ? " she 
asked AUington. 

"Certainly not,'* was the prompt response. "He is most 
likely suffering from incipient delirium tremens." 

Had those words been true the course of AUington 's life would 
have been vastly different. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
Two Women. 

ON the block above the largest retail dry-good store in the city, 
which is as noticeable for its size as for its total lack of all 
architectural pretension, there were recently two or three buildings 
whose interior presented a bewildering maze of winding passages 
and tortuous staircases. Narrow halls, with uneven floors, led 
from one structure to the other, bending in mysterious curves and 
very apt to end in a no-thoroughfare by bringing the adventurous 
explorer face to face with a blank wall. - Stairs rose in every place 
but that in which one would expect to find them ; these conducted 
to other stairs which, in turn, were as involved and difficult to 
thread as those already passed. The walls were smooth, and the 
plaster in fairly good condition, though it was much like a palimp- 
sest. Any one endowed with sufficient patience could occupy 
a good hour in deciphering the various layers of paper, numerous 
traces of each being visible. Daylight rarely penetrated into the 
recesses ; at the utmost there was but a faint, yellowish sort of 
gleam, as if the rays of the sun were afflicted with a bad liver- 
complaint. The boarding creaked and gave beneath the feet, and 
the balustrade yielded to the motion of a hand in a fashion which 
was the decided reverse of reassuring. 

Divided and cut up into an infinitude of small apartments, with 
the exception of one good-sized room sometimes used for lectures 
or concerts, the numerous rooms were occupied almost exclusively 
by three classes of beings — quack doctors, dress-makers and art- 
ists : the latter, as becomes soaring genius, taking possession of 
the highest and consequently the cheapest. For a large proportion 
of the tenants rent-day was synonymous with the First of May, for 
when that important period approached many of them endeavored 
as best they might to emulate the symbolical Arabs and steal away 
as quietly as possible. One room at the back of the building was 
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exclusively de\'oted to the reception of effects confiscated for rent, 
and of these it was full. It contained a motley collection of easels, 
dentists' chairs, picture frames — their destined contents being given 
free passage as not worth the trouble of detention — lay figures, and 
several huge rolls of dirty canvas, which had formerly wqn open- 
mouthed admiration from country people as panoramas of the war 
or of Europe. 

Each side of the door was thickly inlaid with tin signs, bearing 
in gilt letters more or less fresh a quantity of names. One of 
the oldest of these sig^ had upon it the words, " Frank Sturdy, 
Artist." 

It was this which caught the eye of Silva, as she came thither 
with Tommy Grains after his taking her from the unsavory atmo- 
sphere of Mrs. Biker's meeting. She had promised him to see the 
woman of whom he spoke so familiarly by her first name, but when 
on the threshold her courage failed. She faltered and hung back. 

" I do not like to go there. I — I — am afraid." 

" You have not the least cause, Silva," said Tommy encour- 
agingly, drawing her into the vestibule, out of the crowd surging up 
and down Broadway. ** I can appreciate if I can not fully under- 
stand why you should shrink from meeting another woman, but 
you need have no dread of Frank ; she is as open and generous as 
a man, besides possessing all a woman's delicacy and native refine- 
ment. Come." 

As she had hitherto yielded to his stronger will in obeying him, 
so she now again yielded, and ascended the stairs slowly by his side, 
panting as they went still upwards. Reaching the topmost land- 
ing. Tommy paused to let Silva regain her exhausted breath. Then, 
bestowing upon her a cheering look, he led the way along a narrow, 
whitewashed hall to a door whereon was the same name they had 
noticed below. 

A knock was answered by "Come in." Turning the knob. 
Tommy preceded Silva through the doorway and around the 
screen of colored paper standing immediately before it. 

The room into which they entered was bare as bare could be. 
Small and confined, its only furniture consisted of two rickety 
chairs and a very shaky-looking chest of drawers. Standing in the 
centre was a square piece of board, about the size of a small table, 
supported by four outward-stretching legs some five feet from the 
floor ; on it was a mass of clay, part of which was enveloped in 
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wet rags while the uncovered portion was dry and cracked. At the 
foot was a bucket of water and a quantity of rags. Upon the board 
lay many oddly-shaped httle tools, looking like the product of a 
mixed breed of chisels and spoons. 

" Wait a minute/' said the artist as she smilingly nodded to 
Tommy. Dipping her hands into the water, she washed and wiped 
them upon the long spotted blouse descending from her neck to 
her feet, in almost the space of time indicated. 

A few minutes passed before Silva summoned up sufficient 
bravery to raise her eyes to the artist's face and see what sort of 
looking person was the one to whom Tommy had brought her. She 
saw a woman of thirty-five or perhaps thirty-eight years of age, 
with a fresh bright countenance which perfectly justified her baptis- 
mal name. She was not handsome, nor yet the opposite, but some- 
thing in her face was so invitingly sympathetic, the expression was 
so open and noble, that Silva felt she could rest upon its owner as 
a tired child upon its mother's bosom. Frank's eyes were large 
and greyish in color, with a kindly light in them, the pupils expand- 
ing or contracting when she looked with eagerness or withdrew 
them satisfied fron) the object of their gaze. Her hair was dark 
brown streaked with white, and twisted tightly around her head 
in a single coil, showing what many women take such unaccount- 
able pains to conceal — ^the beautiful slope at the nape of the neck. 
Her form was full and inclined to stoutness, though refined and 
agile. 

Grains stayed but a short time, his intention being to remain 
only long enough to relieve Silva of her first embarrassment. 
Frank was already acquainted with the major portions of her story, 
and it was therefore unnecessary for him to communicate anything 
further. He soon arose to go, but after bidding Silva good after- 
noon — for the sun was now rapidly declining towards the west — 
drew Frank behind the screen. 

" I shall perhaps come back this evening," he said, fumbling in 
his vest pocket. •* Treat Silva gently ; she needs it — poor girl ! " 
Then abruptly, "Here, take this," and hurriedly thrusting into her 
hand a crumpled ten-dollar bill, he disappeared with more agility 
than Frank had ever before credited to him. 

Locking the door, Frank rejoined Silva. " Come into the other 
room," she said ; " you will find it more comfortable than this." 

The other room was small like the studio, but more comfort- 
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ably fitted up. Beneath the gas jet dependent from the ceiling 
was a table covered with green baize, on which were lying several 
muslin-bound and paper-covered books ; the contents of two 
hanging shelves also showed that Frank was able to keep abreast 
with the thought of the day. The walls were decked with a num- 
ber of chromos — each possessing some peculiar effect of sky, 
cloud or sunlight which had caught Frank's fancy — and cheap 
wooden brackets supporting a complete series of her works. 
These bore labels denoting the order in which they were produced, 
and afforded opportunities for a curious study in noticing the differ- 
ent phases of her mind and the development of one thought from 
its predecessor. In a comer was a squat, fat cooking stove, 
sprawling out its short legs, and sticking its long neck of pipe out 
the window like an inquisitive plesiosaurus, anxious to look into 
the streets and see what was going on in this nineteenth century. 
Above it were some shelves containing a modest culinary battery. 
At the farther end of the room a curtained alcove held the bed. 
Some chairs, easy and decidedly otherwise, and a wide comfortable 
lounge, completed the domestic equipment. 

Seating Silva on the lounge, Frank commenced speaking of 
herself as the best way in which to reassure her g^est, for the 
startled look had not yet died out of her opened eyes, nor the color 
in her cheeks ceased to fitfully come and go. 

" I often amuse myself with looking over these statuettes of 
mine, and remembering how I was influenced in making them by 
the feelings which affected me at the time. Now, here is the first 
I made when I settled down to steady work in these rooms. You 
see — it is a toad. I was horribly out of sorts then, and very blue. 
I used to make half-a-dozen toads a day, and kept at it for a 
month, until the demand ceased. Next, is a lizard — I was getting 
better then, so of course my ideas began to modify. These I 
worked at for about six weeks. No. 3 is a grasshopper. This 
fellow ran so well that I kept at him for over two months, and 
stopped only because I was tired ; but I think that I shall turn out 
some more of his brothers in time for the holidays. By this time, 
as you can imagine without much difficulty, I was pretty well 
cured ; and so my next production was a fly, who flew so well that 
he brought me in quite an amount of greenback grist. Then 
comes a baby — ^why, my poor girl, you are crying." 

Little Silva was indeed crying. So long isolated, so long feel- 
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ing herself obliged to shun her old friends and associates, to keep 
far from them lest they should see her taint; to contain within 
herself all corroding thoughts, living only upon the memory of the 
brief, too brief time when she had fondly believed herself happy, 
but which was now her bitter anguish — her nervous strength was 
completely exhausted. The talk with Grains in the bier-garden 
had broken through the icy barrier of separation she had striven 
to erect around her present life. Frank's kind reception, the 
attempt by careless conversation to distract her mind — and of this 
the intention far more than the words — the knowledge that her 
story was known to this woman, who yet did not shrink from her, 
nor refuse to take her hand — completely dissolved the icy barrier. 
It melted mto tears, soft tears that rolled with increasing frequency 
down the thin cheeks. 

" Do not cry," said Frank, as she sat down by her side upon 
the lounge, and, putting an arm around her waist, drew Silva to- 
wards her so that the poor girlish head sank on her shoulder, 
where it rested as a tired bird rests in the hand. " Or, yes, cry ; 
cry out your sorrows, and relieve your overburdened heart of its 
grief. Do not fear with me ; Tommy has told me about you. God 
knows, my child, that I also came only too near mistaking my way 
as you have mistaken yours, and every night on my knees do I 
thank Him for having preserved me." 

Frank's voice, a purie contralto, had in it an odd, strange inflec- 
tion like a chord which gave many of her words an impressive 
intonation. Though masculine to some, never did human tones 
sound sweeter to human ears than did this voice to Little Silva as 
the curious diapason was heard through the rapidly gathering 
darkness. 

" I can feel with you, feel deeply, feel tenderly ; for by small 
merit of mine was I rescued. A mere accident, a trivial circum- 
stance opened my eyes, and I fled here to struggle with myself. 
The fight was long, very long and very weary, but I conquered in 
the end. Although that was more than twelve years ago, the 
memory of my struggle is still as keen, as vivid as on the day I 
first entered these rooms. Many a desolate hour have I passed 
here, many an hour of weakness, of temptation to retrace my steps 
and pursue the will-o'-the-wisp that flickered with enticing, delu- 
sive light ; many a time have I flung down my tools, resolved upon 
dreaming my dream let the awakening be what it might. EvjX — 
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thank God ! — the momentary dazzle always passed ; always did I 
see the falseness of the deceitful light, and started back in horror 
like one inadvertently stepping too near the edge of a precipice." 

A pair of thin arms stole around Frank's protecting form ; a 
thin cheek moved closer to her own ; a faint voice murmured 
brokenly : 

" I loved him so — I trusted — " 

Frank's tones became lower and softer. 

" I can imagine that. I can imagine a happy, unsuspecting 
girl trusting entirely in the man she loves. I can imagine her, in 
her innocence, giving away her heart so completely that she does 
not realize what more she g^ves ; I can imagine her so enwrapped 
in the rosy-colored mist of love, that wondrous mantle Which con- 
ceals from us all thoughts of earth, that when she has given her 
heart she has ^ven her all, and thinks not, cares not, for anything 
further. And I can imagine such a one waking — ^waking from her 
opium slumber, waking to fall from heaven to rugged, stony ground, 
waking to life, to eating sorrow." 

The thin arms tightened around her; thin lips kissed her 
thankfully. Her voice softened more ; the strange, odd chord at 
intervals sounded deeper and more sonorous through the dense 
gloom. 

"I can imagine such a woman wild, despairing, and then 
sinking down into a sullen lethargy of misery, caring for nothing, 
hoping nothing, praying only for death. And I can see such a 
woman — for I no longer imagine — meeting a friend, a friend who 
had also suffered, who also knows the meaning of lacerated affec- 
tions, of poisoned love, and whose wounds, though not so deep, 
are deep enough to make her sympathize fully with her sister." 
The sonorous voice grew low and solemn. " And I can see the 
poor, wearied girl, hardly more than a child, heart-sick and lonely, 
determining that all is not yet lost ; that though the past may not 
be retrieved, it may still be atoned for ; determining that she will 
still fight bravely the battle of life, that she will still walk onward, 
strive upward and look steadily before. I can see her praying 
humbly, devotedly, that her sins may be forgiven, that courage 
may be granted her to struggle and endure, that she may so live 
as to at last stand in the white light of that place where the 
wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest." 

The tones died away, fading into the thick air, as the two 
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women sat there, Silva's head buried upon the breast where, for 
the first time after months of torture, it found a safe and welcome 
rest. 

The red eye of an overlooking lamp glared into the dusky, 
darkened room, smote through the shadows hovering in the cor- 
ners, touched with a fantastic gleam the inquisitive stove-pipe, and 
cast a dim halo around Frank sitting and holding Little Silva's 
head upon her breast, speaking to her of consolation and of hope. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
Nephelokokugia. 

NEPHELOKOKUGIA, or its modem correlative the Kingdom 
of Cocagne, is an exceedingly pleasant place to live in. 
Here the roasted ducks fly about, crying Come and eat me, and 
the community is subject to no stricter laws than those devised 
by the Roi d'lvetot. It is a lotos-eaters' paradise, a land where 
it is always afternoon. Not for its inhabitants shines the broad 
sun or blows the refreshing breeze of morning ; their sole light is 
a drowsy, mellow atmosphere, lulling to repose, inviting to rest, 
never disturbed save by breezes so gentle that they bu^ serve to 
break the monotony without stirring to more strenuous existence. 
Care, thought, never come within its enchanted borders ; no incen- 
tive to duty, no call to a higher, wider life breaks the dreamy spell. 
The languid air soothes to a gentle state in which pleasure of the 
moment is the sole consideration, and the only question is not 
what to do next — as in the outer world of heated, bustling strife — 
but how to prolong the sensuous sloth so dear to its natives. 

It resembles Bohemia, but is far different from that fabulous 
country. There was once a time when Bohemia held its own in 
the city of New York ; when its dwellers had a recognized position 
and could wield a certain amount of power. But that is now 
changed. The word Bohemian, at present, signifies — and, unhap- 
pily, with only too much truth — one who is idle, disreputable, and 
shiftless, given to inebriation and reckless borrowing. Perchance 
he may have talent, but whether he have or not is a matter of 
small consequence to him and to others, since he rarely takes 
the trouble of exerting it. The American Bohemia flourished too 
rapidly ; growing as an exotic, it absorbed the life-blood of those 
who frequented it, and to-day, ruined and almost forgotten, is 
remembered only by reason of its being bordered with dead men's 
bones. 
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Cocagne flourishes : it is comparatively harmless ; the air is 
scarcely noxious, and, though enervating, is not laden with disease- 
bearing germs. There is in it no class cultivating a particular 
scorn of all that is good or high ; singing Luther's refrain with 
hoarse voices, and so altering it as to assert that wine, woman 
and song are the only things worth living for ; scoffing with a per- 
verse brutality at all nobleness, and chanting the praises only of 
that which is low. In the Kingdom of Cocagne each follows the 
bent of his inclinations. The ingenuous aspirations of youth are 
not considered a proper butt for jests ; it is permitted to believe 
that life consists of something more than the mere satisfaction of 
daily wants, the indulgence of daily appetite ; women are judged 
by their mental, instead of by their physical qualities, and a man 
is not there deemed guilty of a moral dereliction because he pre- 
fers paying his debts to ordering a supper. 

The air is enervating ; those breathing it easily settle down to 
a state of passivity. The inhabitants being composed for the 
greater part of the younger men connected with the press, and 
artists of one kind or another, they are satisfied to produce but 
enough for a livelihood and enjoy themselves the remainder of the 
time. There is in newspaper work that which seems to unfit one 
for steady, long-continued application, and this the air of Cocagne 
tends in no way to counteract. Many men, of ability and talent to 
make a mark, fritter away their lives, and after years of work look 
back upon nothing more lasting than innumerable columns of 
matter which, like Franklin's ephemera, are bom only to die. 
Rapidly do they fall into the condition of a " hack," writing as they 
are instructed, and doing not a single stroke beyond what is abso- 
lutely necessary. They are content with this existence. At first 
they may feel some vague craving for a better state, some ill-de- 
fined sensation that they are not doing justice to themselves or to 
their brains ; but these sensations soon subside, their aspirations 
die of atrophy, and they plod on in their tread-mill course, with 
as much of earnestness and love for their labor as if they were 
hoeing cabbages. They live in a Fool's Paradise ; pleasant and 
agreeable enough for those who are content to sink into every-day 
drudgery, full of momentary amusement and rest from care, but 
as destructive of energy, as annihilating of enduring work as is the 
gloomier land of shadowy Bohemia. 

And thus lived Frederick Bayner. His only object had beea 
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to finish his work as satisfactorily and as quickly as possible, and 
to then divert himself in the easiest manner. Given a certain 
thing to investigate, a processioi> to accompany, a meeting to 
attend, upon their conclusion he would hurry to the office and 
write his account expeditiously. He did not slur nor shirk his 
work, but performed it in such wise as he might with least trouble 
to himself, while furnishing a report acceptable to the city editor. 
Occasionally, under the influence of emotions which he never 
troubled himself to analyze, he would take more pains ^th his 
work, labor over it carefully, polishing sentences and altering 
words until he had produced a well-written article. This he 
would read at breakfast the next morning with a slight glow of 
inward complacency, which usually died away into thoughts of 
what use to take so much toil and worry his brain for the sake of 
attaining so small a result. So, he would go on as before. 

The trip to Stemwell, for the purpose of making a letter about 
the rumored strike, had, however, an influence upon him which was 
destined to tinge all his subsequent career. The sight of Lily's 
fresh, sweet face, her pure, serene beauty, lingered with him like 
the reminiscence of dream music ; something ethereal, far removed 
from the dusty labor of earth, and raising the beholder to a higher 
plane. Its memory was as a bit of blue seen through the rifts of 
a cloudy sky. It was not that the fair face descended to him, but 
that he ascended towards it. He thought of it often. Accustomed 
to associate with men — Frank being his only feminine friend — he 
was more intensely affected than had he been better used to woman's 
society. With a young man's imaginative yielding to a capricious 
fancy, he wove many dreams of which Lily was the warp and he 
the woof, and then smiled to think how flimsy and thin was the 
airy loom. 

With the fair face before him, while at Stemwell, he felt incited 
to good work ; as a consequence his letter from that place was the 
best piece of writing he had yet done. The next afternoon, at 
the office, he felt a pleasurable thrill when told by the all-powerful 
managing editor that it was " good — ^very good indeed. And," 
added Mr. Saxton, " keep your eye on that brick-yard, so that if any- 
thing happens you can go there at once." In addition to this com- 
pliment, for Mr. Saxton 's compliments were like the visits of the 
misquoted angel, the " scissors " in the course of a few days showed 
him his letter copied in numerous out-of-town papers. 
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This was naturally very gratifying ; the more so since he was 
promoted to a higher grade than that of reporter, and given larger 
and more important events to write up. A good railroad "Occident 
occurring about this time — fortunately in the morning, so that he had 
the day and night in which to write — ^he produced a description of it 
which again evoked Mr. Saxton's encomiums, and again incited him 
to renewed etfort. . 

But despite the remembrance of the fair face, of the gracious 
eyes which it required small effort to call before him, smiling and 
kindly as when he had seen them — ^if ever any man lived in the 
Fool's Paradise it was he. It is trite to say that the daily pa pers 
absorb most of the best talent of the country, but the fact remains 
none the less true, and Frederick found plenty of companions. 
Seated in some bier-saloon — ^the common resort of those who can 
neither go home nor see each other in their respective offices — he 
talked with friends by the hour, discussing all subjects from Fichte's 
so-called explanation of tri-unity to the latest political rumor. 
Much lager would be consumed at their sittings, but to no delete- 
rious extent. This was perhaps good for education, for mental 
training, but very unsatisfactory in its tangible results. It was 
jolly and pleasant, to get through his work and then join the accus- 
tomed circle to there discuss the universe, considering hypotheses as 
established and deducing therefrom consequences which wo«id have 
made their respectable originators stare aghast. His work was well 
performed, but performed only that it might be finished ; as for 
doing anything beside his daily task, that he never once considered. 

Gradually the faint face became fainter ; the gracious eyes shone 
less brightly. He was not absolutely forgetting the one short 
glimpse he had had of Lily, but its memory was growing vaguer and 
more dream-like. Though frequently thinking of it, it came to him 
in such a manner that he could scarcely have told whether it were 
real or the recollection of a hurriedly seen painting. The airy loom 
stopped working ; no longer did it spin the many-tinted fabrics ot 
glowing colors which it had formerly yielded in rapid profusion. 
The warp was blurred and indistinct ; it melted into varying shapes 
that momentarily changed as changes drifting mist. Endeavoring 
to summon before his mind's eye the complete form of Lily, his 
Prospero's wand could produce only an unsubstantial ghost which, 
like those of Ossian, was so impalpable as to reveal the frosty stars 
beyond. 
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They were stars, but he did not aspire to them. For half an 
hour he had felt ambitious, but for half an hour only. A short 
reverie, like a passing vertigo, seemed to flit through his brain, he 
felt capable of being far more than he was ; that there was stuff 
in him to make a man who should be worth his salt — ^which he 
frankly acknowledged that he was not at present He would be 
industrious, laborious even ; but the reverie passed, and he sank 
back to his drudging existence. 

He had at one time thought much of seeing Lily again, for of 
this he did not doubt an instant ; he was convinced that he would 
meet her, or, rather, hardly questioned the possibility, feeling it 
instinctively as in the order of things. He would meet her, and 
by some means obtain an introduction, talk to her. Farther than 
this his imagination had not gone, save with a wide leap to admire 
the fabrications of the airy loom. But as the fair face became 
more indistinct these thoughts occurred to him no longer. The 
hot days of summer came and went, events succeeded each other 
with monotonous regularity — those falling to his share being 
amply recorded in the columns of the Globular in as good English 
as he was able to command, and that was of a very fair quality. 
These thoughts occurred to him no longer ; the idea of soon see- 
ing, of ever seeing the owner of that countenance which had so 
impressed itself upon him, though deeply sunken into his brain, 
was covered with the deposit left there by subsequent circum- 
stances : concealed by the veil of intervening weeks, it was gener- 
ally hidden except when some flitting emotion, some stirring of 
recollection sufficed to draw the veil aside. Then it would close, 
and the image behind relapse once more into that state which is 
of neither memory nor forgetfulness, but which requires a mental 
effort to perceive the dormant presence. 

So, Frederick lived in the Kingdom of Cocag^e, but the king 
was now deposed, and a queen ruled in his stead ; a queen so 
shadowy and so unsubstantial that only at times was she recog- 
nized as sovereign. But he could never be as he had been before 
seeing Lily. Unconsciously to himself, the genius had escaped from 
the bottle and was ever growing. For the present all went as 
before : he led the same free, careless, unthinking course of pre- 
vious months, catching the roasted ducks and wondering what 
was the reason that their flavor appeared to have greatly deterio- 
rated. They did not taste as they used, but he was unable to 
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determine if the fault lay in them or in his palate. As the red 
days of fall drew nigh, and the heated summer was waning to a 
close, Frederick paid much attention to Mr. Saxton's recommenda- 
tion, and kept his eyes steadily fastened upon the brick-yard at 
Stemwell, so as to be ready " in case anything happens." 



CHAPTER XV. 
An Ardent Reformer. 

THE anthropoidal ancestor had come to grief. Notwithstanding 
the toil bestowed and even lavished upon it by Mr. Snoggles, 
the showman to whose order it was made declared positively — and 
profanely — that it looked too much like a second-hand gorilla to 
suit his public, and refused to take it unless evidence of its being 
the connecting link were more plainly manifested. In vain did 
Mr. Snoggles assert that it was fashioned after scientific princi- 
ples ; the showman incontinently condemned scientific principles, 
adding strenuously, " I don't want them. What I do want is 
something to show the country folks, and hev the parsons bring 
their Sunday schools to, an' tell 'em what an awful cuss that Dar- 
win is. That's what I want." 

In this emergency Mr. Snoggles, presuming on the strength of 
the one memorable interview when Grains had " written him up," 
despatched a note to that brilliant journalist asking for his aid in 
reconciling matters. Tommy was delighted to assist at any such 
affair, besides having a private reason for wishing to see Snoggles, 
and so one afternoon in early September found him in the bird- 
shop with the showman, Mr. Snoggles, and the man of all work, 
Zachariah. 

" Now, I leave it to you, Mr. Grains," said Snoggles appeal- 
ingly, " if I 'ain't done my work all right. Mr. Grains, you see/* he 
continued to the showman in an explanatory manner, " is one o' 
them fellers on the Globular newspaper that knows all about these 
things and writes about 'em all the time. He's a real scientific 
gentleman, he is, an' don't believe nothin' unless he sees it. Wy, 
if you was to tell him that two and two make four he wouldn't 
agree unless he see it," and he looked around triumphantly at his 
success in thus summing up the character of a scientific gentle- 
man. 
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" I don't care nothin' about that," was the surly rejoinder. " I 
know wot suits me, an' this >er thing don't," waving his hand con- 
temptuously in the direction of Mr. Srioggles' masterpiece. 

" Come," said Grains, " before we talk any more, let's have him 
out, and take a good look at him." 

Zachariah was accordingly directed to lend a hand, and by his 
grumbling efforts, united with those of Mr. Snoggles, the huge 
monstrosity was placed in the centre of the little shop, where it 
could be surveyed from all sides. It was really a successful piece 
of handiwork. Standing five and a half feet high, the body was 
slightly bent forward, the right hand clasping a large stick on 
which it leaned, while the left arm was threateningly outstretched. 
The pose was good and effective ; as, indeed, it ought to have 
been, being copied from an illustration to one of Du Chaillu's 
books. 

*' Well," said the showman argumentatively, " I 'ain't no man- 
ner of objections to statin' wy he don't suit. I'll allow he's a good 
figger, and 'ud do bully for a musyum, or a one-horse side-show 
to a circus. But that ain't my business. I'm a moral exhibition, 
I am — Sunday schools half price — an' if I was ter tell folks that's 
the connecting link between man an' animals, they'd say it was a 
blasted lie, and wouldn't come no more. I've got to have some- 
thin', you see, for the parsons to talk about." 

" Then, what kind of thing do you want 1 " was Mr. Snog- 
gles' not unnatural inquiry. 

" I dunno exactly," with a lengthened drawl. " Somethin' for 
'em to preach over." 

"You cannot do better than this," said Grains persuasively, 
dropping into oratory. ** In the different collections of natural his- 
tory you may perhaps find his equal, but I venture to say with no 
fear of contradiction that his superior exists not. Observe, if you 
please, the refined and characteristic pointing of the ears ; notice 
how that trait may be even found in ourselves to a slight extent. 
Notice, furthermore, the extremely beautiful caudal suggestion 
about the termination of the os coccyx. And yet, my friends, we 
cannot call this most interesting creature a simian. No. Far be 
it from us to so lower the dignity of the human being, the highest 
in nature's infinitely varied and complicated scale. He is the 
anthropoidal ancestor from whom, in the words of the illustrious 
naturalist, we are probably descended. Is it not wonderful, stu- 
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pendous, staggering even to think of the animated protoplasm 
passing through the amorphous protozoon, progressing through 
the anthropoidal stages, and finally arriving at the full-blown homo- 
geneity of man, where the physical and psychical unite in their 
highest combinations ? " 

** Brayvo," cried Snoggles enthusiastically, fairly carried away 
by this burst of eloquence and hard words combined. " That's 
the sprt of talk for a scientific gent. What did I tell you ?*' he 
demanded of the showman. 

" Fust-rate," said this latter individual pithily ; then, turning 
to Grains, " Say, mister, what 'ud you charge to write me a 
speech like that for my show — sling in all them big w^ords, you 
know? I've got a feller to speak it; one of them chaps with lan- 
tern-jaws an' a black coat, but Lordy ! he can't write \yorth a 
cent. What 'ud you charge now, say ? " 

" I think," answered Grains, laughing, "that I can do what 
you want, and if you stick to your bargain with Mr. Snoggles III 
throw in the speech for nothing." 

" Will you though ? That's real kind," exclaimed the stufier 
of birds and manufacturer of anthropoidal ancestors. 

" Is that a go ? " asked the showman incredulously. 

" Yes." 

"Honest?" 

" Yes." 

"All right, then. Shake hands on it." Suiting the action to 
the word, he took Grains' hand in his own, gave it a sing^le 
shake, and dropped it like a stone. 

Here a diversion was created by Zachariah, who arose slowly 
from the stool on which he had been sitting, smoking his pipe 
and regarding the anthropoid with g^eat interest. He addressed 
Grains, speaking in his usual drawling manner : 

" Look here, mister; did you say that we've pointed ears, same 
as them monkeys ? " 

" They're not monkeys, Zack," interrupted Snoggles, exulting 
in his superior attainments. 

" I want to know if he said so." 

" I did," said Grains. 

" An' thet we've come from *em — thet they're our g^eat-grrand- 
parents — my great-grandparents ? " 

" Yes." 
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"Well, now/' Zachariah went on, laying down his pipe and 
taking off his coat with the utmost deliberation ; " you just take 
that back, or, by gosh ! I'll whip you. Thet's infidel. I come 
from Adam an* Eve, an' I ain't a-goin' ter hev any man tell me 
•tain't so." 

** You're crazy," said Grains contemptuously, while at the same 
time he could not help laughing at this droll champion of ortho- 
doxy. 

* " Zack, shut up and sit down," ordered Mr. Snoggles, antithe- 
tically. 

" I won't," cried he thus addressed. " I was brought up re- 
spectably ; used to go to meetin' three times every Sabbath, an' 
Wednesday evenin' lectures. I ain't no infidel. I never mind wot 
you say, Mr. Snoggles ; 'cause you're sort o* foolish anyhow, an' 
'tain't no 'count ; but I ain't a-goin' to be slandered and stand it. 
Ole Mister Reel, he al'ers said thet we oughter rebuke infidels, an' 
I'm a-goin* to do it. Come, now ; will you take thet back ? " 

" Take back what ? " asked Grains, intensely amused. 

" Take back your sayin' that I come from a monkey. My folks 
come over in the Mayflower, an' I'll allow thet they didn't come 
from no monkeys." 

** What then do you wish me to say ? " 

"Wall, I don't care a durn wot you say about yourself; but I 
ain't a-goin' tb give up Adam an' Eve — they're good enough for 
me. I want you to allow that I come from them." 

" Very well. Have it as you please." 

" Then you take back wot you said about my hevin* pointed 
ears?" 

" So far as my remarks applied to you in any way, I withdraw them 
entirely," said Grains with as straight a visage as he could com- 
mand, ardently desiring an opportunity to relax his facial muscles. 

" Thet's honor 'ble an' satisfactory. You're a gentleman, sir," 
said Zachariah, resuming his coat leisurely and replacing the pipe 
in his mouth. He sat down filled with the proud consciousness of 
having performed his duty and rebuked the infidel. 

In the meanwhile, Snoggles, judging that no immediate colli- 
sion might be apprehended, had continued his bargaining with the 
showman. By the time Zack's ebullition had subsided, the two 
negotiators had come to terms. It was decided that the pointed 
ears should be made still more pointed, and the rudimentary tail 
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more prominent. The promise of Grains' speech had a g^eat share 
in bringing about this result, for the showman was much taken by 
what he had heard, and Snoggles was shrewd enough to heighten 
the effect by dwelling upon the scientific acquirements of the man 
** who didn't believe nothin'." 

As the showman bade them good day and departed, Grains 
requested Snoggles to send for some bier, for which he offered to 
pay but was not allowed. 

" You've done me another favor, Mr. Grains," said the grateful 
bird-stuffer, " and you shan't pay for any bier in my house. Wy, 
that feller only come here the first time 'cause he read wot you wrote 
about me in the Globular. You'd oughter seen the people look at 
me the>flay after that notice come out." 

The recollection of it inspired him with a new sense of dignity, 
for he sat upright, thrust out his chin, and his ears twitched as 
though inclined to dance. 

" I wanted some bier," said Grains, ** so as to get your man out 
of the way. Will you do me a favor ? " 

" Certainly, certainly ; with the greatest of pleasure," cried Mr. 
Snoggles eagerly ; " of course I will. If it hadn't a-been for you, I 
shouldn't 'a had the making of this antrop — antrop — oidal " — he 
recollected with an effort, bringing out the syllables hurriedly, as if 
afraid that Grains might anticipate him ; " and even then that fel- 
ler wouldn't have taken him, if it hadn't been for you again. Of 
course I'll do you a favor — if I can," he added with a prudent reser- 
vation. 

" I think you can : it is nothing very much. Do you know 
where Mrs. Bilter lives ? " 

" What, that woman's-rights thing ?* I should rather think I did. 
Haven't I had that poor boy Philip here lots of times, tellin' me 
about the house and the way she lets it run to seed ? Don't you 
remember ? I sent him to you one night, and you got him a place 
in the compositors' room." 

** Yes — ^he is doing well, I believe. So, if you know Mrs. Bilter's 
house, I would like you to go there to-day." 

-What for?" ^ 

" Some time ago, a pretty young girl named Silva fell in with 
those people and was treated very cruelly. I happened to see her 
at Mrs. Biker's three or four weeks since, and took her away, out 
of their reach. Mrs. Bilter has been writing her a number of notes. 
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directing them to my care, saying she must see Silva upon matters 
of great importance. I have tried myself to find out what this is, 
but she refuses to tell me. But if you go there, tell her that Silva 
sent you, being unable to come, representing yourself as in full sym- 
pathy with all their schemes " — Snoggles made a wry face as one 
who drinketh" verjuice unawares — " and call yourself a reformer of 
some kind, you could probably learn what these matters of great 
importance are. Will you do it ? " 

" I will, to oblige you, Mr. Grains ; though I don't hke it. Still, 
it may be kind of funny to talk to that critter, so I'll do it. I'll go 
now." 

** You will oblige me greatly, whether you are successful or 
not. I will come in to-morrow, and learn the result of your 
visit. 

Left to himself, Mr. Snoggles proceeded to make his toilette. 
At first he brought out his most gorgeous raiment, including a 
pea-green necktie with crimson spots, much admired in the neigh- 
borhood. Reflection, however, showed him, that if he were to 
pass for a reformer he must present a shabby appearance ; so he 
put on, instead, his oldest clothes. His hair had not been cut for 
several months, and was therefore long enough to be correct, and 
his countenance, unshaven for three days, admirably increased the 
effect. 

Crossing the City Hall Park, he took a Greenwich Avenue car 
and was soon dropped into a puddle at the Bank Street crossing. 

It was not without an acceleration in the beating of his heart 
that he rang the bell, thinking that in another moment he would 
be face to face with the great leader. He half confessed to him- 
self that he should not be deeply sorry were she not at home. 

This sorrow he was not destined to experience, for in response 
to his question if Mrs. Bilter were in, he received an affirmative 
answer from the slatternly servant, and was ushered into the bare 
front parlor where was held the eventful gathering of the clans. 
Its appearance had not changed since the day on which Tommy 
Grains had there seen Little Silva. Many of the chairs had been 
removed, most likely to the infirmai^ where they belonged, and 
those that remained looked as if they had been sat upon by suc- 
cessive generations until the lingering vestiges of springy self-asser- 
tion or hair-cloth vitality had been utterly crushed out. The win- 
dows were devoid of curtains ; the panes, dingy with the a.Q.cwY«>^- 

6 
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lated dust of summer, gave proof of what favorite resting-places 
they were for flies. The wheezy clock on the mantel-piece had 
stopped ; run down to the very bottom of the hill, it had apparently 
given up its work as a bad job, determined to have no more of it. 
The cleanest article in the room was a fly-paper affair, half stuck 
into the g^ate and half inclining outwards, as of a"toind to walk 
from the house and shift for itself. 

While Mr. Snoggles was making these investigations, the 
sound of an opening door and the rustle of a dress aroused him 
sufficiently to stand up and take Mrs. Biker's extended hand — ^like 
herself, hard, cold, and rigid. As she fastened upon him her glit- 
ering eye, he felt uncommonly like the luckless wedding-guest, 
and the next moment he heard the loud bassoon of her voice. 

" You did not send me your name, sir." 

" I — oh — I beg pardon. Snoggles, ma'am, Snoggles, at your 
service ; very proud to see the distinguished Mrs. Bilter." With 
this he recklessly plunged head-foremost into the pith of his assumed 
character, gaining courage from the sound of his voice. " I'm a 
reformer too ; leastways, I want to be. There's lots of things 
that ought to be reformed, I think, and I'd like first-rate to take a 
hand in. There's banks and greenbacks and railroads and all 
them things. They need reforming — every one of *em.** 

Mrs. Bilter sat down on a wicked-looking sofa — an assassin sofa, 
which would stab one with unexpected wire daggers — and motioned 
Mr. Snoggles to take a chair, saying : 

" I trust, sir, that you sympathize with us in our g^eat struggle 
for the emancipation of women ? " 

" That I do, ma'am ; right up to the hub. I'm with you 
entirely. I believe in women's voting, free love, no marriage, and 
all. If we're goin' to reform the world, let's reform everything— 
women first. Speaking of women reminds me of Silva." He 
paused ; but instead of speaking, Mrs. Bilter only glanced at him 
stonily in a very disconcerting manner. He proceeded, somewhat 
confused. ** She told me you had written her that you had some- 
thing important for her, and asked me if I wouldn't stop here and 
find out what it was — she's sick, and can't leave the house." 

"Where is she living? " asked Mrs. Bilter distrustingly. 

"No. 291 Varick Street," Mr. Snoggles replied intrepidly: he 
had anticipated this question and was ready for it. 

" When do you expect to see her again ? " 
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" I told her I would call to-morrow morning, " was the prompt 
reply. 

" Well ; tell her that the details for our great meeting are now 
fully arranged. It will take place about the middle of October. 
I consider it highly necessary that she should come forward and 
make herself prominent, if she expects to gather any of the fame 
which will some day be given to us advanced thinkers. I have 
made up the programme so that she will speak immediately aftei 
me ; the subject and title of her address she may choose for her- 
self. But she must come and talk it over as soon as possible. 
Will you tell her that ? " 

** Yes, ma'am ; every word of it." 

He rose to depart, but was not to be let off so easily. 

"Sit down,'* she said in a tone of command, fastening her eye 
upon him. Mr. Snoggles felt keenly that he was a guilty wretch 
to have come there under false pretences, and was horribly afraid 
of a slip of the tongue which might reveal him in his true colors. 

" Sit down. What particular branch of reform have you turned 
your attention to ? " she added with the air of one bent upon open- 
ing a long conversation. 

Snoggles sighed as he replied ruefully, "Banks, ma'am;" 
thinking that as good a subject as any. 

" What do you complain of in regard to them ? " like a grand 
inquisitor. 

" Oh, everything. Why should they have lot's o' money when 
I ain't got a cent ? It isn't fair. Look at 'em with their vaults 
a-bustin' with gold while a poor working-man can't afford more'n 
one coat. It's a shame." 

" Quite right ; " the grand inquisitor nodded encouragingly ; 
then, as if afraid of relaxing too much, became stem again. " How 
do you propose to reform them ? " 

" Bust 'em. Bust every one, and divide all their money among 
the hard-fisted sons of toil " — (he had once read that phrase in a 
paper and thought it sounded finely.) "When that's all spent 
we'll have the General Government issue greenbacks to lend upon 
every man's note — renewable as often as he pleases — and hang to 
the nearest lamp-post everybody who won't take 'em at par." 

" Very good." 

" Ain't it, though ? It will be just fine when we git all the 
greenbacks we want, and don't have no marriage » ivo ^\v>axOsNRs»^ 
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no parsons, no prisons, no hanging for murder — (but weVe got 
that reform now) — nor any of those things that hinder the free 
workings of our souls." 

Mr. Snoggles really got through the ordeal of question by the 
eye — a new form of torture, but as effective as any of the old 
methods — very respectably. Newspaper reading stood him in 
good stead, for he remembered many of the reformers' pet phrases 
and employed them judiciously. Altogether, Mrs. Bilter was 
pleased with her acquaintance, and when she finally consented 
to let him go, did so only on his making a promise — extorted from 
him as though it were a cork and she the corkscrew — that he 
would soon come again. He learned definitely that the message 
to Little Silva comprised all the matters of importance which Mrs. 
Bilter had to communicate. 

'* Whew ! " exclaimed Mr. Snoggles to himself as he stepped 
into the car to go down town. " I think if I saw much o* that 
woman I'd kill her on general principles. But then," he added 
meditatively, " they don't let men kill women ; it's only when it's 
the other way that it's all right." 




CHAPTER XVI. 

MUTTERINGS OF A STORM. 

THE red days of fall had come — come to Stemwell as to the 
city. In the one place with fresh, salt breezes that swept up 
from the bay, past Staten Island, through Broadway, dispensing on 
every hand coolness and a revivifying sense of newer life. In the 
other they had come wrapped in the mellow haze of Indian sum- 
mer, turning the leaves to gleaming color with sudden touch. 
The trees were transformed, as it were in a night, from a thick mass 
of heaped greenery to quivering clumps of dull, dead gold, mottled 
and flecked with crimson stains or scarlet clusters, passing through 
all intermediate shades from glowing brilliancy to a faded red. 
The vermilion edict of autumn had gone forth with all the bar- 
baric pomp of a Chinese emperor. A sensuous luxury of color 
pervaded all. The encircling mountains shimmered softly through 
the intervening mist as though they were the only true porphyro- 
geniti, and right regally did they wear the majestic color of their 
sovereignty ; lording it placidly over the circumjacent country, as 
if they alone possessed the secret of Brahminical nirvana. The 
river ever ran its endless course ; the low wash of the tide mur- 
muring to itself of untold secrets, and sucking at the shore with hun- 
gry lips. Farther out, where the breeze had fuller sweep, the water 
broke into little billows and miniature mountains, mocking the real ; 
and over the surface white-caps flashed continuously, breaking into 
fitful flying foam. 

Through the agency of Mr. Homer Graynan, the great specu- 
lator, Mr. Wharton had purchased the brick-yard, with all the rights, 
appurtenances and possessions thereto appertaining. This was 
but a drop in the bucket, for, by the same means, he had also gone 
heavily into a large operation for " bulling the market " with a cer- 
tain railroad stock. The conduct of the latter business he confided 
entirely to the hands of his friend, reserving to himself the outward 
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management of the brick-yard, while Graynan and Mr. Samuel Cog- 
gings should secretly pull the strings. 

Already was there music in the air ; not music of the moonlight 
sonata style, but rather of that which is clanging and harsh with 
rattle of drums and blare of trumpets. Rumors were flying around 
Stemwell as thickly as flies in a kitchen. The mediaeval hundred 
tongues of this traditional dame were wagging at full speed. That 
mysterious disembodied sprite called everybody declared that a 
strike of unexampled duration was to shortly take place, in which, 
the demands of the laborers would be promptly met by the decla- 
ration of a " lock out," and that, the obstinacy of each side being 
equal, the conflict between the owners and the men could not fail 
to be stubborn and bitter. At present the brick-yard was work- 
ing busily ; a large number of extra men was imported, and their 
demands accorded with a suspicious readiness. Hardly a night 
passed that the smoke of burning brick did not turn the bright sky 
to a murky red, while the quantity on hand accumulated rapidly. 

It was of course speedily noised abroad with the wonderful 
celerity owned by all news in the country, as though each item 
were supplied with a special pair of seven-leagued boots, that Mr. 
Wharton had purchased the brick-yard. When interrogated upon 
the subject, as is the fashion where every man's business is sup- 
posed to be public property, he invariably said that he had bought 
it because it happened to be in the market when he happened to 
have some money unemployed, and should sell as soon as he could 
do so without loss. He had no desire to become actively inter- 
ested in any occupation, wanting only rest for the remainder of his 
life. Nevertheless, he made frequent visits to the yard, inquired 
the amount of its utmost production, the resources of the leased 
banks whence the clay was derived, the storage capacity of the 
sheds, and by all means endeavored to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the business. 

As the rumors grew weekly thicker and more thick, Mr. Whar- 
ton, though not a nervous man, commenced to feel very much as 
though he had unwittingly stirred up a hornet's nest. The human 
hornets, whom he saw working, scowled at him ominously as he 
went past, and their angry buzz repeatedly reached him. He 
began to be uneasy ; Graynan was in New York, but it was easy 
to perceive that he found time from his many schemes to direct 
matters at Stemwell. Nor was it only scowl and threatening 
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buzz which Mr. Wharton noticed ; terms were applied to him of 
which he could not help hearing. He was informed that he had 
been denounced as a bloated capitalist, a tyrant without bowels, 
and such like pet names as are applied to employers. He told 
himself, and his friends, that there was nothing of which the work- 
men could complain ; they worked only eight hours, and were paid 
the wages of a full day. As yet they had made no demand ; why 
then should he be thus abused, verbally maltreated ? His reflec- 
tions were true, but they did not much reassure him. He saw 
Graynan's hand in these things, but in no way experienced greater 
security from his knowledge of the originator, and determined to 
go to the city for the winter €ome weeks before the usual time. 

The ingredients were ready, the fires lit, the witches' caldron 
was bubbling and seething. Before how long would it boil ? 

He had said nothing to the girls of this, but they were not 
slow to notice that he was worried. They naturally set it down 
to anxiety about business, and strove to soothe him ; Harriet saying 
openly that he ought to confide his trouble and take counsel with 
them, that woman's wit was keener than man's, being able to 
enter into the intricacies of any matter whatever. She was much 
disconcerted at the manner in which this application of her theories 
was received, withdrawing in high dudgeon. Lily tried to alleviate 
with affectionate care whatever might perplex Mr. Wharton, but 
from his niece's caresses he shrank as if unwilling that she should 
bestow them. It was some days before Lily could bring herself 
to notice this new trait in her uncle, and then did so only with 
great reluctance and pain. She could not comprehend that he 
should shirk her society, refuse her companionship, but she was 
finally brought to own the truth of her surmises by his telling her 
abruptly one day to let him alone and not bother him any more. 
Deeply wounded, for she was as gentle and clinging as any creep- 
ing vine, she went 'to her room and there enjoyed the luxury of a 
good cry. But she was not the girl to long indulge in such an 
effusion. Wiping her eyes, she reflected that if her uncle disliked 
her for the moment, it must be because she had unintentionally 
offended him. She resolved to discover wherein lay her fault, and 
so atone for it with kindness and docility that he could not but for- 
give her. 

Eliza, after her wont, took small interest in the internal economy 
of the house ; she was too much occupied with church concerns to 
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give attention to domestic affairs. Her father might have been 
far more worried than he was, before she could withdraw her 
mind from the absorbing topic of whether or not there should be 
seven candles lighted during afternoon ser\'ice. Mr. Benly, or 
" Father," as she always called him when no scoffers were near, 
was an assiduously devoted follower, and it was a subject of gos- 
sip with the old maids of the neighborhood that his views upon the 
celibacy of the clergy had undergone a change. Eliza received 
his attentions very demurely ; saying, when joked upon them, that 
they had no meaning, and were only such as might properly pass 
between a spiritual adviser and his most intimate friend, be she 
young or old. 

Allington was a constant visitor, the acquaintance having 
ripened into an intimacy. He was attentive to all three girls, 
managing to be with Lily oftener than with the others, but so 
skilfully was the frequency brought about that none noticed it. 
Lily liked him— liked him very much. She admired his talent, his 
cultivation, the excellent use he made of all his faculties, and was 
quickly coming to like him more. She had read of love, talked of 
it, dreamed of it, and imagined herself in love — as what girl has 
not ? — but was so inexperienced, so totally unaccustomed to pro- 
found feeling, that she ran great danger of making the mistake 
which has wrecked many lives — confounding a friendly liking 
with the stronger passion. 

Exhorted to do something and not waste his days in idleness — 
which he was very well inclined to do — Allington had commenced 
a drama, scenes of which he brought over when completed to 
read aloud for comment and praise, more generally the latter. 
He had almost entirely severed his connection with the Globular^ 
writing for it nothing beyond an occasional editorial or book review. 
Laziness was really the cause of this, though he spoke of the 
play as his reason and excuse. 

As the warm, enervating September days waned before flicker- 
ing into the bracing weather of October, his drama increased in 
length. Lily encouraged its progress, believing fervently in the 
moral obligation of work ; and, as he desired to please her, the piece 
came in for the benefit of her advice. So it happened that a day 
was fixed for the reading of the first two acts. 

Coming in the afternoon, Allington found the girls assembled 
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upon the piazza, engaged with some fancy work, and with them 
Mr. Benly, paying his court to Eliza. 

** You do not object to having Fa — Mr. Benly as an additional 
auditor ? " Eliza asked. 

"Certainly not," was the quiet answer. " I expected a femi- 
nine audience." 

Mr. Benly was too unsuspicious of evil to perceive the thrust, 
but Eliza colored angrily on his behalf, while Harriet laughed out- 
right, and even Lily smiled. Eliza determined to repay Mr. Ailing- 
ton speedily. 

He opened the roll of manuscript and began, but had not read 
more than half-a-dozen lines before there came a scream from 
Eliza. 

"Oh, the horrid thing ! Take it away, do ; please, do." 

Five minutes of confusion and Mr. Benly to the rescue. Eliza 
had felt a daddy-longlegs on her neck, and, though it could not 
be found, was convinced that it must be somewhere about her 
dress. 

Allington recommenced, and had gone a little farther than on 
the previous occasion, when Eliza jumped up, declaring that the 
daddy-longlegs must be found, or she should die. Much mstling 
of dresses and another ineffectual search. 

When quiet was once more restored and Eliza had taken her 
seat, Harriet leaned over to whisper viciously in her ear : 

" If you interrupt again, I'll pinch you." 

This was a threat not to be despised, and so Eliza kept com- 
paratively still, only shaking out her skirts, asking for passages to 
be re-read, and inquiring as to the plot, which continually escaped 
her mind. She was indeed revenging AUing^on's mild satire upon 
her friend. Though inwardly blaspheming and consigning her to 
unpleasant places, the badgered author was outwardly so cool, 
took all the annoying interruptions in so good part, that Lily con- 
ceived a high opinion of his forbearance. His behavior had the 
further effect of silencing Eliza, she thinking that it was impossi- 
ble to disturb his serenity. As for Mr. Benly, the cause of the 
collision, he listened placidly; his finger-tips joined, his head 
inclined to one side, and a triturated smile upon his thin lips. He 
looked as benignant as a plaster angel, never altering his sweet 
composure save to cross himself frequently during the recital of a 
scene of passion where many ejaculations were used — ^w. "a^iCv^s^ 
6* 
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in which he was followed by Eliza, pari passu. At length AUing- 
ton closed his manuscript, saying that he would read the rest 
another time. They begged him to go on, Eliza joining her 
entreaties from very shame, but he was obdurate. 

Further entreaty was put an end to by Mr. Benly observing 
calmly ; 

" Perhaps it is as well, for I judge that piece to be one hardly 
destined to inculcate the best of sentiments." 

"Sir," said Allington sternly, seizing the first opportunity to 
vent his irritation. " Explain yourself, if you please." 

The latter phrase was a mere hollow mockery, being much 
more of a threat than invitation. In that light Mr. Benly evidently 
considered it, for he replied humbly : 

" I — I meant no disparagement, I assure you ; but I do not 
approve of theatrical performances in general." 

" No," said Harriet, contemptuously. " Mr. BcMly approves 
of those theatrical performances only in which he takXt part," 

Allington 's lip curled as he rose to leave, too much out of 
humor to stay longer. 

Eliza's face flushed, and she was about to make a rejoinder 
when Allington cut it short by his au revoir and went along the 
path to his uncle's, glad to be gone since Eliza would now abuse 
him and Harriet and Lily defend him, and, according to mental 
laws, like him the better for so doing. 

Mr. Benly shortly took his departure, which was not unlikely 
accelerated by the circumstance that Harriet snubbed him severely 
and consistently. No sooner was he out of ear-shot than a battle 
royal ensued. 

" I declare, Eliza," exclaimed Harriet, " you're a mean, hateful 
thing to spoil our pleasure. It was abominable in you to prevent 
Mr. Allington from reading his play. If I were the oldest daug^h- 
ter I would try to be civil to people when they come here." 

" I don't care," said Eliza defiantly, bridling like a bantam. 
" Mr. Allington, for all he comes here so much, had no right to 
insult Mr. Benly." 

"He didn't." ' 

" He did. He laughed at him, and at me, too ; and I won't 
be polite to people that scoff" at religion. He is a rude, unbelieving 
man." 

" You must surely be mistaken there, Eliza," said Lily gently. 
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" I am certain that Mr. Alling^on is ojie of the last persons in the 
world to scoff at religion, were it only from politeness. But he 
could not help smiling at your manner of — excuse me if I say it — 
ostentatiously crossing yourself." 

" Yes," cried Eliza, becoming personal after the manner of her 
sex ; " you think that whatever Mr. Allington does or says is just 
perfect." 

Lily blushed, and Eliza's taunt was so far effective that she 
made no answer. 

" Well," said Harriet, sturdily coming to the rescue, " I like 
Mr. Allington very much. He is a polished, agreeable gentleman. 
At any rate, he is a great deal better than a singing and dancing 
umbrella-case like that stupid Mr. Benly. He can't talk about 
anything but candles and petticoats." 

" Mr. Benly has not as many artificial traits as your worldly 
friend, but he is very devout and learned in ecclesiastical matters. 
If he is not as polished, he has the superior advantage of being 
perfectly natural." 

•' Yes ; he is natural, very naturaK In fact, a perfect natural," 
Harriet retorted jeeringly. 

" You must not talk of him so," cried Eliza. 

" I will. rU call him just what names I choose. I wish he'd 
come snooping around me as he does around you. I'd like no- 
thing better than to give him a lesson, and let him know what I 
think of him." 

'* You're a wicked, wicked girl, to speak that way of a clergy- 
man," cried Eliza energetically. 

"There is no good in discussing either of them," said Lily, to 
stop the altercation, for tears were appearing in Eliza's eyes and 
her face was painfully red. " Come, Harriet, let us see if we can 
find some flowers for the tea-table." 

Leaving Eliza, to think more than ever that she was a bitterly 
persecuted martyr, the two girls went into the garden. They 
walked slowly, gathering a flower here and there. Harriet put 
her arm around her cousin's waist, but Lily did not follow her 
example, having a kind of nervous distaste for the customary cas- 
ual endearments, besides being too self-contained for such exhibi- 
tions of feminine fondness. 

" I think Mr. Allington is real nice," said Harriet. " He is one 
of the best talkers I have ever niet, and then he knows so vcvwcVv'* 
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" Yes," Lily said thoughtfully. *' He does certainly know much 
about every phase of life. Sometimes I cannot but think that he 
knows too much." 

*• Nonsense," exclaimed Harriet in her decided way. ** How is 
it possible for a man to know too much ? " 

" It is not possible if he see things in the right spirit ; but it some- 
times seems to me that in looking upon vice and evil with merely 
contemplative eyes one could not but be influenced by the sight. 
If the eyes be turned upon them with disgust, then I suppose one 
would be unharmed." 

" You are getting too deep for me, Lily ; I cannot follow you 
mto the analysis of character you are so fond of making. It is 
enough for me if a man be as pleasant and entertaining as Mr. 
Allington." 

" He is indeed very pleasant ; I am acquainted with no one 
whose society I should prefer for an hour or two more than his. 
But, did you ever notice, Harriet, when we speak of religion or of 
anything better than the life which we daily lead, how he shirks 
the subject or glides over it with some smooth words ? And it is 
the same with the aesthetic part of literature or art. There appears 
to be something lacking in him, something which I cannot put into 
words nor even explain to myself, but which I never fail to experi- 
ence when with him. It jars upon me, although, as I have said, I 
cannot distinguish it with a name. And yet, I may be doing him 
an injustice by the thought." 

Uttered more as if Lily were thinking aloud than sustaining her 
share of a conversation, this was so foreign to Harriet's usual train 
of ideas, that she gave it small heed ; following her own bent too 
persistently to be easily diverted. 

" Did you hear what papa said this moming about going to the 
city?" 

" No ; what was it ? " 

" We were talking together, and he told me that he thought we 
should go to town for the winter about the end of this month." 

*• I am so sorry. Do you think that he meant it ? " Lily asked 
stopping short in her walk. 

" I believe that he is afraid there may be trouble at the brick-yard, 
and wants to have us out of the way." 

" Why should there be any trouble ? " 

" I have not the slightest idea, but everybody seems to expect 
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something of that kind shortly. What will poor Mr. AUington do, 
when we are gone ? " she continued, changing her tone with the 
subject. " He will have no place then where he can go morning, 
noon, and night, and be sure of finding at least one of three charm- 
ing young ladies to talk to." 

" He will find it very lonely, living in that large house with no 
companion but his uncle." 

" Very ; I wouldn't change places with him." 

" He has the consciousness of knowing that he is doing a noble 
deed in giving up the best time of his life to the wishes of an old 
man." 

*• Noble fiddlestick. Don't you know that Mr. Denton has 
made him his heir ? He'll get a good return for whatever he gives 
up now." 

*• Still, the renunciation is none the less fine, and I admire him 
for it." 

•* There you go again with your high-flown notions. Mr. Ailing- 
ton is not the man, I fancy, to do anything to his disadvantage 
without very good reasons for it, or, to give up anything without 
being sure of getting more in return. When he casts his bread 
on the water, he will do so expecting it to come back cake." 

Lily smiled and shook her head, adhering to her belief that 
AUington 's rejection of what she supposed to have been his former 
full, rich existence for the present meagre one, was an act of noble 
self-denial. 

At the same time, the gentleman about whom these young 
ladies thought so much, was walking in his uncle's garden, smok- 
ing and pondering. He was trying to ascertain just what were 
his feelings in regard to Lily Vevere, and what he should do about 
them. He was certain that he liked her more than any woman 
he had ever seen, and knew well that this germ of love would 
develop into passion, did he allow it unrestrained growth. But he 
was n©t the man to permit a desire to reach its culmination before 
determining if he could satisfy it. Accident had made him ac- 
quainted with Mr. Wharton's plan of soon leaving Stem well, and 
had also shown him a method by which that gentleman could be 
induced to act as AUington should wish, did he find it necessary 
to exert the power. 

" There is little time left," he thought, strolling aimlessly about, 
his hands clasped behind his back. " I must not deceive myself 
about Lily. She likes me as a friend, but I doubt if she has evev 
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considered me in another light. I am glad that idiot was so spite- 
ful this afternoon, for Lily must have defended me after I had gone. 
It is a pity the old man does not stay here longer. If Archimedes 
had but known it, he possessed his lever in one short word — time. 
With time I could do anything — win Lily's love in the correct, 
respectable manner. 1 should surely succeed: I can say that 
without vanity ; there is no one to compete with me. But in the 
city it will be different. She will not have been there a month 
before her train will be numbered bv the dozen. Well, I must do 
the best I can. Should I be unable to obtain her love in the ortho- 
dox way — but no ; by Jove ! that would never do — to be refused 
first, and then exercise my power. It might be better to bring 
that forward in the first place. I must think it over carefully. At 
all events, I'll run down to the city to-morrow and look up the 
details,'* 

W*ith this, he turned towards the house, throwing away his 
cigar. It lay behind him in the path, blinking as though in rivalry 
of the stars above. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Jake on Deck. 

JAKE'S ghost had furnished fine material for talk. In regard to 
it, as in every other matter which arises in the country for dis- 
cussion, the population of Stemwell divided itself into tv^ro classes ; 
one holding to the theory that the visitant was really from the land 
of spirits, and the other contending as stoutly that the ghost was 
but the result of too much apple-jack. Each held to its own 
opinion, and long-winded arguments continued for many days in 
stores, taverns and tenement-houses. 

The ghost-seer himself was firmly of the opinion that he had 
witnessed a vision, but was altogether of too utilitarian a cast to 
imagine that it appeared for the purpose of effecting any change 
in his habits. 

** It's a warning for y6u to reform, Jake," said his wife, a thin, 
dyspeptic woman, whose only comfort in life was derived from the 
Methodist weekly " shouts.*' 

" Not a bit of it," replied the unrepentant one. " If he'd 
a-wanted me ter leave off apple-jack, he'd a-come to me wen 1 
hadn't been drinkin', an' would 'a told me so. 'Sides, I wam't 
tight ; only a little set up." 

" But who was it a ghost of? " she demanded with a woman's 
persistence, bent upon getting the answer for which she had wor- 
ried Jake day and night since the Harvest Home. 

*• I ain't a-goin* to tell yer, now, once for all ; so you may 
as well quit askin'. If you talk to me again about it, I'll lam 
you." 

His wife knew by experience what kind of a process " lam- 
ming " was, and so for the present prudently held her tongue. Her 
questioning was merely postponed to those dread watches of the 
night when man is powerless and woman triumphant. She silently 
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bided her time, kno\*'ing by intuition the power of midnight lec- 
tures, and feeling certain that Jake must succumb in the long 
run. 

The village likewise avoided mention if it, for the reason that 
the ghost was now forgotten in the greater interest attaching to 
the brick-yard. So much of the Stemwell trade was dependent 
upon its condition of prosperity or the reverse, that the rumored 
strike was a matter of wide concern. Not understanding in the 
least what it was which the laborers wanted, the village still sym- 
pathized heartily with them and unsparingly condemned Mr. Whar- 
ton. Jake was the only one who stood up for him, but the advo- 
cacy was of small value since he was considered to have been 
bribed to support the enemy. His energetic denials were of no 
avail ; his story of the five-dollar bill given him immediately after 
the war, was brought up against him as proof out of his own 
mouth. His words found favor only with a limited band of cronies 
who remembered with delight the spree which that lucky green- 
back had furnished them — for the share of it given his wife had 
been taken back the next day. 

Believing the laborers to be in the right, the village was set agog 
with excitement by the appearance of this poster, stuck up liberally 
in all conspicuous places : 

LABORERS OM DECK! 

ASSERT YOUR RIGHTS.— DOWN WITH CAPITALISTS- 

A GRAND MEETING WILL BE HELD AT 

SLOWS HALL, THURSDAY EVENING. 
COLONEL COGGINGS, 

SECTION 219 OF THE INTERNATIONALS, WILL DELIVER A SPEECH ON THE 

SIX-HOUR L.A^\r. 

Other Eminent Orators will Address the Audience, 
B^-BRICKMAKERS ESPECIALLY INVITED. 




Throughout the day, knots of men and women were congre- 
gated around the placards, wondering about the meeting and con- 
jecturing what might be its results. A few avowed ignorance of 
the Internationals ; to them it was explained that they composed a 
society formed to give laborers everything, including the luxuries, 
now possessed by the rich ; having for its sole object the elevation 
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of the working classes — ^meaning by that manual workers only — to 
the positions occupied by those of accumulated wealth. It was 
remembered that Coggings was a native of Stemwell, and old far- 
mers shook their heads distrustingly when, reading his name, they 
recalled what an irreclaimable scamp he had always been. They 
could not but doubt a trace of roguery in whatever he might be 
connected with. But to the greater part of the present residents, 
and to nearly all the laborers, Coggings was known as a man who 
had been very instrumental in securing a higher rate of wages for 
a day's work, and next in successfully agitating for a reduction of 
that day's work to eight hours. 

He was now ostensibly engaged in efforts to reduce the leg^l 
day to six hours, telling all who spoke to him that he must ulti- 
mately succeed. He had delivered various speeches up and down 
the river, but intended to produce his greatest effort at Stemwell, 
not only because it held one of the largest brick-yards, but also on 
account of certain negotiations entered into between him and Mr. 
Homer Craynan. Although secretary of the Amalgamated Brick- 
makers, and consequently able to have them move as he wished. 
Cogging^ was too shrewd not to see that he would have the whole 
force of public opinion against him and his cause were the men to 
strike without previous agitation. The six-hour idea suited him 
exactly ; for the laborers it was a logical deduction from the eight- 
hour law and could be advanced with precisely the same arguments. 
As to the employers— or ** bosses " as he styled them, using the old 
Dutch word — the demand would be sufficiently preposterous to 
secure an instant refuszU. The strike would then ensue. 

With these thoughts, he had come to Stemwell, engaged the 
hall and issued his posters. The '* other eminent speakers " formed 
an amiable fiction. 

On the evening of the meeting, as the building was rapidly fill- 
ing with townspeople, and laborers turning out in full force ; Jake^ 
with his hands in his pockets, which were suspiciously bulging, 
sauntered into the bar-room which was the favorite resort of him- 
self and his h^lf-dozen intimates. 

•• Coin' to be on deck to-night, Jake ? " inquired one. 

" You bet," was his reply. " Ain't you fellers a-goin' ? " 

•' I guess not ; what's the use? I don't care nothin' about it" 

" You just come along with me, an' we'll have some fun," said 
Jake slyly with a winking leer. 
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His remark and manner secured their attention immediately ; 
they turned towards him. 

*' What yer goin' to do ? " was asked as with one voice. 

"I'll tell yer. You know that Miss Snit, don't yer — Denton's 
housekeeper. She goes in fur women's votin' an' all that sort- o* 
thing. Now, I heard that she's to make a speech to-night — an' / 
a-goin, to hear her. I've got some nice rotten eggs here — ain't 
none of 'em been laid less'n two weeks, an' they're so'thin' awful 
to smell of. Dum her, I'll show her wot I think o' wimmin's 
votin'." 

Jake hated all innovations with a true conservative hatred, 
and his ire was especially aroused at any member of the sex to 
which his wife belonged claiming equality with him. And his 
hate of Miss Snit was not on abstract principles alone, but partly 
because she had several times complained to Mr. Denton of his 
bibulous propensities, and done her best to prevent his obtaining 
employment upon the place. 

" You'd better be careful," said a cautious one, " or you'll get 
into trouble." 

"Who's afraid?" demanded Jake. "I ain't. I fit into the 
Wilderness under Gen'ral Grant, an* that's where I lost my leg. 
'Sides, you fellers '11 be along." 

Jake's invitation to participate in his sport was accepted w^ith 
alacrity, and in a short time they werfe inside the hall. They 
worked a passage nearly halfway to the stage, where they stood 
with an open window directly behind them, so that their retreat 
might not be cut off were they obliged to execute what used to be 
called in war times a retrograde movement. 

The hall was full ; crowded to its utmost capacity with people 
jammed together as closely as sardines in a box. The most of 
the audience was masculine ; men of large build, brawny and tall, 
replete with strength and animal vitality. If their mental organ- 
ization had but corresponded with their physical, it would have 
been a sight to rejoice at ; as it was, there was something p>ainful 
in observing them. Many countenances bore an expression of 
good-humored indifference which showed the owners to be of a 
kind easily swayed, easily led, and having to a high degree their 
superlative virtue — class fidelity. There is a pitiful aspect to the 
manner in which men such as these stand by their leaders — mostly 
demagogues of the basest kind ; obeying them implicity, contribut- 
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ing liberally to their support, upholding them blindly through good 
and evil. They look with suspicion upon those of a different 
state, accepting as Messiahs men who delude them with false 
promises and lead them astray with empty words. Here and there 
was a dangerous face ; a scowling face, sullen with sodden bru- 
tality, which, if it should ever have the opportunity to look fully 
upon an object of its resentment or dislike, would do so with eyes 
to blight. 

But few women were present, the places of those desirous to 
enter being usurped by their lords and masters ; of these few nearly 
all bore babes in their arms ; their thin, careworn faces looked as 
though expectant of an instantaneous millennium. They could 
hardly understand what the fuss and stir were about, but in some 
dim fashion imagined that they were to be immensely benefited 
by the meeting; that fuel and clothes would be cheaper, the 
household work easier, the children less of a care, and that per- 
haps their husbands even might be improved. 

Shortly after eight o'clock a stir was visible among the select 
men on the platform, better dressed than the audience by reason 
of being clad in their Sunday suits of shiny black, and the extem- 
porized chairman, coming forward, presented " the renowned ora- 
tor and distinguished friend of the laboring man, Colonel Cog- 
gings." 

Received with an attentive silence, which was broken only by 
the shuffling movements and subdued coughing with which a crowd 
always settles itself to listen, the distinguished friend of the labor- 
ing man cleared his throat and began his speech. He commenced 
by a vigorous denunciation of capital; saying that without dis- 
cussing the expediency of any immediate revolutionary efforts, he 
would give an analysis of the abstract rights of labor and capital. 
The latter was nothing but the product of labor ; land and raw 
material were not property after any defensible law until labor had 
been applied, and then only to the extent that it had been applied. 
In legalizing interest upon money which represents part of labor, 
we admit the (gillacy that the labor of past years is more valuable 
than the labor of to-day, insomuch that the former has the right 
to gather to itself some of the product of the latter. Wages were 
bribes and subsidies. The idea of profit is inseparable from the 
idea of compelling somebody else to produce for our advantage. 
Wages accumulate in arithmetical, capital in goemetrical ^^ro- 
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portion. But it is said that the capitalist would not allow his 
property to be used without receiving interest. He will be glad to 
do so if he cannot otherwise preserve it. The theory of profits 
suggests that although I may not take the whole of another's pro- 
duct by superior force, I may take a part of it by guile, by duplicity, 
and by intellectual superiority. Bankers and merchants, specu- 
lators in the product of others' labor, are enabled by our class laws 
to plunder the wealth of society after it has been created by hard 
work. Thieving officials lay by a few millions out of the treasury 
and are dealt with as malefactors. A merchant, banker or land- 
lord lays aside an equal' amount from the results of the general 
industry and it is all right. Really he has made society just as 
much poorer as the other robber. 

On these points, sophistical enough to deceive his auditors, Mr. 
Coggings descanted at length ; iterating and reiterating his prin- 
cipal argument that profits were a robbery of the laborer ; that 
over and above his wages he was clearly entitled to a share in 
the enhanced value of the raw material, and that the capitalist gen- 
erally was a dcspoiler of the working-man. 

Descending from these broad statements to particulars, the 
orator proceeded to urge upon his hearers the advantage of a Six- 
Hour League ; combining, as he said, to enforce their rights. He 
did not state by what special right they were to work no longer 
than that short space of time, but after the manner of his school, 
assumed the statement of his major premise to be its proof. Nor 
did the audience fail to think him perfectly logical ; their untrained 
intellects having no very clear notion of reasoning. Mr. Coggings 
continued for some time, giving an account, highly rose-colored, 
of the success he had elsewhere met with in forming his Six-Hour 
League, pressing it upon them as the panacea for every evil, real 
or imaginary, which they were then enduring. 

He was repeatedly cheered, and with much ability contrived to 
work up quite an amount of factitious enthusiasm. At the end of 
his address he introduced a series of resolutions. They were to 
the effect that six hours should be declared a legal iiay 's labor by 
the State and by the United States, for the reasons that shortening 
the hours of labor was needed to check over-production ; men 
would be better employed ; it was needed to benefit the working- 
man ; he required more time for social and domestic enjoyment 
and intellectual culture ; that reduced hours were in accord with 
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the spirit of the time ; it was the fashion in some trades and should 
be in all ; that improvements in machiner)' had so increased pro- 
duction that long hours were not demanded ; one could now do 
with modem appliances more in six hours than he could have done 
years ago in eight hours ; the extra two hours was useless drudg- 
ery ; and that finally they wanted the change and would have it. 

Upon putting the resolutions they were carried with that una- 
nimity observable in crowds where the minority is strongly in 
favor of a proposition and the majority indifferent. It was then 
announced that on the following day rolls would be circulated to 
receive the names of all who were desirous of joining the Six- 
Hour League ; the workmen being urged to complete their organ- 
ization at once, " for great events were at hand.'* 

With this pregnant prediction closed the first part of the meet- 
ing. Mr. Coggings was too well acquainted with his audience to 
officially recognize the women agitators ; for if there be one class 
ultra-obstinate against female suffrage it is the laboring class. So, 
having finished with his speech and all that concerned himself, he 
merely requested their attention for " a lady who would address 
them upon topics of general interest." This done, he vanished 
with his followers, leaving the small stage deserted. 

The audience looked at each other with an inquisitive grin, 
wondering who this *' lady " might be, and what topics she con- 
sidered of general interest. The spectacle of a woman speaking 
in public was one of decided novelty. Their first sentiment was 
hostile, but they remained passive, waiting to see and hear the 
new orator. 

Jake nudged his comrades persistently in the ribs and pre- 
pared for action, getting his eggs ready and looking around to see 
if his way of retreat remained open. 

In a few moments Miss Snit appeared upon the stage, dressed 
in black, without the slightest bashfulness, but evidently very proud 
of her prominent position. Tall and spare, her not unpleasant fea- 
tures were fashioned into the likeness of a judicially severe look ; 
her eye grave and stern, her mouth pursed with determination 
and thin lips ; her attitude, like her opinions, unbending. With a 
stately step she advanced to the front, carrying in her hand a roll 
of paper tied with blue ribbon, slightly inclined her head, and com- 
menced in an even though rather harsh voice, " Fellow citizens." 

The sound dispelled the rapt attention with which her entrance 
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had been regarded and her looks noted. The audience coughed, 
shuffled its feet, and leaning back arranged itself to listen, as did 
Jake and his friends ; the former ready to open hostilities and only 
awaiting the utterance of an objectionable doctrine. He knew well 
enough the set of suffrage-seekers to which Miss Snit belonged, to 
be aware that he would not have long to wait. Nor did he. 

From opening with a glorification of the rapidly extending spirit 
of liberalism which allowed a woman to lift up her voice before 
men, Miss Snit proceeded to touch upon the voting question. 
For half an hour she dilated upon this subject, bringing forward 
the stock arguments and disposing of objections with flippant free- 
dom. Indeed, as presented by her, they were not in the least diffi- 
cjlt to dispose of, to settle even. St. Paul, of course, came in for 
his share of verbal battery, that unlucky apostle being the pet bane 
of the strong-minded sisterhood. 

This was listened to earnestly. The audience seemed to not 
always comprehend her, particularly when she indulged in prophetic 
bursts of the time when women should be as good as men and a 
little better ; but was inclined to hear her through. Jake's fingers 
were itching to make use of his laboriously procured eggs, but as 
yet he durst not. His face grew longer and more despondent as 
he saw the hearers placidly imbibing her words. All at once, how- 
ever, his face brightened as though a bonfire in the interior of his 
head had burst into a blaze. 

The remark which elicited Jake's ebullition of joy was this : " And 
now, having considered the political needs of woman, let me glance 
at the new social movement." Every one who has attended a 
female suffrage meeting knows to what such words are an exor- 
dium. It seems impossible for most women speakers to avoid cer- 
tain topics which men usually consider unfit for public discussion. 
They apparently rejoice in showing with how much off-hand cool- 
ness they can argue upon the sanctity of marriage or the mainte- 
nance of the family organization. Miss Snit V7as one of these, and 
her doctrines those shared by the most advanced thinkers. On 
this occasion she urged the abolition of marriage. 

As the larger numb r of her hearers were Irish Catholics, this 
was hardly prudent ; it could not have been expected that they 
would sit quiet under reasoning to abolish any sacrament, most of 
all the one which she attacked. So soon as the drift of her speech 
became patent, a howl arose from them, heartily joined in by the 
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Protestants. The angry feeling was everywhere prominent, and 
some stood up on the benches to harangue theirf ellows. High 
above their voices rose her shrill tones : 

** The old monogamic system of social life is a ailure ; it has 
had its day, and must and will be succeeded by something higher, 
truer, nobler ; something more in accordance with the demands of 
nature. There is scarcely anything left now but the name of mar- 
riage, so loose is the system of divorce becoming, when parties are 
left as free to unmarry as to marry ; and that point is almost reached. 
The old idea of marriage is dead past hope of resurrection — " 

Now was Jake's opportunity. Selecting an egg and taking 
careful aim, he flung it at the discomfited speaker. The objec- 
tionable missile struck her full upon the breast, and broke, scattering 
over her a thin greenish-yellow fluid and an extremely unsavory odor. 
Miss Snit screamed and started back, the audience laughed deri- 
sively, hoofing and cat-calling. Jake grinned delight at his success^ 
and distributing his ammunition amongst his party, kept up a lively 
fire until it was exhausted. Their victim dodged about the stage 
trying to escape the odoriferous shower ; her dress stained, streaked, 
and smelling most abominably — for the eggs more than answered 
Jake's anticipations ; her voice at intervals heard above the storm 
in interjectional words: "Cowards — ^villains — a new silk dress — 
freedom of speech — three dollars a yard — divorce." 

Despite this unseemly treatment she might have attempted 
resuming her preaching, had not several excited men leaped upon 
the stage. Scenting danger, Miss Snit vanished like a spectacular 
demon, running out the back door. 

The audience continued to manifest its disapproval of her doc- 
trines by breaking the benches and damaging the interior of the 
building, until the janitor turned off" the gas, when they were forced 
to leave. Jake was in a state of high glee, and celebrated the 
triumph of his happy thought in providing the eggs until he was 
in a fit condition to have furnished Miss Snit with a brilliant ex- 
ample of the inferiority of man. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

The wbuND Reopened. 

MR. COGGINGS belonged to that class of energetic individuals 
who when once embarked upon a certain train of action 
drive it forward at express speed. The morning after the meeting, 
while the village was still discussing it without coming to any sat- 
isfactory conclusion, he went to the brick-yard and held a long con- 
versation with one of the hands whom he summoned from work ; 
a man called Mike. Mike was of large proportions, rejoicing 
in that superb physical development often found amongst those 
whose lives have been devoted to manual labor when the frame is 
neither bowed by premature exhaustion nor debilitated by insuffi- 
cient nourishment. Six feet in height, his shoulders were of cor- 
responding breadth. Looked at from behind, seeing the fine 
upright figure, the muscles of the back and loins showing well 
through the thin shirt, the narrow hips, and straight, tapering legs, 
one would have considered him a natural Agamemnon, a predes- 
tined leader of men. When he turned, revealing his face, it was 
as if he were another Gwynplain ; the heavy jaws, the long mouth 
with too full lower and too thin upper lip, the fat sensual nose, the 
high, square cheek-bones, the small retiring eyes, retiring as though 
hiding beneath the jutting eyebrows, and the sloping forehead — 
formed a complement to his body no less distasteful than inappro- 
priate. In repose, his positions, being unstrained and natural, were 
worthy of a sculptor's attention ; in action — save when carried 
beyond himself by passion — his movements were sluggish, slouch- 
ing and awkward, as if the sun were a policeman's lantern whose 
light he wished to avoid. 

The labor reformer was a fair judge of men, and after talking 
with Mike, said to himself that he had discovered an admirable 
first lieutenant, and promptly appointed him such on the spot. 

" See here, now," he said, producing a roll of paper with a 
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printed heading. " I want you to get the names of all the men 
on this to join the Six-Hour League. When you bring me the 
paper I'll give you ten cents for every name on it. Do you think 
that they will sign ? " 

" Faith, they won't refuse more'n once," replied Mike with a 
grin of suspicious amiability. " Whiniver I want a thing, I've a 
mighty takin' way of askin'." 

"Well," and Coggings smiled at seeing the wisdom of his 
choice thus speedily vindicated. " You can easily obtain the sig- 
natures in an hour or two. Then, I think it would be advisable 
for a deputation of the hands to go to Wharton's and tell him what 
you want." 

" What do you think he'll do? " 

*' Oh, refuse, of course." 

" Then what's the good o' going there .^ " 

*• Oh, a great deal. It would be absurd to strike before having 
made a demand. We must have something to appeal to the pub- 
lic about, and show them that all is fair and above-board. You 
know that the style is now to conduct matters very politely until a 
strike has commenced ; then — however, there is no use in discuss- 
ing that at present. When Wharton has refused, you must tell 
him that you are sorry his obstinacy will force on a strike and 
entail much suffering — do not forget that phrase — entail much 
suffering on innocent women and children. That sort of talk 
always gets into the papers and sounds well for the moderation 
of the working-man. Tell him, also, that you are sure he will re- 
consider his answer, and you will therefore give him two weeks in 
which to reflect. Then withdraw quietly and come back to work. 
Be respectful, and don't let there be the slightest disturbance." 

" I see," said Mike, thoughtfully. "We're poor innocint fel- 
lers wantin' our rights, an' he's a hard-hearted capitalist that 
don't care for women or children." 

"Exactly," said Coggings, laughing. "You understand it. 
These confounded newspapers print everything about us, so we've 
got to be careful how it's managed. Do not forget to be very civil, 
but firm." 

" I'll do it. When are you coming here again ? " 

"In about two weeks." 

" When will we strike ? " 

"I can't tell about that yet. I know a newspaper ^^\\!C>\ , -^ccv^ 

7 
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I'll see if he won't send a reporter and have affairs here written up 
first-rate. The strike will depend u|)on circumstances, for of 
course it must come off" when the works are busiest." 

Their talk was carried on for some time, Mike receiving mi- 
nute instructions as to what to say and how to say it when heading 
the laborers' deputation. 

While this was going on the meeting of the previous evening 
was bringing forth its fruits in another manner hardly so agreeable 
to one of the gatherers. 

After breakfast, when Allington was strolling idly over the 
lawn in front of the house, he saw Jake stumping up the road, 
evidently in high exultation, for he stopped every few steps to 
chuckle and rub his hands. 

*' What has made you so happy this morning, Jake ? " asked 
Paul, as he drew nearer. *' I hope you have not been drinking 
already." 

** I'll tell you. Mister Pole," said Jake, absolutely beaming with 
delight, his customar)- philosophy preventing any notice of the dero- 
gatory insinuation contained in the last sentence. '*You heard 
about that meetin' las' night, didn't yer .^ " 

** I heard that there was to be one at the village, advocating a 
law to make a day's labor only six hours, or some such non- 
sense." 

"Well, I was there, an' if we didn't have the dumdest time 
you ever see." 

" You had a hand in it, I suppose." 

"W^ell," said Jake slowly, his head on one side, with the air 
of a man admitting a doubtful proposition, ** I won't deny but 
wot I had so'thin' to do with it, especially wen it come to the rot- 
ten-egg business. You see, I can't stan' — " 

" The rotten-egg business," interrupted Allington, wondering 
to what Jake was referring. " What the deuce do you mean by 
that ? " 

** Wy, Miss Snit, wen she come to speak 'bout women's rights 
an' that there oughtn't to be no more marrjin' — some o' the boys 
just up and pelted her." 

** My uncle's housekeeper at such a meeting, uttering such 
language.^ " Allington knit his forehead. ** Tell me all about it, 
Jake." 

Thus encouraged, Jake sat down on o rustic bench, crossed 
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his leg over its wooden counterpart, filled his mouth with a mass 
of tobacco, and began with perennial enjoyment his narration of 
the evening's event. 

** You know, it was on the bills that Mister Goggins and other 
eminent speakers would address the meetin'. I don't think much 
o' that Goggins — he's a beat, he is. He got up, an' talked an* 
talked away, tellin' them fellers that they'd oughter have everything 
they wanted, an' that the rich men was frauds — that they hadn't 
no business to be rich, an' that their money oughter be taken away 
from 'em. That's a pretty way to talk, ain't it ? I'd like ter know 
who'd give fi'-doUar bills to fellers that fit into the war under 
Gin'ral Grant." 

** Never mind that," said Paul, not caring to have Jake's story 
diluted by reference to his martial exploits. " Go on about Miss 
Snit." 

" Well," the relator continued, visibly disappointed, but bright- 
ening by degrees as the reminiscences came back to him. ** Wen 
he got through, the eminent speakers was Miss Snit. She come 
out on the stage all dressed up as fine as you ever see an' a-lookin' 
as if she thought she run the whole world. I was there with some 
fellers, an' they happened to have a lot o' rotten eggs handy in 
their pockets, kind o' accidental, in case they might be wanted, 
you know." 

Allington smiled so significantly that Jake went on rapidly to 
avoid inconvenient questions. 

" It's all nice 'nough for wimmin to be wimmin, but if they're 
a-goin' ter act like men, I'll be durned if they oughtn't to be treated 
like men. Well, as I's sayin', she got up and commenced talkin' 
jus' as cheeky as if she's a Congressman. Lordy ! You'd oughter 
heard her. She talked about wimmin's votin', an' then commenced 
about marryin'. Wy, she's a regular free-lover, right out an' out ; 
an ole thing like her that a man wouldn't look at if he could help 
it. I've seen them free-lovers, an' there ain't none of 'em fit for a 
scarecrow. She kep' on talkin' that way, and she got real inde- 
cent. Then the Micks begin to howl, an' some feller Hung a negg 
at her; good shot it was too. Took her right. in front and busted 
all over her. I tell yer, it was a caution to see her jump an' the 
yaller stuff a-runnin* down her dress." 

He paused to laugh heartily. 
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" So good a shot, Jake, could have been made only by a man 
who fit into the war." 

" Well, now," apologeticall)', " I can't stan' that sort o* talk. 
Mister Pole, an' I won't. Just think o' that sassy thing sayin' that 
there oughtn't to be no marr>'in' — " Words failed him to pro- 
perly express his contemptuous disgust. 

" How did it end ? " 

** Then the eggs come a-flyin' pretty thick, an' at last she up 
an' run away. By gosh, I ain't laughed so much since I ben 
born." 

He gave free vent to his merriment, while Paul remained 
silent, thinking that his uncle must be at once informed of the 
housekeeper's celebration of herself. Then his mind turned to the 
brick-yard, for whatever concerned Mr. Wharton must necessarily 
affect the family, and was consequently of interest to him. 

** Did you hear anything about a strike }" 

*' There's a good many o' them brick-yard fellers blowin' roun* 
an' sayin' that they'll work ony six hours a day. The way Gog- 
gins talked to 'em last night, I shouldn't wonder if there's a strike 
before long, an' perhaps a little row with it, too. You see, he just 
waltzed right into any man that's got money, called 'em cussed 
tyrants an' leeches an' all that sort o' thing. Now, if I's you. Mis- 
ter Pole, I'd just tell Mr. Wharton to keep his eyes open, an* if they 
say anything, tell 'em to go to thunder." 

"Your advice may be good, Jake, but I doubt its practica- 
bility," said Allington, turning to enter the house that he might 
communicate his information to Mr. Denton. 

" Sa-ay, Mister Pole ? " asked Jake hesitatingly. 

" Well ? " 

" I al'ers heard that fellers was paid for bringing news." 

He made this statement doubtfully, as though distrusting with 
what degree of comprehension the broad hint might be received. 

** You think that your news deserves payment } " 

"That's about it. It ain't no joke to stan' in a crowd for nigh 
onto two hours an' listen to that talk." 

"I'll tell you what I'll do, Jake," said Allington, to whom the 
remark afforded an opening which he was quite willing- to avail 
himself of. " If I give you something every week, will you come 
to me first with whatever you learn or hear about the brick-yard 
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whether there is to be a strike, who gets it up, and, in fact, every- 
thing you can find out? " 

" Yes, sir-ee. Just try me an' see." 

The bargain was made, and with this understanding they sepa- 
rated ; Paul going upon the piazza, and Jake stumping towards the 
village, richer by several dollars than when he had left it. 

Paul found his uncle in his usual place, the place where he 
passed every morning, sitting in an easy chair and gazing steadily 
upon the river ; watching in mournful silence the waves dimpling 
or rolling, as though vainly interrogating them for the secret of 
his lost son. There seemed to be for him a mysterious attraction 
in thus looking upon the water : for hours would he remain per- 
fectly passive, leaning back, his cheek supported on a hand, his 
eyes sadly fastened upon the stream hurrying past in ever-ceas- 
less flow and reflow. No need to ask what were his thoughts; 
no discernment was required to guess the subject of his contem- 
plation. The saddened eye, the melancholy drooping of the cor- 
ners of his mouth, the relaxed muscles of his face — all showed 
plainly that his mind was still dwelling upon that night when with 
wild and bitter words he and his son had parted, parted forever as 
it happened ; that he was musing over the past, dreaming of the 
ghastly burden found upon the river, and, perhaps — who knows ? — 
reproaching himself for not having exhibited more of the self- 
restraint which is one of age's most valuable possessions, the 
command of feeling which comes only with time, and which, com- 
ing with time, should be highly prized nor ever relaxed. 

It was this mood which Allington dreaded, was really afraid 
of. He was fearful lest this continual brooding might result in 
some aberration of intellect, lest the constant incubation might 
bring forth an ungainly brood to yet more shadow with darkening 
wings the life that was already so gloomy, so devoid of cheerful- 
ness. 

Allington had set himself as one of the duties which he assumed 
in assuming this new life with his uncle, the task of arousing the 
old man from those morbid reveries so often as he might fall into 
them. For this reason he welcomed whatever offered itself in the 
way of distraction, and often cudgelled his brains to originate or 
find some subject which should arouse his uncle, causing him to 
shake off his clinging recollections as a Newfoundland shakes off 
water. 
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He drew up a chair and sat by Mr. Denton's side ; selected a 
cigar and lit ii. 

*' 1 hardly expected to tind any ver)' energetic reformers in this 
neighborhood, particularly under the same roof with me." 

'* What do you mean, Paul ? " asked Mr. Denton, puzzled as 
well he might be at the purport of such an enigmatical remark. 

" Are you aware that your housekeeper. Miss Snit I think is 
her name and maiden is her station, is one of the strong-minded? " 

** 1 have understood that she believes in some folly of that kind, 
but confines herself to writing pseudonymous letters to silly papers. 
Of course I should not allow her to sign her name, dating from 
here." 

*' It will probably interest you then to know that at a meeting 
in the village last night she made a violent free-love sj)eech." 

"What.'^ "cried the old man with the display of greater energy 
than he had manifested for a long time. 

Paul repeated his assertion. 

" The devil she did I " Mr. Denton scowled. " I'll inquire into 
this at once." Raising his voice, he called his body-servant, and 
upon the man's appearance despatched him with orders to sum- 
mon Miss Snit immediately. 

In a few moments the housekeeper presented herself. Her 
countenance bore no trace of the indignities to which she had been 
subjected ; but, however she had striven to eradicate it, a very per- 
ceptible odor of sulphuretted hydrogen clung about her person 
with offensive self-assertion. She approached Mr. Denton with a 
meek visage, quite opposed to her ordinary expression of compla- 
cent self-esteem, and stood before him with folded hands. 

" What is this I hear, Miss Snit? " began ^^r. Denton abruptly, 
his forehead corrugated with the deep lines of a heavy frown, and 
so far forgetting his politeness as to speak roughly. *• What is this 
I hear about your making a speech last night ? " 

** Didn't I have the right to make a speech if I wanted to ? " she 
asked, raising her head defiantly, the meek expression vanishing. 

•* Yes," was the grim answer ; " and you have the right to pack 
your trunk and leave the house immediately, if in what I am told 
there be no mistake. Did you make a speech ? " 

" Yes," more defiantly. Paul judged that she was preparing for 
hostilities by dropping the " sir." 

" I understand that it was in favor of free love." 
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** That would be the title applied to it by those who had not yet 
freed themselves from the trammels of the present social phrase- 
ology," she replied, falling readily into the oratorical form. 

" That will do ; you can go at once. I will have no such peo- 
ple in my house." 

Miss Snit hesitated a moment, whether to sound a feminine 
war-whoop, or beg retention ir. her valuable place. The recollection 
of her numerous pickings and small profits decided her wavering 
mind. 

" I hope, Mr. Denton," she said respectfully, " that you will 
not turn a poor, friendless woman out upon the world without any 
notice. After having served you so long, and, I hope I can say, 
so well — " 

*' Not another word," interrupted the old man. ** Pack your 
trunk and leave. If you are not gone in half an hour I'll have you 
put off the grounds. This is no place for hussies like you." 

He waved his hand, and again fastened his eyes upon the river, 
as dismissing the matter from further consideration. 

But he was not to he so easily rid of his housekeeper. 

Seeing her hope of remaining destroyed. Miss Snit picked up the 
gauntlet. 

** Yes," she exclaimed with as near an approach to scorn as she 
could accomplish. ** That's right ; turn me off, employ brute force 
against a weak woman. That is consistent with your being a man. 
You're every one of you tyrants, and I despise and defy you all." 
Paul smiled, and Mr. Denton, enwrapped in his own thoughts, 
seemed to have already forgotten her existence. Miss Snit grew 
more vociferous. ** If I have slaved and toiled for you for years, 
that's nothing nojv you want to be rid of me — just like a man's 
gratitude. I'll expose you in the women papers and tell the world 
how selfish you are, until you'll be ashamed of yourself if you have 
any shame left. I'll — " 

" Come, come," said Paul, interrupting in his turn. " Stop 
this and go." 

She turned upon him. 

'* Oh, you're master here now, are you ? I think I'd wait until 
dead men's shoes were empty before stepping into them. It will 
be a nice thing to inherit all this property, won't it ? And then 
to remember that you owe it all to that old man " — pointing to Mr. 
Denton — "that you wheedled and wound round ^omt^tv^^x. I 
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know why you pretend to be so precious soft and good and kind 
and gentle '* — dwelling on each adjective with accumulating" sar- 
casm — ** it will be worth your while when he*s dead ; gone to 
look for poor George, that he murdered just as surely as though he 
had put a knife into him — " 

This was too much for endurance. A low groan issuing from 
his lips, ^[r. Denton's head sank forward upon his breast. Livid 
with rage, Paul sprang to his feet, seized the housekeeper by the 
shoulder and pushed her through the open window into the 
librar}-. 

" If you dare say another word, I'll kill you," he whispered 
hoarsely. 

The passion in his face daunted her. Silent and scared she 
extricated herself from his com-ulsive g^p, and fled to her own 
room. 

Paul composed his features and returned to his uncle. 

" Lea\*e me, Paul, leave me," said the old man brokenly. 
" Settle with that woman, and let me not see her again." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

At the Theatre. 

IN the course of the forenoon the deputation of brick-yard labor- 
ers, headed by Mike, waited upon Mr. Wharton. According to 
the instructions of Coggings, the former individual had industriously 
scoured the brick-yard with his list and had succeeded in placing 
upon it the name of nearly every man there employed. None 
durst openly refuse, and Mike did not press the matter upon those 
evading immediate signing, knowing that they would be unable to 
resist longer than two or three days the example of their comrades, 
the persuasions of their friends, and, more than these combined, 
the influence of the centripetal tendency which is so strong with 
men of limited education. 

Also in accordance with Coggings* instructions was the 
demeanor of the deputation. Comprising about a dozen men, 
it walked quietly up to Mr. Wharton's house and halted on the 
road in front, while Mike ascended the steps and rang the bell. 
When the proprietor appeared, their demands were stated in 
sober, respectful language, and the resolutions passed at the meet- 
ing read to him. Mr. Wharton listened to them with well- feigned 
surprise, refused the request as Coggings had predicted, remained 
utterly unmoved at the contemplation of the suffering women and 
children, and so the deputation departed as it had come ; the 
major part of it understanding nothing of the proceeding except 
that half a day's work had been lost for which wages would be 
correspondingly docked. Mike himself was not much wiser, Cog- 
gings not being in the habit of sharing ulterior views with his 
lieutenants, but reflected that one move had been made in advance, 
though to what purpose he could not see, and thought with com- 
placency of the money represented by the names he had obtained. 
Mr. Wharton, although presenting to the laborers a calm and 
impassive front, was in reality worried to no slight d^^^^ Vj ^\'3* 
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demonstration. It had been all very well to talk with his friend 
Graynan about getting up a strike, to act by that friend's advice 
and view with satisfaction the prospect of a large and sudden 
profit upon his investment. A nearer sight was not so agreeable ; 
it gave him unpleasant qualms. Looking upon the faces of these 
men, seeing their unintelligent, uneducated countenances, blank 
as tow and like it ready to burst into swift combustion were the 
light once applied, he acknowledged ruefully to himself that he 
was travelling upon a dangerous road. The laborers might take 
it into their heads to perform the grammatical feat of changing the 
noun strike into an active verb ; such things had happened before, 
and might again. He wished that Graynan were at hand that he 
could consult with him and become reassured, but the eminent 
speculator was at present in New York, where he expected to 
remain several weeks. 

Naturally nervous and timid, made still more so by continually 
dwelling upon the Six-Hour meeting and the deputation, his trouble 
was increased when, a day or two after, Paul Allington informed 
him of Jake's warning in somewhat different language from that 
used by the disabled veteran. 

This decided Mr. Wharton to return to the city for the winter 
and close the house at Stemwell, notwithstanding that it was now 
only about the end of September and a full month before his usual 
time of departure: Communicating this determination to the girls, 
he was surprised to find it meet with no objection. Jane and 
Harriet were more than willing to go at once ; the one because 
country life was growing monotonous and she wished for the 
city's gayety, and the other for the frankly avowed reason, " I've 
no one to talk to. Eliza has Father Benly dangling around her all 
the time, and Lily has Mr. Allington — the only man in Stemwell 
worth looking at. So there is nobody left for me." 

Lily did see a great deal of Paul Allington. He had obtained 
a footing of such intimacy in the family, that his presence in the 
social circle was no longer considered as even an addition, but 
rather as quite in accordance with the course of nature. His atten- 
tions were graduated as carefully as his superior tact enabled him 
to measure them out, for he could not nor did he wish to help 
Lily being the recipient of the greatest share. Flattered by this 
seeking of her society in preference to that of older and, as she 
modestly imagined, more interesting people, it was yet not without 
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a certain dread. While under the influence of Allington's keen 
conversation, bright and cold as moonlight, she was affected by 
the charm, but the false note in this pastoral symphony jarred 
painfully. So long as his talk was confined to books or travel she 
went with him, pleased with the companionship ; if it ventured 
higher, the creaking of the machinery by which the wings of his 
theatrical ideal were moved sounded loud and discordant. Her 
character had developed rapidly within the last two months — since 
meeting him. Allington's was a nature to widen those with which 
it came into contact, to expand them as flowers expand in a heated 
room. When feelings are brought forth, unpacked, aired as it 
were, they can never again be restored to their former confined 
quarters, but of necessity require a larger space for their accom- 
modation. And so it was with Lily. The mere fact of exercising 
her mental qualities, had made her mind to grow and broaden with 
them. 

She could not but notice that Allington distinguished her with 
his regard above her cousins ; had she been oblivious of this she 
would have learned it through Eliza's somewhat spiteful comments 
upon her monopolizing him — as she styled it — and Harriet's good- 
humored jests and laughing inquiries as to whether he had yet 
proposed. Lily considered that the idlest of idle talk. Never 
thinking of him in any other light but that of a friend, she was not 
of the kind to put on factitious spectacles with which to regard 
every man who approached her. She liked him very much — that 
was all. But of late his manner when addressing her had seemed 
more deferential, his tones to soften and be more tender, his eyes 
to look upon her with a light she had not hitherto noticed in them, 
his words to be more adapted to what would most please her. 
This might be but fancy, or it might be that she had never previ- 
ously so closely observed him. It awakened no answering con- 
sciousness in her; rather a restless, uneasy sensation, prompting 
her to leave him. Still, she was not introspective enough to reason 
upon his changed manner, if changed it were, or to ascribe it to 
any passion for herself; it but made her vaguely nervous and dis- 
trustful of being alone with him. 

Mingled with the unformed desire to be rid of attentions which 
at times disturbed her, was the wish for the city's amusements. 
This was to be her first winter in society, She naturally looked 
forward to it with all a young girl's pleasant ^xvXVcv^^Nlvotv q»S. ^^ 
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enjoyment to be derived from balls, parties and opera. Brought 
up in such secluded fashion as she had been, having led a quiet, 
conventional life so far, she expected much delight from her first 
season. Fond of motion, of dancing with the accompaniment of 
music and the perfume of flowers, it seemed the more agreeable to 
her that she knew nothing of parties by experience. Her knowledge 
of them being derived from novels, they presented to her a very 
rose-colored appearance. Now and then the idea of meeting many 
people, of being introduced right and left, made her a little nervous ; 
but this shadow was quickly driven away by the shine of the con- 
comitant pleasure. 

Meeting with such ready assent to his proposition, Mr. Whar- 
ton hurried on the preparations for departure. These were but few 
in number. Like most Americans possessing both town and country 
houses, he kept the two establishments entirely distinct, each hav- 
ing its own outfit, so the only articles requiring packing were those 
which were strictly personal. The chang ng of residences Avas 
effected with scarcely more than half a dozen hours' work. The 
servants being sent on before, Mr. Wharton and the girls were 
enabled to take the train early in the afternoon and reach the house 
in Madison Avenue in ample time to dress for dinner at the usual 
hour. 

Two or three days sufficed to comfortably settle them in the 
routine of their different life. Thanks to a sudden freak on the 
part of the street-cleaning contractor their quarter of the city was 
comparatively free from the noxious odors which generally greet 
the nostrils of the returning traveller, and the transition from the 
pure country air was not disagreeably noticeable. It is very easy 
to resume a former manner of existence, when the mind has un- 
dergone no violent upheaval, and before a week had passed the 
girls were pursuing their avocations as though they had never been 
even interrupted. 

Several days were consumed in the essential duty of leaving 
cards promiscuously on friends, acquaintances, and people with 
no other claim to the pasteboard recognition than that their names 
were found written in the visiting-book. Lily was taken by her 
cousins wherever they called. She was quite surprised by the 
style of conversation indulged in, for though accustomed to the 
talk of Eliza and Harriet, she had dimly imagined that at formal 
visits something better was spoken of than rumored engagements 
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or the latest fashions. She ascribed it to her ignorance of society, 
and endeavored to the best of her ability to become like unto 
those to whom she was presented. But she did not succeed very 
well. It was a droll sight for Harriet to watch Lily's pretty, puz- 
zled face, as she tried to follow the intricacies of a long discussion 
between Eliza and some lady whether Bob Blank would really 
marry the girl to whom he was engaged or whether the affair was 
only a Newport flirtation. 

" I declare, Lily," Harriet would say, laughing, when they 
were again in the carriage ; " when anything is talked about you 
look as solemnly concerned as though your life depended upon 
being interested." 

Practising on the piano and reading stupidly good French 
books — moral French books are always stupid — to retain her pro- 
ficiency in that language, used up Lily's mornings. Then came 
luncheon, and then the routine of calling or shbpping, to finish with 
a drive in the Park and so home to dinner. As it was too early 
for the balls and parties, Lily had plenty of time in which to think 
of Allington, at moments regretting his absence, and at others 
glad that it dissipated the filmy shadow which floated with him at 
Stemwell. 

Eliza had discovered a church where services were performed 
in the most exaggerated ritualistic style, and rejoiced in the friend- 
ship of its clergyman, who was currently reported to wear a hair- 
cloth shirt and never to eat upon Wednesday or Friday — a rumor 
which installed him high in favor with the young women of his 
congregation. The only thing wanting to complete his celebrity 
was a quarrel with the bishop and a ^threat of suspension. As 
these soon came he was at once hailed as a martyr, and exalted 
to the very pinnacle of feminine favor. ** Father " Benly seemed 
totally forgotten ; he never wore a hair- cloth shirt and was too 
timid to resist his bishop, so he was deposed from Eliza's spiritual 
throne, and " Father " Joles reigned in his stead. 

"I'd have a man with a little better name if I were you," said 
Harriet. 

" How can he help his name ? " answered Eliza. " It is one 
of the many crosses which he bears with true humility." 

Harriet sniffed contemptuously, but forbore to say much about 
it, lest her sister might retaliate by invidious comments upon a 
young gentleman who was accustomed to call assiduously three 
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or four times every week, and whom she ruled with a rod of iron. 
Mr. Cray Rolm abominated his name, but as a fortune had come 
to him with each word he managed to endure the affliction very 
tolerantly. 

Though Harriet invariably declared that she would have none 
of him, he paid his devoirs to her with unvarying persistency, being 
beyond doubt the most humble lover ever owned by woman. 
She showed her appreciation of his abject submissiveness by 
governing him with a strictness to which the laws of the Spartans 
were a jocose hint. If he faltered or hesitated in trying to suppress 
the details of an escapade, he was soundly lectured for his wicked- 
ness and dismissed until he could behave so that he need not be 
ashamed to talk to ladies. The next night he would present 
himself with lengthened visage and vows of reform so earnest that 
he was allowed to -enjoy Harriet's society unrebuked. By these 
means she had reduced the poor fellow to almost leading the life 
of an anchorite. The only point on which he made a decided 
stand was smoking. This he would not relinquish, and Harriet 
was too sagacious to raise a direct issue, though she rarely omit- 
ted an opportunity to take him to task for his indulgence in that 
vicious habit. 

It was generally believed that some engagement existed be- 
tween them, despite Harriet's voluble denials. Rolm, when ques- 
tioned on the subject, would shake his head dolefully and sigh, 
'• No such luck." But society, while pretending to individually 
believe them, aggregately refused them credence, saying illogically 
that if they were not engaged they ought to be and therefore must 
be. Rolm was allowed to visit on the most intimate terms, and 
whenever Harriet appeared in public he was sure to be not far 
off; so that, after all, society was correct to a certain extent. He 
made no secret that he wanted nothing more than an opportunity 
of proving how thorough was that mockery which called the hus- 
band lord and master, and Harriet, on her side, while not denying 
that she liked him for a friend — using the phrase which in a 
woman's hand is so often a whip of nettles — assured him placidly 
that she was by no means confident of his devotion, but that Jie 
might remain, as it were, with a view to promotion. 
• Lily had heard of Mr. Cray Rolm, of what an obedient, docile 
slave he was, and was quite interested to see him ; Harriet having 
taken the fancy that he should not visit Stemwell. She told him 
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that he should have the summer to do as he pleased, and though 
he remonstrated, there was no alternative but for him to obey. 

He came the night after their return, and Lily saw a good- 
looking young fellow of some four or five and twenty, hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the average man except by his slightly stouter 
build, long, flossy straw-colored moustache, elaborately parted 
light hair, and conspicuously faultless dress — two matters on which 
Harriet held him to strict account. Lily talked only long enough 
to avoid discourtesy and then escaped into the back parlor to leave 
him and Harriet alone. Amusing herself at the piano, playing bits 
of airs, she could not but catch occasional fragments of the cate- 
chism to which Amorosus was subjected, such as, " Did you bet 
much ? '* ** Not a cent ; 'pon my word." " And you drank 
nothing?" "Only cobblers and three glasses of champagne — I 
couldn't help that, really." Here Lily thumped away at Tam 
O'Shanter lest more should reach her ears. 

She desisted when summoned by Harriet to join them. It 
appeared that Mr. Rolm wanted the family to use a box at Wal- 
lack's which he had procured for the next week. The invitation 
was accepted on condition that Mr. Wharton gave his consent 
and would chaperon the party. 

" What is the piece } " asked Lily. 

" I don't know ; something good, of course." 

" Now, Cray," said Harriet, " remember what I told you. 
If papa cannot go, don't you give the box to any horrid people, 
but let it stay empty. If I am unable to have pleasure myself I do 
not wish others to have it. Anyway, you may come to dinner." 

Mr. Rolm expressed himself overjoyed with this gracious per- 
mission and thereupon took his departure. 

The head of the family did consent ; and so on the afternoon 
of the evening they were going to the theatre, there arrived at the 
house three handsome bouquets for the Misses Wharton and Miss 
Vevere. Lily hardly liked acceptmg even flowers from a man whom 
she had seen only once, but yielded to Harriet's representations 
that it was perfectly correct and very customary. Precisely at ten 
minutes before dinner-time, Mr. Rolm appeared, and came out 
quite strong with the presence of others to encourage him, though 
once in a while Harriet's eye would bring him up with a round 
turn, so to speak. When it fastened upon him, he looked at her 
nervously as if wondering what he had possibly done wrow^> "axA 
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would smooth his hair, pull dowTi his vest or settle his collar pre- 
cipitately. 

With her usual good nature, Lily, by way of recomjjense, tried to 
compensate him for Harriet's iron severity, and succeeded so far 
beyond her expectations that before the conclusion of the meal he 
directed his conversation to her, unmindful of Harriet's warning 
glances. 

** It is too bad that Mr. Rolm should ride upon the box," said 
Lily when they were in the carriage on their way to the theatre. 

" Not a bit," said Harriet, shaking out her skirts. " He ought 
to be veiy glad that I don't make him walk, after the way he behaved 
during dinner." 

*' I think him veiy* pleasant indeed," said Lily, opening her eyes. 
"He talks well and has evidently read much. Besides, he is a 
handsome man." 

"Handsome is that handsome does," answered Harriet tritely 
and not very appositely. 

*' Not always," said Eliza. '* I am sure that Mr. Allington leads 
an excellent life at Stemwell, yet I would not call him hand- 
some." 

" He is," said Harriet, in the decisive manner in which she 
usually opposed her sister; "he is extremely handsome. I like 
him ever so much, and only wish he'd been half as attentive to me 
as he was to Lily. I wouldn't have given him the cold shoulder, I 
promise you." 

" Oh, Harriet ! " exclaimed Lily. " How can you talk so ? You 
know that it is not true." 

" Indeed I don't. I wish Crazy," the flattering appellation she 
frequently bestowed upon Mr. Rolm, " were more like him." 

" Mr. Rolm is as nice as he can be." 

" Did I say he wasn't.? But he's not as nice as Mr. Allington. 
Is he, papa.? " 

"Eh — ^what.? Did you speak to me, my dear?" asked Mr. 
Wharton, rousing himself from the comer in which he had been 
brooding. 

" Of course I spoke to you. I declare, papa, ever since you 
bought that abominable brick-yard you are as moody and abstracted 
as if — as if " — a simile seemed about failing her, but she plunged 

boldly into the ocean of comparison and emerged with the pearl 

"as If you were a weeping willow." 



\ 
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Mr. Wharton was spared the necessity of replying" to this strik- 
ing figure by the carriage stopping and Rohn opening the door. 

The house happened to be well filled that night, although so 
early in the season, and their box was in such a prominent position 
that its inmates were in full view of the audience. No sooner had 
they taken their seats, than they formed a focus upon which were 
concentrated all the opera-glasses in the building. Lily's beauty 
was the attraction. It is permissible at a theatre to stare through 
a lorgnette without being rude, and the examination of her traits 
was continued for a long time before she noticed it and turned away 
her head to escape the annoyance. She wondered what could be 
the matter that she attracted so much attention, and asked Harriet 
in a whisper if anything were wrong about her hair. Several youths 
among the audience rushed vdldly out into the lobby and invested 
all their spare cash in the hire of opera-glasses to have a better view 
of this rare loveliness ; but the promising investment proved futile, 
for Lily held her bouquet to the side of her face, keeping her eyes 
upon the stage. 

During the entr'acte, the box was invaded by numerous visitors ; 
all of whom Rolm impartially presented to her. Surrounded by as 
many men as could squeeze themselves together in her vicinity, 
the object of complimentary phrases and looks still more compfi- 
mentar}% Lily forgot her discomfiture and rejoiced plainly in her 
power of entertaining and being entertained. It was her first social 
triumph, and her innocent young soul felt all the more keenly the 
gladness of this glad evening. Interested in the scene, animated by 
the sense that she was sought after, her eyes sparkled and her face 
flushed with light-hearted joyousness. 

When the curtain again rose she turned to the performance 
from those who would have continued talking. Where they sat it 
was impossible to avoid looking across the stage behind the scenes, 
though Lily tried to see only the actors, too unaccustomed to the 
theatre to wish any illusions dispelled. Looking thus accidentally, 
she saw a young man standing there, leaning against the painted 
canvas, gazing at her intently, earnestly. A second look and she 
remembered having seen him before : it was he who had passed 
her in the brick-yard and whom Allington had mentioned as a 
reporter on the Globular, For the second time their eyes met ; for 
the second time their looks crossed ; she dressed in full evening 
dress, sitting in the box, radiant with beauty and the consc\o\v=»^NRss» 
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of success, surrounded ])y lights and odors of flowers and richer 
flattery ; he standing in the midst of unreality, in common clothes, 
encircled with dust and artificial semblances of life. It was a 
strange contrast as she caught thai look, so earnest and devout — 
such a look as one might fix upon a saint. She blushed deeply, 
for his image had been often in her thoughts, and averted her eyes. 
When next she glanced in that direction he was gone, nor did she 
see him again. 

She resumed conversation with her new acquaintances, but 
could not drive from her mind the recollection of the almost adoring 
gaze which she had seen in the stranger's eyes. It was continually 
with her. She continually found herself wondering who he was 
and whence he came. The memory of him had always been faint 
and dim ; it seemed natural to see him again amid dust and low 
lights. But the memory was stronger now ; it was with her 
through the remainder of the play, through the subsequent supper 
at Delmonico's to which Mr. Wharton invited them on Harriet's 
instigation, and even accompanied her as she went to her room. 

Her sleep was dreamless. When she awoke the next morn- 
ing, she recalled the face seen at the theatre, and felt relieved — she 
knew not why — that it had not visited her in dreams as it did in 
waking hours. 

If Lily had ever studied psychology, she would have known 
that we hardly ever dream of objects which make a deep impression 
upon us, but of those only whose impress is slight and whose 
recognition is momentary. 




CHAPTER XX. 

A Wild Night. 

ALLINGTON expected that the departure of the Whartons 
would make much difference with regard to the agreeability 
of his Hfe at Stem well, but endeavored to console himself for the 
loss by reflecting upon the terms of the bargain with his uncle — 
for though couched in more delicate language, the arrangement 
between them had been nothing more or less than a bargain — and 
the expectation of frequent visits to the city, when he would see 
them with the increased familiarity obtained by absence. It had 
been a bargain between him and his uncle, a question of buying 
and selling ; so much money on the one hand, so much com- 
panionship on the other. The old man needed the society of the 
younger, his conversation and the magnetic influence of his vitality. 
P'or a sum down and promise of inheritance the nephew acceded ; 
sold his freedom, and tried to carry out his share of the agreement 
to the best of his ability. Through the fiction of affection, thinly 
at first supported by each, Mr. Denton's heart warmed towards 
his only near relative, and would have made him in reality what 
he was in name — a son. Despite his external harshness, he would 
have delighted in taking Paul to his breast, telling of his griefs and 
sorrows, of his ever-present harrowing remorse, and in seeking 
such comfort as he might obtain from a free review of that rage 
which had wrecked his life. But Paul was not the one to be made 
a consoling confidant. Pleasant, courteous, and interesting talker 
as he was, there was a certain lack of sympathy about him, a 
wanting of the finer chords of emotion which respond with answer- 
ing tone to the touch of sorrow ; that effectually repelled Mr. Den- 
ton after several attempts. Paul did the best he could, but that 
best was not sufficient, as his uncle recognized with a sigh, with- 
drawing into himself and repressing what he would fain have dis- 
closed. He could find nothing tangible, nothing tKaX c.o\5N!\ \«. 
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put into words, to complain of rejjarding his nephew. Paul was 
attentive, polite, and always cheerful ; a man could not be blamed 
for not possessing a nature different from the one with which he 
was actually endowed. Mr. Denton shrank more within himself, 
like those zoophytes which contract upon touching an unassimilable 
object, and, while attached to his nephew, made no further effort 
towards leaning upon him as a man leans upon a staff. 

Life was very monotonous in that large almost empty house. 
Mr. Denton never went anywhere, and the only place to which 
Paul had been in the habit of going was Mr. Wharton's. When 
this was ended, existence became very tedious. His uncle rarely 
stirred from the piazza, breakfasting there whenever the weather 
allowed it, save to enter the house for dinner and then go imme- 
diately to bed. All day long would he sit there, occasionally, but 
only occasionally, looking at a newspaper or book, his eyes fast- 
ened upon the river, mute and motionless. Allington sometimes 
grimly reflected that he was perhaps paying rather dear for his 
whistle in thus sacrificing his best years for the sake of money, and 
at times more than half wished himself again in his former position, 
where, were he only moderately careful, there was no reason why 
he should not keep himself free from all entanglements, both of 
debt and of other kinds. But he knew much better than any one 
could have told him, how little likely it was that he would keep 
free from entanglements ; he knew how careless and self-indul- 
gent was his nature, even when recognizing clearly that self-indul- 
gence was the worst course for him to take. He was well aware 
that no moral principle governed his life ; that he refrained from 
committing evil only because it was inconvenient, and did good 
only because it came in his way, was no trouble, and involved no 
sacrifice. Were he to break with his uncle and return to the city 
he would be joyously received by a select circle — all the names of 
whose members he might not have cared to mention publicly — and 
for a few months everything would go as merry as the familiar 
marriage-bells ; though they would hardly ring for such a pious 
purpose. Then he would become involved in some scrape, most 
certainly be head over ears in debt, and all the old worry and 
bother would recommence from the beginning. No; at present 
he was well out of that; he was comfortable and well off; free 
from care, and having what he had not had before within the 
limits of his memory — a superfluity of money. Although life at 
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Stemwell was slow, he would endure it longer — endure it to the 
end. His uncle could not last forever, and then would come free- 
dom ; the freedom which wealth alone could give. He did not . 
contemplate the contingency of Mr. Denton's death in bald words, 
but, though counting and dwelling upon it, covered the prospect 
with a varnish of conventional phrases. 

Life was monotonous, tedious. After breakfast Allington 
would walk for the sake of exercise, then work upon his play ; 
ride in the afternoon, and it was the purest pleasure he had ever 
experienced to bestride a good animal and take a long gallop far 
into the recesses of Dutchess County. Dining with Mr. Denton, 
his evenings were solitary. He usually passed them sitting in the 
library and drinking brandy and water to a moderate extent. . 
This existence, torpid and slothful to a large degree, was condu- 
cive to stoutness. One morning he noticed with great dismay 
that he was actually growing fat. 

This would not do : the idea of losing his present symmetrical 
shape was unendurable. The horseback rides were lengthened, 
the early hours discontinued, and work upon the play increased- 
Originally commenced more as a means of providing occupation 
for the mornings, and partly because he was so accustomed to a 
certain amount of writing every day that doing nothing inspired 
him with a vague feeling of discomfort ; it was progressing well. 
The piece was a melo-drama, full of exciting situations and start- 
ling incidents. Allington was attempting to unite absorbing events 
with correct and elegant language. He was not afraid of being 
called a sensation writer, seeing no reason why occurrences which 
happen constantly should not be used for dramatic purposes. It 
is impossible to glance over a paper without the eye lighting upon 
records of shooting, stabbing, robbery, murder, and affrays of all 
kinds ; nor has one far to look for the purest romance. A single 
newspaper will furnish stock in trade for a dozen novelists or 
playwrights. Recognizing this fact, and having enough mental 
independence to act upon it, Allington constructed his play out of 
such material as he found ready to his hand, and was under no 
necessity to alter or adapt them to any supposititious exigency. 
Taken in the bare relation to each other and the influences they 
exerted upon the characters he had endowed with vitality, they 
served his purpose fully in being both exciting and interesting. 

Unconsciously the play influenced him greatly ; t.\\v=> ^-a:^ ^^ 
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more strange since he was accustomed to analyze his sensations 
and reason upon the producing causes. Becoming more absorbed 
as it steadily developed into shape and consistency, his mind 
gradually assimilated itself to that in which it worked ; his fancy 
was occupied with incidents of violence, of passionate love, of 
relentless self-seeking, of successful intrigue. He 4iad not come 
to the triumph of \'irtue with which all plays should conclude ; 
had, indeed, hardly thought of it. Continually thinking of these 
things, pondering upon and revolving them almost constantly, 
they came to be a normal part of him, and might at some time be 
his guiding posts. Had he been in the city, surrounded by the 
city's multitudinous cares and obligations and sacrifices, whatever 
he might have thought would have had but small effect upon him. 
In the country it was different. Seeing little of his uncle, thrown 
completely upon his own resources ; for though there were plenty 
of neighbors he did not care to associate with them, each being 
distasteful in some manner; events commonly defined by the 
adjective sensational took daily stronger hold upon him, acquired 
daily more thorough control over him. 

About this time, with the freshening breezes of Indian summer, 
old Mr. Denton aroused himself to a slight extent from the lethargy 
which during the heats of July and August had appeared to be a 
mental torpor. He moved with a more nervous energy, his eye 
shone brighter, his voice was firmer and showed less of the trem- 
bling of age. Since the scene consequent upon dismissing his 
housekeeper, the cruel stab then given by her angry words had been 
ever in his mind, making deeper and more jwignant the remorseful 
recollection with which he never ceased to reproach himself. He 
thought — with a wild desire to put his action in the worst light, as is 
not uncommon with those who repent — that he had indeed murdered 
his son as truly as though he had struck him with a knife. It was 
no consolation to remember that the boy had been also excited, 
angry and passionate. That gave him no relief. He should have 
sustained his dignity as a father, better exer-cised the experience of 
age by curbing his own temper, by exhibiting self-restraint. If his 
son by a blind burst of anger had been carried away to treat him 
disrespectfully, from whom did he inherit his nature ? who was 
responsible for the inefficient training which suffered him to be so 
swayed by it ? who but he, the father ? Educating his son at board- 
ing-school, sending him directly thence to college, then to travel in 
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Europe, the boy had not been home more than two months when 
they separated forever. Forever ! That word rang in his ears like 
the sound of a funeral bell. He shuddered with horror as he again 
saw before him that fair young body, not yet developed from the 
slenderness of youth, its face eaten and gnawed by fishes. He 
thought of it floating down the river, heaving with the action 
of the tide. Sometimes he mournfully considered that it was 
strange he could be thus affected by the loss of a lad of whom 
he in reality knew so little, that he could grieve thus deeply for the 
absence of one whose whole life had scarcely been more than a pro- 
longed absence. But it was just this absence which made the grief 
keener; previously there had always been the knowledge that the 
telegraph would summon his son in an instant ; the anticipation of 
seeing him happy and at home ; but now — 

Mr. Denton freshened with the breeze. As the brighter color 
came to the leaves, so did it come to his cheeks. It might be that 
the approach of cold, crisp weather cheered him with its animating 
change from the relaxing, enervating warmth of summer, or that 
the .increased amount of electricity in the air infused his veins with 
newer life. He took more interest in affairs of the day, read the 
paper instead of allowing it to lie idly upon his knees, and con- 
versed more frequently with Paul and at greater length. 

" Paul," he said one evening after dinner, when the coffee was 
before them and his nephew was lighting a strong Regalia. 

" Well, uncle .? " 

" What is this story I heard some time ago about one of the men 
seeing a ghost ? Was there anything in it, or was the man intox- 
icated or crazy ? *' 

" More drunk than crazy, I am inclined to think," said Paul, his 
attention diverted from his cigar, that being in full blast. " You 
must know the man : it is Jake, whom I used to go fishing with 
when a boy. He is about the place much, doing odd jobs." 

" I remember him ; an idle, good-natured vagabond. Did he 
say whose ghost it was that he saw ? " asked the old man, hesi- 
tatingly, keeping his eyes fixed upon Paul. 

" No ; he was singularly reticent upon that point. I tried to 
learn from him, but found it impossible to make him say whom he 
thought it was. In answer to all inquiries he persisted in saying 
that if it were a ghost, it were better not to mention it, and if he 
were deceived there was no good in opening old scores." 
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There was a silence of a few moments, broken only by Mr. 
Denton's nervous drumming of his fingers upon the table. 

" Paul," he at length said abruptly, '* do you believe in ghosts ? " 

"Not I." 

" But is it not possible that spirits might be permitted to visit 
this earth ; that a gracious, loving Providence might allow them to 
return, to comfort us in our sorrows, to extend to us forgiveness for 
wrong, to bid us have increased hope and trust in a future meeting 
beyond the grave ? " 

His voice quavered with suppressed emotion as he spoke. 

*' No," said Paul, smiling to himself at what he considered the 
palpable absurdity of such a question, but humoring his uncle's 
mood. " I cannot bring myself to think that. What comes after 
death is a sealed book, sealed so tightly that never yet has mortal 
read the first syllable of the unknown contents. Life is like the 
fabled maze ; we grope amidst its winding alleys, stumbling and 
losing our way, seeking for the clue which we never find. We are 
blind and walking in the dark. There may be illumination at the 
end ; there may be only increased darkness. Who knows ? Who 
shall tell us ? No ; I do not put the smallest trust in either ghost 
or any spirit visitants." 

" But there may be such visitants } " said Mr. Denton earnest- 
ly, imploringly even. 

*' Perhaps so," was Paul's soothing answer. 

" I hope it most devoutly," said his uncle with a heavy sigh. 

This conversation recalled to Paul the scene at the han^est 
festival, and he determined to visit Jake to find out if possible 
the key to the enigma ; at all events, to leam the subject of his 
vision. 

As he walked leisurely down the road, the fragrant dusk of 
evening was gathering thick and close. A faint gleam still lingered 
in the western horizon, the laggard trace of a splendid flaming 
sunset, as though loth to leave the spot of tumbled, gleaming 
radiance. Shadows clustered clingingly around the trees, lying 
beneath in almost inky blackness. Their tops waved slowly to and 
fro as the soft wind touched them, and the short trunks looked 
strange and drear in the wan light coming from the moon that 
shone above dimly. The river was of a turbid angry color ; toss- 
ing and swelling hurriedly, and glinting with the sudden flash ef 
whitecaps. Overhead, the sky was covered with light, filmy clouds 
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of greyish white, that scudded' swiftly, driven by winds unfelt 
below, racing across the stars' as if chased by an unseen pursuer. 
Faintly came to Allington the muffled hum of distant life, while 
before him gleamed the numerous small steady lights of a far-off 
town, 

** I'd like to see a ghost," he thought, laughing at the conceit ; 
" and examine it with a spectre-scope." 

Jake's house was soon reached, being about a mile from Mr. 
Denton's. It stood near the river, at a place consisting almost 
entirely of made ground, where the water had been filled in by an 
unlucky railroad company whose projects never reached maturity 
on account of the entire proceeds from its bonds being pocketed 
by an adventurer. Near by was the marshy bank of the river, 
which here, paradoxically, by making a sharp turn produced flats. 
Covered with reeds, it was an admirable spot for raising a fine crop 
of chills and fever, and had Jake possessed any children they would 
have enjoyed its benefit. Being destitute, however, of those well- 
springs of pleasure, he was spared the sight of shaking, shivering 
infants. His wife was too well accustomed to hardships of -all 
kinds to mind the miasma, and Jake himself too toughened by 
army life for it to have any effect upon him. The house was a 
common clapboard structure, with a shaky chimney that fluctuated 
in a high wind like gold during the war ; the spare neighboring 
grass was rough and ragged as the unshorn chin of its owner, 
looking not unlike an eccentric beard of several days* growth. 
Washing-tubs and pans stood about the plot of ground in an ex- 
ceedingly disorganized manner, some dilapidated, and others look- 
ing as though they would burst their hoops and fly apart ; all dirty 
as patriarchical anchorites. 

Allington approaching heard a prolonged howl issuing from the 
door, and distinguished Jake's voice, thick as it usually was at this 
time of the evening, exclaiming : 

*' Gol dum ye. I'll learn yer not ter do yer work. Gittin' lazy, 
are ye ? I'll learn yer to be lazy." 

With this there came a sound as of some one vigorously strik- 
ing his hands together. Allington pushed the door open and 
entered at once. In the centre of an unpainted, sparsely furnished 
room, lit by a smoky kerosene lamp, stood Jake's wife, bolt upright 
and motionless, while her spouse was employed in thrashing her 
with a leather strap. She offered no resistance, bxiV lercvivcv^^X^^ 
8 
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a lamb at the slaughter, contenting herself, also like the lamb, with 
bleating piteously. 

At the sight of AUing^on, Jake flung himself into a hard 
wooden chair, and his wife sat down quietly upon another. 

"You should be ashamed of yourself to strike a woman," said 
the visitor. 

" Well, now, Mister Pole," said the culprit, not a whit abashed 
at being caught engaged in his unseemly occupation. "That 
woman's the durndest thing you ever see. How's she expect a 
feller to live ? Wy, there wasn't anything for me to eat wen I 
come home to-night. If I don't lick her, she won't work." 

" That ain't so, Jake," exclaimed his goaded wife, " an* you 
know it. You'd oughter support me, 'stead of makin* me work my 
arms off for you. Wot do you do with all the money you git ? You 
just go an' drink, drink, drink, an' I never see a cent of it." 

"Shut up, now," cried Jake, aroused to sudden wrath. " I'm 
a man, an* wot's the use o' bein' a man if you can't have some fun. 
'Sides, I fit into the war, an' Gin'ral Grant wouldn't like to see an 
old soldier workin' too hard. If the Gov'ment does give me a 
p>ension, I g^ess I deserve it." 

Allington deemed this a good opiX)rtuhity to obtain his wished- 
for information, since Jake's loquacity was evidently in the as- 
cendant. 

" Will you please leave us for a while," he said to the long- 
suffering wife. " I wish to speak with your husband alone." 

"Git out o' this," was Jake's mpre effectual remark, which was 
no sooner heard than obeyed. 

" Got her under pooty good trainin', ain't I ? " he observed to 
Allington with chuckles. " Gosh ! that's the way them whiffets o' 
second lieutenants used to boss me around." 

"Yes," said Paul, taking advantage of the opening. "I 
should think that she would hardly trouble you much with ques- 
tions." 

" She'd just better try it on," was the ironical reply. 

" But did she not want very much to know about that ghost 
you think you saw ? " 

" Guess she did, till I told her to quit. But, look here. Mister 
Pole," and Jake's features took on an aggrieved expression. " Don't 
you go talkin' about the ghost I think I saw. 1 tell yer I did see 
it, with my own eyes, an' no mistake." 
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** Are you positive ? " 

" Yes, sir-ee. See him jus* as plain as I see you now. He 
come right up afore me, kinder riz out o* the ground, yer know, 
an* then as soon as ever I clapped eyes on him he sunk down again. 
Then I hollered and run — I tell yer, I's scared.'* 

" Who was it ? '* 

" Well, I don't like ter tell yer. Mister Pole. It don't seem 
right." 

'* Nonsense, Jake. If it were a ghost, he cannot hurt you ; 
any way, you could tell me, ybur old friend." 

" I kinder don't want to." 

" Pshaw ! Come, who was it ? " 

** Well, if you must know — it was Mister George." 

" Mr. Denton's son ? He's dead." 

" Yes ; been drownded more'n two years. That's wot scairt 
me. I wouldn't 'a cared if it had been the ghost of a live man. 
You see, he come up so awful sudden that I had ter run ; although 
I did fight into the war, I run for it." 

Jake mentioned this last fact with its qualification as though it 
were rather a meritorious action than otherwise, and worthy of 
special commendation. As such Paul recognized it. 

<* It was very natural ; but," becoming more serious, *'are you 
sure that you are not mistaken ? " 

" No, there wasn't no mistake about it. Lord knows, I see 
him often enough when he was livin', not to know him wen he's 
dead. I had a good square look at him." 

" Did he appear at all different ? " 

" Not a bit ; jus' the same *s ever ; good-lookin', han'some fel- 
ler he was, yer know — but I forget. You never seed him, did 
yer ? " 

'* No. By the way, Jake, how much had you been drinking 
that night ? " 

*' Not much," was the slow answer. 

" As much as usual ? " 

" I hadn't more'n a few drinks aboard," said Jake, reluctantly. 
" But you needn't think it was that made me see the ghost. If 
*tad 'a been snakes, ther'd 'a been some reason in it." 

Paul did not trouble himself to extract the meaning from this 
sentence, for, like many of the classic authors, Jake was accus- 
tomed to freely avail himself of that poetic ^fL>r^&^^ Vkvowx^ -^ss* 
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elision ; but rose to depart. On the outside of the house he found 
Jake's wife, waiting until she should be summoned, sitting on a 
wash-tub like Patience with a change of base. 

•' I hope your husband did not hurt you much," he said kindly, 
stopping. 

" Oh, Lordy," she replied with a short laugh, " he can't hurt 
me ; there ain't no more pith in his arm than there is in a fishin'- 
pole. I holler like fun, but it don't amount to anything." 

Retracing his steps, AUington found that nature had changed 
to a more sombre mood. The sky was black, black as an inverted 
Avernian pit, and the only lights visible were those of the distant 
city, shining with redoubled lustre. The breeze had died away, to 
be succeeded by a dense calm, almost oppressive in its stillness 
cut through by the rasping cries of shrill-voiced insects of the 
night. The trees were motionless ; they stood silent, as though 
with bowed heads and folded arms waiting for sentence. At 
times the whole surface of the sky was quickened into a mass of 
glowing coppery depths, lurid with iridescent shades of pallid hue, 
by a huge sheet of heat-lightning which would seem to suddenly 
expand and then again contract into invisibility. Evidently a 
storm was brewing somewhere in the recesses of the hills ; per- 
haps the glomes of Cro' Nest were preparing another cataclysm 
to rive and rend that riven mass of granite. 

Reaching home, AUington went to the library, lit a cigar, 
mixed a glass of brandy and watci, and taking a book, bestowed 
himself to pass the evening as usual. The atmosphere g^ew 
denser ; it became closer and more clinging. The swift sharp 
glare of the lightning shot momentarily into the apartment, flood- 
ing all with its strange, unearthly brilliancy, and making the coun- 
try seen through the windows to look wild and fierce. Once in a 
while came a low, rumbling growl of threatening thunder • hardly 
louder than if it were indeed the rolling of the mysterious tenpin 
balls among the Kaatskills. Then the solemn silence was un- 
broken save by the strident cries that grew sharper and more dis- 
tinct upon listening. 

Paul laid down his book ; he could not read. It was extremely 
curious that Jake should have seen, or rather — Paul corrected him- 
self with a smile — have thought that he saw the ghost of George 
Denton, and have told him of it immediately after that conversa- 
tion with his uncle about spirits retuiTiing to the earth. By what- 
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ever stretch he put upon his imagination he could not account for, 
much less explain the coincidence. It was excessively odd : the 
more he thought of it, the more it puzzled him, that two men, so 
diametrically apart in every characteristic, should have both con- 
versed with him that evening upon the dead son. To be sure, he 
had introduced the topic with Jake ; but then he had not the 
remotest idea that the soldier's ghost was the same so ardently 
desired a sight of by Mr. Denton — for that he had his son in his 
mind while speaking could not be doubted. Paul thought it over 
for some time, but could reach no conclusion. There might seem 
something in it to a man inclined to superstition ; but with him — 
nonsense ! 

The clock struck eleven ; a broad sheet of blasting, withering 
light blazed into the room, bathing the apartment in a flood of 
ghastly color, and a crackling rattle of thunder echoed and re- 
echoed above, dying away slowly. A strong wind sprang from 
the east, chill and free, swept over the country with a shriek of 
delight at newly acquired release, and pounced upon the light, 
carrying it away in upward spirally curving curls, leaving Paul 
in darkness. At the same moment, above the cry of the wind, 
piercing it with keen note, rose shrill and clear the words, *' My 
son ! my son ! " 

Paul ran up the stairs and saw his uncle, half undressed, grop- 
ing aimlessly about the upper hall, the door of his bed-room open, 
his features contorted and drawn, crying wildly, " My son, my 
son, come back to me ! " 

Another glance showed him to be asleep. Taking him gently 
by the hand, Paul led him to Kis room. Here the old man sat 
down upon the bed, wringing his hands in a pitiful way. 

*' Yes, yes, I murdered him. Murdered him as surely as though 
I had struck him with a knife — God forgive me ! O George, 
George, come back to me : come and say that you pardon me 
for your cruel death, so young, so bright. It was I who was 
wrong: I who was at fault. Look down upon me; tell me that 
my son's blood no longer rises up against me. Come back to me, 
George ; my son, come back ! ** 

The words came from him swiftly, without pause or rest, as if 
he were but repeating a formula long ago committed to memory. 
They burst from his heart like waters breaking down the dam 
which has held in check their pent-up force. 
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Paul endeavored to soothe, to quiet without awakening him, and 
finally so far succeeded that he lay upon the bed covered with a 
counterpane, with eyes now closed, but still continuing an uneasy, 
wringing motion of the hands. 

Hour after hour Paul watched there, watched the restless 
moving fingers of the dreaming old man until the faint grey dawn 
crept in through the windows ; hour after hour he at intervals 
heard the same refrain, proceeding from dry lips shrivelled with 
age, the voice rising and falling in weird unison with the wind 
that shrieked and wailed around the house : " My son, my son, 
come back to me.'* 




CHAPTER XXL 

Frank's Supper. 

ALTHOUGH " Little Silva " had been at first embarrassed by- 
being brought so unexpectedly in contact with the artist, 
Frank Sturdy, a woman to whom she had been introduced for 
the sole purpose of protection and assistance ; yet the kindly influ- 
ence of Grains' friend, her delicate reception and the hearty good- 
will displayed soon won the poor girl's heart completely. The 
artist was acquainted with more of her story than could have been 
confided to Tommy, gentle and kind as he was ; it had been list- 
ened to with a sympathy and an interest to which Silva had been 
a. stranger since leaving her countr}*^ home. The hard solitary life 
she had so long struggled against, made but the more solitary by 
the presence of her infant, seemed to fade gradually away from her 
like a dissolving view, transforming into a quiet peaceful existence, 
unutterably dear by contrast with the former feverish state. It was 
such a time since she had known what it was to be blessed by 
the feeling regard of one of her own sex, that she could not find 
words in which to express her gratitude. Accustomed to associate 
with those who were tightly wrapped up in themselves (and con- 
sequently as entertaining objects as though they were " packed " 
in a water-cure establishment), it was difficult to believe that 
Frank could have for her a totally disinterested attachment. 
Poor child ! She was so used to be with people who treated her 
with the half-contemptuous, slighting indifference manifested by 
reformers towards those who do not thoroughly believe in them, or 
with men who regarded her with sentiments of which she durst 
not attempt a closer inspection, that pure generous sympathy came 
to her, in the beautiful words of Scripture, like rain on a barren and 
thirsty land. After her first long conversation with Frank, when 
she had sobbed out her bitter experience, her sad, sad folly, with 
its disastrous ending, the subject had not been again alluded to by 
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either. A new life commenced ; the clouds were broken, the dis- 
tant blue could be seen, a few faint rays of sunlight were creeping 
towards her to warm and reanimate. 

She was fortunate enough to obtain rooms immediately ad- 
jacent those occupied by Frank, which had been so expeditiously 
vacated by their previous tenant that the furniture, which it 
would have been impossible for even the most ingenious evader 
of rent to have secreted about his person, remained behind him. 
Spare and much worn as this was, it was amply sufficient 
for her small needs, and, on the representations of Frank, who 
never in her darkest hours had been behind with her rent, was 
obtained from the landlord at a small valuation. " I'd throw it in 
for nothing," he said in response to Frank's application, " but 
what with quack doctors and painters I've had a pretty hard time 
of it this year." 

Here Silva soon settled down to a life more regular -and far 
brighter than when she had been living alone or with the reform- 
ers. Grains restored the work he had been doing for her upon 
the Reader, and this brought in sufficient grist to prevent the 
upper and nether millstones from wearing themselves away by 
attrition. Her soft-eyed countenance was again seen in news- 
paper offices, for with renewed health came also renewed ability ; 
and in the course of a few weeks she was in receipt of an income 
which served to well support her simple mode of living. She 
gave no reason for her long absence from the neighborhood of 
Nassau Street and the City-Hall Park, beyond saying that she 
had been ill. Few from a casual look at her modest face would 
have suspected what a vast change had operated upon her. 
Those knowing her better could perceive that behind the impas- 
sive waxen mask there lurked some secret, but they were cer- 
tain of nothing, and her reserved manner was an effectual shield 
against inopportune questions. None suspected that there was 
such a being as her child. 

Her child ! She pronounced the syllables to herself with a 
half-startled air, as though she could never grow accustomed to 
them, as though to her ear they would always sound strange and 
unfamiliar. And they did. It was wonderful that the mite of 
flesh, so real and yet so new that it sometimes appeared a for- 
eign kind of animal, lying there in its little crib, could be a part 
of her ; that her blood was flowing in its veins ; that from her 
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heart it derived its life, its sustenance. It was very odd to notice 
the wandering eyes roving about the room or gazing earnestly at 
the blank walls ; to see the workings of the little mouth, to feel 
the feeble groping of the chubby, dimpled hands, to have them 
pushingly erring over her features as she knelt beside the babe. 
She looked at him with a sort of awe ; to contemplate the infant 
filled her with amazement. Was it possible that it would one 
day become a man, that these eyes would shine with, love 
or hate, that these hands would g^asp with firm grip, that 
the mouth would utter words, talk, speak as she spoke, be elo- 
quent perhaps ? That particle bec©me a man ! It was scarcely 
credible. Silva hardly took much delight in playing with the 
child — she was afraid. It seemed so fragile that she distrusted 
herself, doubting lest she might injure it in some occult manner 
which would be known only by its fruits. She would move the 
crib close to the table at which she wrote, and would work thus, 
when, becoming absorbed in what she was doing, the baby would 
be forgotten until he recalled himself to her attention with a cry. 
Then the pen would be dropped, and her efforts devoted to 
amusing the small tyrant, who, young as he was, already knew 
his power. Naturally, work done under these circumstances was 
not of the best, nor had enough of her old animal spirits returned 
to suffuse her writing with its former sparkle and point ; still it 
was creditable, and met with favorable appreciation. 

It was curious, but she did not often think of the child's father 
Whether it was because her murdered passioii had been so transi- 
tory that it had not had time to sink permanently into her mind, 
or whether because she possessed the faculty of so losing herself 
in the present as to forget the past — ^were difficult to determine. 
When she did think of him it was more with a leaden hatred than 
with any violent emotion : a stolid contempt for his baseness or 
impassive scorn for his specious wickedness so possessed her that 
when his image came to her it came but as an overthrown Baal, 
the head of gold hidden and the feet of clay exposed, to be passed 
by with averted eyes. The time had gone for ineffectual curses, 
empty wishes, which from a weak woman were so miserably futile. 
Yet while desiring for him the bitterest punishment here and here- 
after, she would have taken no steps to insure the successful falling 
of that punishment, but contented herself with leaving it to the 
threefold Fates and unforgetting Furies. She saw tvovq Vvqnn tom^Ocv 
8* 
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she also was to blame, how she was herself responsible for the 
evil which had come upon her. She did not humor herself, nor 
palliate her errors in the least, but strove to expiate them. Tom- 
my's words of courage recurred to her often, repeating themselves 
with cheering sound and animating her ever with hope of forgive- 
ness for the past, of mercy for the future. 

She and Frank saw each other almost constantly. They had 
discovered and opened an old door between her sitting-room and 
the artist's studio — or workshop, as she called it. Silva frequently 
moved her table to a place near the entrance when Frank wished 
the baby for a model to study from. On such occasions little 
writing was done ; Silva passing most of her time in admiring the 
proportions of her child as, undressed, he rolled and tumbled upon 
a nig, rejoicing in unrestrained movement, and the release from 
clothes so dear to all children. Frank would survey him with a 
critical eye, and pretend to discover faults in his figure, for the mere 
sake of hearing Silva's eager protest against the idea that her boy 
was not the most perfect in the world. 

"No," said Frank one day, assuming an air of seriousness. 
" You must be aware that there are other babies as perfect and as 
good as he." 

" Ah," said Silva, with a loving glance towards the lump of 
sprawling humanity, " you should remember that he is all 1 have, 
and that he is very, very dear to me." 

Frank laid down her tool, and going to Silva, kissed her gently 
on the forehead. 

** I know it, my dear, and often think of it. You cannot ima- 
gine, Silva, how glad I am to see you contented, settled quietly and 
working peacefully, after your storm and shipwreck. I cannot 
thank Tommy Grains enough for bringing you here." 

" Nor can I thank you enough, kind, dear friend, for your sym- 
pathy, for the consolation you unhesitatingly extended to me. No, 
do not shake your head, do not draw away your hand, I cannot 
kiss it more times than I have blessed it for being extended to me 
so freely." 

Tears rose to her eyes as she recalled the first time she had 
visited these rooms ; tears coming the more readily that this was 
the sole reference to their conversation which she had ever made. 

" I did for you what I would have done for any suffering friend," 
said Frank, simply. 
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But none whom you could have assisted more kindly, rone to 
whom help could be more grateful. You and my child — my only 
friends." 

Frank thought this a good opportunity to introduce a subject 
she had long wished to mention, 

" And— and his father } " 

*• Do not speak to me of him/* cried Silva. " I wish never to 
see or hear of him again. Would to God that I never had seen 
him. I try to forgive him, but I am not yet good enough for 
that. I can sometimes forget him. The recollection of the hor- 
rible time when I was afflicted with that infatuation seems to me 
like the memory of a nightmare dream. I have awakened now, 
and could almost believe it to be but a dream were it not for my 
child. But the father I can drive from my mind — and I will. 
Though I cannot bless, I can refrain from cursing ; and I strive 
so to do, but it is often very hard when I think what misery and 
ruin he brought upon me. The past I shut my eyes upon ; the 
future I cannot see ; the present alone concerns me, and in that 
present I know that I have your forgiveness for my sin against 
womanhood, and, I humbly trust, God's forgiveness for my sin 
against Him." 

Her head sank, her voice lowered reverentially in uttering 
these last words, as though she were inwardly repe^ating the 
prayer which, like incense from a chapel, perpetually floated up- 
ward from her heart. 

And the prayer seemed to meet with a response as the days 
glided swiftly past ; swiftly, for when not busied with her labor, 
Silva bestowed all spare time upon her infant — and what mother 
does not find the hours short when so occupied? Daily, too, did 
her mfnd become freer from bitterness towards him who had taken 
advantage of her transitory craze. She tried, tried hard — how 
hard it was let any woman imagine — to pardon him, as she hoped 
to be pardoned herself. The struggle was long and difficult, but 
each day's lapse made it easier. As she had said to Frank, she 
could often forget him so completely that his name was not pres- 
ent to her mind save when praying. On the whole, life at this 
period was more pleasant than she had known it before ; sorrow 
walked by her side, it is true, but its lineaments were slowly though 
surely changing from despairing anguish, trusting in nothing, to 
the softer features of a pitiful-eyed, wi§tful recollection. 
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She thought it odd that she did not see more of Tommy Grains. 
He came to Frank's studio rarely, and when he did come his visits 
were invariably as short as he could make them. His excuses 
about want of time did not deceive her, for she knew that work in 
the office of a daily newspaper seldom commenced before one or 
two o'clock. What could be the reason ? Sometimes she thought 
he wished to avoid her : his questions as to her surroundings and 
business were always minutely searching, but having obtained 
the assurance that she was doing well, he would press his in- 
quiries no further and depart satisfied. This was not enough : 
she wanted him to talk to her as he used to talk, to speak of his 
hopes and his ambitions, as he had done in the long-gone days 
when he took her to the theatre and to that celebrated scientific 
supper where they had danced together. She mentioned this to 
Frank. 

" Does it not strike you that Tommy keeps away from us more 
than he need ? " 

" What could put such an idea as that into your head, Silva ? 
He is one of the best fellows that ever lived." 

** Indeed, do I not know that ? " was Silva's response, sadly. 
"You must have misunderstood me. What I mean is that I 
think he could come here oftener than he does. And when he 
does come, you know he stays only long enough to ask how we 
are." 

" Perhaps you are right. Now I think of it, Master Tommy 
has been rather neglecting us of late. Suppose we give a supper, 
and ask him and his friend Bayner. It will do you good, for you 
need a little excitement to cheer you up. You are looking thinner 
and paler than you ought." 

" Accordingly a note was written and posted to the Globular 
office, inviting Grains and his comrade to do " Frank Sturdy, 
Esq.," the honor of eating supper chez lui on the following even- 
ing but one." An answer was received the next day that the 
" two individuals named would be delighted to give themselves 
that pleasure, and would present themselves in a properly eupep- 
tic condition." 

The preparations were simple. During the afternoon the 
studio was cleared, its contents being placed in Silva's sitting- 
room, and swept and garnished as it had not been since Frank's 
occupancy. Hoary-headed, patriarchal spiders were astonished 
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to find themselves flying into boundless space, and made the dis- 
covery that even their world could not last forever. The tombs 
of countless flies yielded up their dust, and the floor appeared as 
though grinning with delight at having its face washed. A table 
was borrowed from the janitor, exhumed expressly for this occa- 
sion from the mystic interior of the all-devouring store-room. 
In addition to the unwonted luxury of a clean floor, Frank de- 
spoiled her bed-room to deck the walls of the studio with the 
ravished treasures. She would not let Silva take any part in pro- 
curing material for the evening's festivities, beyond a contribution 
towards the expense, declaring that she would purchase and cook 
everything herself, so as to make it a perfect surprise. In early 
dusk she returned from an excursion laden down with bundles, 
and at once retreated to the stove in her bed-room, where the in- 
quisitive plesiosaurus was presently heard wheezing and snort- 
ing as though he had come to life in a peculiarly unpleasant 
manner. 

Grains and Bayner arrived abput eight o'clock, and were re- 
ceived by Silva, who had left her door ajar so that she could hear 
her baby if it cried. Hardly had they shaken hands, when a red 
and jolly face was poked from the room in which the hostess was 
performing her secret culinary operations, and the voice belong- 
ing to it cried : 

" How are you, boys — hungry ? " 

*' I should rather think we were," answered Bayner. " Tommy 
here hasn't let me eat anything since breakfast." 

" Very good ; I'll have the things ready for you in a moment. 
Is the table set, Silva ? " 

** Yes ; everything is in its place." 

** Then, take your seats, for up goes the curtain." 

With this she flung open the door, and emerged bearing a cov- 
ered dish which she set upon the table, to be followed by another 
and another. Then came four bottles of Bass' ale, and, last of all, 
a square box which Frank placed under her chair before sitting. 

** Now, open your mouths as wide as your eyes, and I'll give 
you something to make you wise," she exclaimed gayly, uncover- 
ing the dishes. " Here are some sweatbreads that I was lucky 
enough to get. The butcher did not want to part with them, and 
said they had been promised to a highly respectable family j but I 
bullied him until he almost begged me to take them as z, s^Sx. 
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and leave him alone. Here you behold some buttered toast, 
which, unless I am very much mistaken, you will find to be as 
crisp and nearly as good as a new greenback. Here your eyes 
will be startled to observe a fine collection of Saratoga fried pota- 
toes, sent by telegraph from Moon's for this occasion only. Tom- 
my, you may uncork the bottles. Be a good boy, and do not drink 
any more ale than you can get. So fall to, my merry masters ; 
may good digestion wait on appetite." 

The appetite at all events was there, and in strong force, for 
though her high spirits speedily infe(;ted the little company, even 
Silva laughing with much of her old mirthfulness, the table was 
soon cleared. 

" Nothing left but a beggarly account of empty dishes," said 
Tommy at length, leaning back. 

" Not so fast, my son," said Frank, diving under her chair and 
producing the care fully- wrapped square box. "Just open that, 
and see what you will see." 

Grains undid the folds of paper and brought to light a box of 
cigars. 

" By Jove, Frank ! " he exclaimed enthusiastically. " This is 
first-class. But, look here, my friend, have you made arrange- 
ments for a visit to Blackwell's Island ? You'll reduce yourself 
to a state of abject poverty if you give any more such gorgeous 
entertainments." 

" Never fear for me. Tommy. I am making * lashins * of 
money at present, getting ready for the holidays. Besides, other 
things than curses and chickens come home to roost. Do you 
remember a certain ten-dollar bill ? " 

Grains should have remembered the money he gave her when 
leaving Silva in her hands, for he had lost a dinner and breakfast 
before he could obtain more ; but he merely took a cigar and said 
nothing." 

The ensuing slight pause, during which Little Silva looked 
gratefully at Tommy, was broken by Bayner. 

"WeU; I never should have believed it," he said, as if thinking 
aloud. 

" Believed what } " asked Frank. 

" There is actually paint upon the walls. I have always won- 
dered whether there were any underneath the dust or not. It 
seemed such an extravagance that I could hardly think it existed. 
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You had better not let the landlord see how spruce your room 
looks, or he will raise your rent." 

" I could afford that, young man, better than you and Tommy 
can afford to drink champagne in the morning. The idea ! A 
reporter drinking champagne — and paying for it, too." 

" Who told you ? " inquired Tommy. 

" Never mind — a little bird. But is it true ? " 

" Yes," he admitted. " I felt fearfully out of sorts, and cham- 
pagne is the only fluid that, under those circumstances, restores 
me to a normal condition. You see, the carbonic acid gas — " 

" Bother all that," she interrupted ; " you know I don't care 
about chemistry, and you know 1 do care whether you drink wine 
in the morning. Whose fault was it ? " 

"Mine," said Bayner promptly, removing his cigar. 

" Then you're a very bad boy to lead Tommy into temptation. 
I'll warrant that neither of you did a stroke of work that day." 

" No. We went to Staten Island." 

" And drank bier and played billiards. I am ashamed of both 
of you. Is that the way to live ? Is that the way to work ? You 
know better than I can tell that it is not." 

" There is no harm in it," said Bayner. " We drank only a 
little of course — not enough to affect a fly." 

" Well," said Frank decisively, " I will not have it — that's 
all. If you want champagne and can afford to pay for it, I have 
no objection when your work for the day is finished ; but never let 
me hear again of your drinking in the morning. Now, Tommy, 
you're eying that empty glass. If you will promise to behave 
yourselves I will give you each another bottle of ale, and then you 
must go." 

Frank was in the habit of treating her friends to short lectures, 
and had often effected no small amount of good by her ehergetic 
remonstrances against evil conduct. Upon both the young men 
vowing for the future to heed her injunction she produced the two 
bottles. 

" Tommy," said Little Silva in a low voice — perceiving which, 
Frank immediately engaged Bayner in a special conversation— 
" you come here so seldom that I have had no opportunity to thank 
you for your exceeding great kindness." 

" Never mind that," he said impatiently, as a man usually 
receives thanks. " How do you and Frank get on together? " 
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" On the best of terms. I have never met a woman who could 
and who has become to me so close, so dear a friend as she." 

** I am very glad.'.' 

" You did well in bringing me here, Tommy. I shudder to 
think what might have happened had you not seen me at that 
woman's " — she never referred to Mrs. Bilter by name — •* and 
taken me thence. I owe you a debt I can never repay." 

" I am repaid, Silva, in seeing you contented and prosper- 
ous." 

He did not allude to her child, nor, strangely, did she think 
of mentioning it to him. He resumed in a lighter tone, to change 
the subject : 

" You remember my saying that I would send to Mrs. Biker's 
to see what was that important communication for you ? " 

"Perfectly. It was some folly about wanting me to speak in 
public." 

" Yes, at the great meeting which comes off next week. Well, 
the joke of it is, that my messenger on that occasion has grown 
quite interested in Mrs. Bilter, and goes to see her two or three 
times every week. I rather fancy the old boy is smitten." 

" With her ? impossible." 

" Boys," said Frank rising, " you must go now." 

" But it's only half-past nine." 

" I know it, but that is my bedtime." 

•* I shall go to the theatre then, if you turn us out," said 
Bayner. 

" Go to bed early. That is better," she said ; " and don't for- 
get your promise. Here are half a dozen cigars apiece for you." 

As their steps died away upon the stairs she turned to Silva. 

" We have had a pleasant evening, and I have given those lads 
some good advice. It would be too bad for them to go wrong, as 
I have seen so many newspaper men do, and they shall not, if I 
can help it." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

"Undeji which King, Bezonian? 
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ON the afternoon of the day following Frank's supper party, 
when Frederick Bayner had concluded his work in the shape 
of a short article describing a new public building, he handed it to 
the city editor, and looked upon the book to see if he were set 
down for anything in the evening. Finding that his name was not 
there, he made haste to leave the office lest anything might occur 
and he be detailed to write about it. Locking his desk, he 
resumed his coat and went into the inner room whither Grains had 
recently been moved, and found him leaning back in his chair, 
smoking a short black pipe and gazing with the utmost placidity 
of expression at the blank paper lying before him. An immense 
pile of foreign papers were on the floor ; his desk was heaped with 
cuttings from their columns mingled with proof-slips and books 
and magazines of all kinds. 

" What are you doing, Tommy ? *' said Bayner, sweeping clear 
a portion of the desk so that he might have a place to sit upon. 

" I was just thinking whether it is worth while to write any 
more or not." 

" Don't then. I have nothing more to do to-day, so let us go 
down to Staten Island, stay all night, and make a roamin' holi- 
day." 

" Got any money ? " 

" Yes — all we will want." 

Grains knocked out his pipe and locked it up with his tobacco 
bag ; those articles being generally considered lawful prey in the 
Globular office, the men there looking upon smoking material as 
school-boys look upon accessible apples ; and resumed his coat 
and hat. These simple preparations completed, the two friends 
descended the stairs together. 

As they emerged from the building they met Phili^j B\^et,^V^ 
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still retained the compositor's situation procured through Grains* 
presentation of him to the managing editor. He merely nodded 
and passed on A\ithout stopping. 

" Who is your friend ? " asked Ba>-ner, while they walked 
down Broadway towards the ferr)\ 

" You must remember my telling you about him ; he is the son 
of that woman's-righter, Mrs. Bilter." 

*' I recollect. Does his mother ever come to the Globular to 
make a rumpus, as you told me she did at the other oflfices where 
he had been employed ? " 

** She has not been there yet, and I am rather suprised at her 
non-appearance. When she does come I suppose there will be 
trouble, but hope that he may be able to keep out of it." 

" Why ? " 

" I like the fellow. He is a hard worker and apparently very 
sober and quiet. If it were not for his mother, who has always 
dragged him down by forcibly connecting him with her absurd 
ideas, he would by this time occupy a good position. I think he 
has the ability to do as have done so many others, and g^duate 
from the case to the desk. We had quite a long talk one evening, 
during which he laid his heart open to me. He said that never 
once could he remember being fondled and petted by his mother ; 
that she never cared for any of his childish confidences ; never 
showed the slightest interest in what concerned him, but left him 
to stumble up to manhood the best way he could." 

" It speaks well for his strength of mind that under such cir- 
cumstances he has not long ago gone to the bad altogether.** 

" I think so ; I think he is worthy of great credit. As he told 
me, his mother is perpetually flung in his face, and he must 
remain silent. Of course he cannot thrash everybody, nor can he 
be continually resenting what is said of her, especially since he 
knows as well as any one how pernicious are her theories. He 
tries to worry on as best he may, but finds it very hard. — Here we 
are at the ferry." 

Grains and Bayner waited patiently for the gate to be opened, 
mingled with the crowd which was held back by the paling as 
though it constituted a species of wild beasts, kept there for the 
amusement of the deck-hands who would every now and then 
saunter up and survey them with complacent eye. At last a man 
5troJJed leisurely towards the gate and as nonchalantly threw it 
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open. Carried forward by the rush, the friends were swept over 
the gang-plank as by a torrent, in among teams and enormous 
larger-bier wagons, into the cabin and up the stairs, where they 
were left stranded on the upper deck like two sticks thrown ashore 
by the tide. 

" Come," said Grains, " let us get our chairs quick, before they 
are all gone, or we won't be able to sit down." 

It was well that he spoke when he did, for only superior agility 
enabled Bayner to possess himself of two camp-stools, towards 
which a middle-aged, plethoric gentleman was confidently making 
his way, and who glared ineffectual ferocity at the predatory young 
man before going to seat himself in the ill-flavored cabin. Placing 
the captured stools in the bow of the boat — ^which a sagacious 
management invariably dedicates to smokers, so that the other 
passengers shall in nowise lose any of the odor of tobacco — the 
friends discontinued their talk while admiring the beauty of the 
bay, a beauty which never palls. 

If one should die after seeing the Bay of Naples, he should 
most assuredly live after seeing that of New York ; live and make 
money and buy a villa overlooking the waters, whence he could 
gaze all day and admire the surpassing scene : the broad expanse 
dotted with flashingly gleaming sails, and the black lines of iron 
ocean-steamers ; the sloping hills crowded with thick growth of 
trees or shining in spaces with cottages snowy white, encircled by 
fields of brilliant color ; the numerous reaching spires that start 
unexpectedly from masses of forest like index fingers pointing to 
heaven ; and above all, the clear blue of the sky, so vaguely infinite, 
as clear and translucent as that of Italy. Grains' favorite pastime 
was to sail down the bay and back ; he liked the salty breeze, the 
swift flowing strength of the waves, the sight of the beautiful 
scenery. This pleasant way of passing an afternoon once shown 
to Bayner, he had adopted it with enthusiasm : so much so that he 
sometimes enticed his friend away from the office when both should 
have been there at work. The change was a delightful relief from 
the heat and toil of the city : the bright fresh breeze seemed to 
blow away the cobwebs of the brain, to clarify thought, to lift the 
mind out of its usual track and endow it, like a balloon, with power 
to rise and float above the common things of earth. 

The friendship between these two young men was one of those 
deep, enduring affections which appear to be partaken of o^vVj \s^ 
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masculine natures, and even then but rarely. Liking each other 
in a manner that never sought expression in words, it was mani- 
fested more by a vivid sympathy and a warm interest in whatever 
was of moment to the other. Meeting accidentally, a certain simi- 
larity as well as diversity of feeling had drawn them rapidly into 
contact until they were now almost continually together, seeing each 
other as often as the shifting exigencies of a newspaper writer's 
varied life would permit. Grains being the elder, naturally exerted 
the most influence : his voice furnished the air for their duet. It 
was fortunate for each that the other possessed qualities which 
'^'^mpensated those in which he was lacking. Tommy's greater 
^S^ ^^d wider experience had enabled him to suppress signs of 
dissipation which at one time were quite strongly manifested in 
Bayner. On his side, his fresher feeling and youthful glow of 
enthusiasm had prevented Grains from falling, as he might other- 
wise have done, into th^^most wretched state pertaining to any 
mind— a real indifference. Y^ey would dispute and argue by the 
hour on all kinds of questions, n^1«sr by any chance agreeing if there 
were the possibility of a discussiorSk neither caring, nor indeed 
wishing to convince his opponent, but sjjjeaking more to ventilate 
his own ideas than for any other reasohw It was like taking 
clothes out of a wardrobe, giving them a goodViring, then folding 
them up neatly and restoring them to their plac^ for future use. 
Grains' convictions were far deeper than those onP^X"^^* ^ ^^^ 
sentiments were stronger ; and by much exchange ofV^ese charac- 
tenstics the one favorably influenced the other. \ 

Leaving the boat at the landing and going to a *"^^ ^^^^^ 
perched upon the top of a hill, their first proceedingt^^s to 
secure rooms for the night. This accomplished, and som? * d^^^^^r 
despatched, they established themselves upon the piazza \tuming 
their chairs so as to look upon the bay. ' \ 

Over the hills the sun was setting amidst a confusedly tuS^^led 
heap of purple clouds, shot through and made iridescent by bV^^n- 
mg glint ofgold, their edges flecked with spots of glistenin A ^»^- 
ver. Level lines of light stretched far along the horizon, tuniil ^ff 
the whole western sky to a blazing furnace, wherein seemed melJi ^ 
ing all manner of precious stones, fused in a fairy crucibk - 
Strange, nch colors dazzled the eye with an excess of unearthA / 
tmts, as rich and deep as though nature had been smitten to tb' '« 
heart and was bleeding with a miUion varied dyes, concentrate^ ^ 

( 
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from the wide range of the universe. There is something wild in 
the appearance of a many-tinted sky, flaring into the passionate 
life preceding extinction ; something which comes home to one 
powerfully as the hues fade slowly away before the encroaching 
purple and the hush of night. 

" Look at the sky," said Bayner. " It reminds me of the 
German stories of gnomes opening the earth to a casual traveller, 
letting him see for an instant the incalculable treasures heaped up 
below his feet ; see the flash of jewels, the golden river creaming 
into ripples of bluish green and whitest violet, letting him hear 
the chink of metal and the rattle of coin before it closes forever. 
Look how the sea dimples and sparkles, as though each point 
were a rosy childish mouth uplifted for the kiss of a sunbeam, and 
how it strengthens into the brooding purple nearer shore. Do 
you notice how light and atmospheric the surface of the water 
is, flushed as if suffused by a conscious blush, leaping and dancing 
as if about to joyously yield another Venus Anadyomene ? See, 
over there," he pointed to the Long Island shore, " a few trees 
have already turned : how the yellow leaves glitter, how the forest 
shimmers in this beaming, gorgeous light. The sky is a cathe- 
dral, and the west its window of stained glass." 

" Lilli — lilli — lillibullero," croaked a harsh, hoarse voice at his 
elbow, in curious dissonance with his words. He started and 
looked around. 

"It's only the parrot," said Grains, laughing. "You jumped 
as if a pistol had been fired close to your ear." 

" It was rather startling, I must say," Bayner said, smiling. 
" That was hardly the kind of commentary one would expyect upon 
a poetic speech. Here, Polly, Poll, Poll." 

The bird hopped to a chair and thence sprang upon the table, 
where it stood preening itself, interrupting that occupation to stare 
at the friends with its head cocked to one side and a wicked leer 
in its cunning little eye. 

"Polly, Polly," repeated Bayner, holding out his hand, at 
which the bird snapped viciously. 

" Be careful, Fred," said Tommy, " she's an evil-minded beast. 
I saw her once slit a man's finger to the bone." 

" Lilli — lilli — lillibullero," croaked the hoarse voice again, as 
though assenting to the uncomplimentary remark. 

The light waned, becoming gradually fainter, until the last 
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vestiges of the sunset drifted dimly away. The monotony of 
night stretched over the sky. Then the stars came out ; large 
and twinkling they shone upon the water, whence a thousand 
winking eyes looked back at them. The sea grew darker and 
more still — smooth and placid — only breaking where it washed 
the beach in tumbling ripples that glittered with phosphorescent 
sparks, and sang a low soft song of soothing melody. 

The air grew thicker, darker. Where the two friends were 
sitting on the piazza was shaded by a large weeping willow. On 
one side shone the lights from the interior of the hotel, on the 
other the colored lanterns of anchored vessels or the flitting gleam 
of a pilot-boat shooting down the bay^ Near them clambered 
the parrot, swinging from chairs by either beak or claws indiffer- 
ently, or biting hungrily at the railing. 

" Tommy," said Bayner, after a long pause, his cigar casting 
a queer reddish reflection upon his face. His voice was lowered, 
perhaps in accordance with the tranquillity of nature. " Tommy." 

" Well, Fred." 

" Do you remember my telling you, on returning from Stem- 
well, of a wonderfully beautiful girl whom I saw on my way from 
the brick-yard ? " 

" Perfectly ; if she at all corresponds to your description she 
must be wonderfully beautiful. Well ? " 

"I saw her again last night, after leaving Frank's." 

" Indeed ! Where ? " 

" At Wallack's. You know I left you to go there. I went 
around to the stage in order to speak to a friend, and while stand- 
ing in the wings — " He hesitated. 

" Well ? " asked Grains, as he had asked before, but this time 
with more interest in his voice, more feeling in his manner. 

" Lilli — lilli — lillibullero," croaked the parrot, making droll gur- 
gling noises in its throat. 

" I saw her, seated in a box, surrounded by a swarm of the 
usual lean-headed youth ; dressed finely, and looking, if possible, 
even more lovely than when I last saw her." 

*' She was not alone ? " 

" Certainly not. There was an old gentleman with her and 
two girls, but she was the only one for whom I had any eyes. I 
cannot understand why her face should make such an impression 
upon me. Think of what I may, be doing no matter what, it 
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rises before me, pure, calm and sweet as an angel's dream. 
When at Stem well, it was ever present to me in the same manner, 
ever before me : the eyes shining with a soft graciousness, the 
mouth fixed in a gentle expression of mild stateliness, of — so to 
speak — sweet severity that was wondrously charming. Then in 
the city, although the figure would come with the same clearness 
of outline, yet it was with me independent of any volition of mine. 
It is a curious sensation." 

" * And most of all would I flee from the cruel madness of love, 
the poison of honey flowers and all the nameless ill,' " quoted 
Tommy impressively, mournfully even. 

" Love ? " said Bayner, drawing a quick breath. " I hardly 
think that it can be loVe I feel for one whom I have never seen 
but twice, with whom I have never interchanged a word. Last 
night she looked at me — I saw her eyes meet mine fully, and 
then she turned away blushing, confused, no doubt, by my stare. 
Ah ! if— but of what use to spin dreams or weave idle fancies ? 
She is rich, probably, I am poor — how could I ever aspire to her ? 
It may be that I shall never meet her, never see her again. But 
in any case, I know that I am different from merely looking upon 
her." 

"You have changed, Freddy, since going to Stemwell, and 
changed for the better. Your life is better organized, better con- 
ducted." 

" Yes, and it is in consequence of having my thoughts so con- 
stantly fixed upon that bright, pure image. It is as though it 
were always with me, seeing and hearing all that I do or say." 

" I know that feeling," said Tommy, very slowly, his voice 
sinking. " I know what it is to have such emotions. When 
thinking of her do you feel better, and nobler and higher, and at 
the same time soiled and stained by contact with the world ? " 

" Yes," was the low answer. The red light of the cigar had 
died away now, and through the darkness nothing could be per- 
ceived. 

" Do you feel as if you were capable of all things, either of 
accomplishment or renunciation; as if you would give up every- 
thing to secure her one moment's pleasure ; as if you would — if 
you could — renounce even her herself, provided that would conduce 
to her happiness ; as if you would — if you could — conceal from 
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her the knowledge of that renunciation, of the pain it cost you, in 
order to save her an instant's grief? " 

Bayner shivered as though the old superstition were true, and 
some one were walking over his grave. 

" I would tiy," he said very softly. 

" Then you love — ^love as a woman should be loved.** 

" Lilli — lilli — lillibullero," chimed in the croaking voice. 

The silence that ensued was broken only by the crackling of a 
match as Grains lit a cigar. 

Bayner was the first to speak. 

" You are right, Tommy ; I do love her. There is no good in 
trying to disguise it. I know that I love her — that I always shall ; 
but I can do nothing. 

" Nothing but live your life the best you can, and wait. Once 
to every man comes the time when he must answer the question, 
* Under which king, Bezonian ; speak or die.' Once is the op- 
portunity offered to make the choice. If he neglect it, refuse to 
answer, or choose wrong, then does he indeed die, die to all that 
makes life high and noble. The time for you ha^ come now. Do 
■your work faithfully, neglect nothing, slight nothing, and you shall 
at least deserve reward. Remember the distich : 

* Straight is the line of duty, 
Curved is the line of beauty : 
Follow one, and thou shalt see 
The other ever follow thee.* " 

Groping in the darkness, Bayner put forth his hand and laid it 
upon Tommy's shoulder. 

" I have tried to do that lately, but not so thoroughly as I should 
have done. To-night begins a better, cleaner life. Hitherto I have 
had no reasoned-out line of conduct, it has been emotional not 
logical, but it shall be made different. I know what is right, and 
shall do it." 

"Never mind whence we derive our moral sense,'* said Grains. 
" Kant is correct when he says, * We can, therefore we ought.* Do 
the work that lies nearest to us the best way we can ; that is my 
theory of a good life." 

" Such as it is I am satisfied with it," said Bayner earnestly, 
" and shall strive to follow it out to the end.** 
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" Lilli — lilli — ^lillibuUero " came in like a choras with a bad cold 
in its head from the parrot pattering over the table. 

The lights in the hotel were dying out, one by one ; the lights 
in the sky were blazing with intense brilliancy, their countless 
reflections wrinkling into scattered rays as a soundless breeze ruffled 
the water. The waves broke upon the shore, singing a song that 
brought to each a different meaning : to Bayner a delicious melody 
of which he had heard as yet but the opening notes ; to Grains the 
dying strains of a song of sadness and of defeat, but of that defeat 
where the conquered returns upon his shield. 

" Do you know her name ? " asked Tommy as they separated 
for the night. 

** No. I have not the least idea." 

Lulled to sleep by the monotonous plashing of the waves, 
soothed by the fragrant touch of the soft-fingered wind, watched 
over by the bright-eyed stars, Bayner's rest was deep and sweet. 
Flitting phantom forms hovered around him, too dim to be defined, 
too impalpable to be recognized. And sounding through his sleep, 
clear and distinct, was the parrot's sole vocal effort, ** Lilli — ^lilli— Ifl- 
UbuUero." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

The Great Vindication of Women. 

THERE was a row in the women's camp. In fact, there was 
always a disturbance of some kind in progress, caused either 
by the conflicting claims of faction leaders who would fight under 
no one's banner but their own, or the fierce renunciation of doc- 
trines which the opposing parties declared were injurious to the 
great cause. Each would range itself in opposite camps, and 
thence conduct the battle in a Chinese style of windy warfare 
with profuse flinging of offensive missiles. If times happened to 
be somewhat dull, the columns of the daily papers would be opened, 
and for several days the contestants would be delighted at reading 
full reports of their speeches, and, occasionally, an " interview " giv- 
ing opinions upon every subject under the sun, and a great many 
matters usually supposed to lie beyond it. Then the public inter- 
est would languish, editors become tired of the irruption into their 
offices of ungainly females laden with " explanatory letters," and 
the whole affair be suffered to lapse into the befitting obscurity 
from which only a dearth of other material had dragged it. 

The woman's movement had fallen entirely into the hands of 
a set who were rapidly swamping it. Originally conducted by 
some who honestly believed that women should have the same 
political privileges as men, and against whose characters not a 
word of detraction could be uttered, the control had passed to 
others who made public boasts of setting at defiance all principles 
of social morality. By this the cause certainly gained in notoriety, 
but also lost what claims to respectability it had ever possessed. 
The former leaders, who durst not follow to their natural conse- 
quences the workings of their ideas, were pushed into the back- 
ground, and their places taken by loud-voiced, self -asserting 
women, reckless and ready to say anything, no matter how coarse 
or absurd, to gain a moment's attention. With them were asso- 
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ciated a number of half-crazy people calling themselves reformers, 
who enunciated the wildest doctrines concerning what they styled 
the reorganization of society, and the crudest statements of what 
they fondly believed to be political economy. They all owned to a 
high power the common error of ill-educated persons : the faculty 
of viewing only one side of a question and reasoning upon that as 
if it were the entire issue. Their plan to bring down rents was to 
hang landlords ; to reduce interest, destroy banks ; to secure high 
wages, pass laws to that effect. They relied implicitly upon the 
power of law-making, thinking that any change in human nature 
or in the relations of men to each other, could be brought about by 
statute. That was the sole principle in which they had a firm 
belief; the greater number rejoicing publicly that they were so far 
superior to their fellows as to have no idea of a ruling power, and 
the others being given over to the ungrammatical communications 
of spirit mediums. 

Mrs. Bilter was to be yet deposed. Still having some notions 
of decency and propriety, she had attempted to make a schism 
when the free-lovers came prominently to the front, but the at- 
tempt failed. She was as disgusted as mortified to find that her most 
cherished followers deserted to the enemy, while the few that did 
stand by her were too unimportant to be gopd for hard ser- 
vice. In this emergency there were two alternatives : cast in her 
lot with the free-lovers and regain her ascendency by going be- 
yond even them, or leave the field defeated. The former she 
could not make up her mind to do ; the latter was fully as disa- 
greeable. It came to her very bitterly that after long years of 
labor in making speeches, writing, and giving up her whole life 
to the one object of obtaining votes for women, she should be 
dispossessed, distrained aCS it were, by adventurers, who, seeking 
notoriety at any cost, wished her place as the means best adapted 
to that end. More bitter still was the thought that her suprem- 
acy could never have been shaken save by the defection of her 
friends. She did not reflect that the mental intoxication practised 
by her followers was like physical intoxication, in that each excess 
required stronger stimulants and larger doses. This bitterness 
was not alleviated by finding that her old enemy Miss Thruggser 
counted for much in producing the defection. Since that meeting 
at Mrs. Biker's house when the gauntlet was thrown down and 
war declared, Miss Thruggser had spared no efforts to vixvdfcTpwsjka. 
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her adversary. The fruits of her incessant oppositloQ were coH' 
tinually cropping up. One day would appear in some friendly 
paper a notice declaring the generally felt regret that Mrs. Biker's 
age incapacitated her from further labor in the great cause. 
This strenuously denied, it would be answered that, despite her 
many years, she still held out bravely, though, of course, her 
works showed signs of feebleness. This was very aggravating, 
very wearing. In addition, the indefatigable Miss Thruggser 
had striven energetically to have Mrs. Bilter removed from her 
position as President of the Woman's League, and though she 
had not fully accomplished her purpose, had so far succeeded in 
depriving it of power that the office was merely a nominal one. 
The opposition and the daily greater prominence assumed by the 
free-lovers sometimes made Mrs. Bilter feel disposed to give up 
the struggle. But she shut her teeth and vowed in the allegorical 
language of a campaign circular that she would stand to her guns 
so long as a shot remained In the locker. These matters were 
strictly private, not a whisper of the dissension being allowed to 
come before the public. 

A recruit had recently been added in the person of Miss &iit 
When that talented lady left Mr. Denton's house she had siiffi? 
cient money accumulated to keep her in idleness several months. 
Having frequently written letters to the organ of the Woman's 
League, she determined that she could do nothing better than 
come to New York, form acquaintance with the leaders of the 
movement, become personally conspicuous in it, make speeches, 
and gain some of the commendation for which her soul hun- 
gered. It was easy to do : any one with a few dollars was wel- 
comed with open arms, and Miss Snit was soon enjoying as much 
distinction as she wanted. She naturally gravitated from Mrs. 
Bilter — ^with whom she had at first affiliated — to the opposite 
side, thereby causing that excellent person the grief of witnessing 
another defection. Taken about by her new friends and invariably 
introduced as the " martyr of Stem well," for her adventures had 
crept into the papers, she was the recipient of many compliments 
from reformers who had a remarkably keen eye for the main 
chance and wished to borrow a little of it. Miss Snit enjoyed 
herself hugely ; she could not contain her delight when told that 
she would be allowed to make a fifteen-minute speech at the 
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great meeting. To bfe sure, she had to pay rouftdly, bift the honor 
was cheap at any price. 

Preparations for the g^and demonstration had gone on lately 
with much activity. Thanks to the system adopted by those who 
now controlled the League, of sending out handsome women as 
canvassers, a good sum of money had been raised for the occasion. 
In most cases women succeed in obtaining a subscription, for 
when they enter an office and lift the flocrdgates of their talk titte 
stream flows without possibility of interruption until the badgered 
man of business will pay them to depart. When they sit, with a 
determination not to leave until the demand be granted written in 
every line of their countenance, it is useless for a man to resist his 
fate : there is no getting rid of them. He cannot call a policeman - 
or order his clerks to turn out the intruder, and must consequently 
yield perforce for the mere sake of peace. By a liberal employ- 
ment of such tactics the canvassers infested Wall Street — a peren- ^ 
nial mine of wealth to women who talk against time for money—* 
and the immediate neighborhood, until their appearance became ii 
thing to be hated. Brokers fled at their approach, clerks recoiled 
in dismay — ^but the cash came in. As the collectors received ten 
per cent., they had not been long at work before they unanimously 
blossomed forth in new bonnets. 

The papers were likewise besieged, but by a different class. 
Thin, raw-boned women, dressed entirely in waterproof suits, 
with hair cut short and parted on one side, lay in wait for unhappy 
editors until the wretched mortal was obliged to give audience. 
Nor was he permitted to step aside from the cataract of words 
descending upon his head before he had promised both noticed 
and reports. The managing editor of the Globular, Mr. Saxton, 
paid dearly for the interest he had at one time manifested in the 
cause. Two prominent members of the League visited and baited 
him for an hour and a half to secure extended reports of every 
speech to be delivered. He resisted as well as he could, struggled 
vehemently against the current, but in vain : he was finally obliged 
to succumb and promise them their own way. They retired, protest - 
ing gratitude and leaving their names as pleasant reminders. No 
sooner were they gone than Mr. Saxt(Mi sent at once for Bayner. 

" I want you to report this meeting," giving him a ch'culat 
and stage ticket. " Make it pretty full, and -gfive them all "fits. It 
either of these women speak," and he handed bmi \Vv€\\ x:»x^^% 
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" make them as ridiculous as possible. SpeD their names right, but 
print their speeches as ungrammatically as they are sure to be de- 
livered." 

"By-the-way, Freddy," said Grains, who had overiieard the 
instructions, " when Mrs. Bilter speaks, just remember Little Silva.*' 

" I shall Do not be afraid." 

Altogether, the prospects were that the great meeting might 
fare rather badly in the columns of the Globular, 

Advertisements and large posters gave public information at 
what time the door would be opened. A hall had been obtained 
in the central part of the city, and at an early hour groups com- 
menced to form around the entrance. Here and there could be 
seen the figure of a reformer — there was no mistaking it ; but the 
larger part of the audience promised to be composed of old women 
of both sexes who had no better emplo)Tnent for their spare hours ; 
school-girls visiting the place for a frolic, and listening with laugh- 
ter which they would take no trouble to conceal ; loungers, who 
enter anywhere the admission is free for the simple reason that 
they prefer sitting upon well-stuffed cushions to walking about the 
streets ; and finally, that miscellaneous crowd found in every city, 
coming no one knows whence, and which turns out in equal force 
to witness a parade, a funeral, an open-air meeting or anything 
which will give it a moment's occupation. 

These were the people whom Bayner found assembled in the 
body of the hall as he sat at the table in the right-hand comer of 
the stage after making his way through the back entrance. The 
audience was noticeably quiet and orderly compared to that which 
usually attended public meetings of the League, but Bayner 
accounted for it by stating in his report that as this meeting ^^as 
held in the daytime, the rougher class had no opportunity to be 
present. He intended to make his article comic, and glancing 
over those upon the stage and in the hall, saw with the quickness 
of a trained eye what an admirable occasion offered. Long-haired 
men and short-haired women were in profusion ; but uniformity 
was confined to hair alone. Large eagle eyes stared glitteringly 
from each side of a pug nose ; small, ferret eyes twinkled dimly 
alongside majestic Roman noses. Big mouths were on little faces, 
and thin contracted lips were oases in deserts of flabby white com- 
plexions. And of these another curious anomaly was apparent 
The skins of the men were of that thick chalky whiteness common 
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to vegetarians ; the skins of the women were yellow and coarse, 
seamed with wrinkles as if they were garden-beds newly raked. 
Costumes were odd ; as much out of relation to modem dress as 
were the wearers' minds to modem thought. Nowhere does the 
theory of correspondence between dress and its owner seem truer 
than at a woman 's-rights meeting ; nowhere would the doctrines 
of Teufelsdrockh find such ready confirmation. Every twist and 
tangle of the mind, every kink has its correlative in the apparel 
worn by the participants. They never look as though made for 
any particular wearer — there is something ludicrous in the mere 
idea of a reformer being measured for his clothes. Garments seem 
rather as if they grew out from the bodies by some course of 
nature, some undiscovered application of the evolution hypothesis 
very far removed from individual selection. In the background 
was Mr. Snoggles. Dressed far more gorgeously than when mak- 
ing his visit to Mrs. Bilter, he sat with his chin supported by his 
hands which were clasped over the handle of an umbrella, listen- 
ing attentively to all that was said. 

Bayner's pencil flew rapidly over the paper as he jotted doM n 
suggestions and hints to be afterwards used, occasionally glancing 
about the hall for fresh materiaL His fancy was odd, and his flow 
of words fluent, so he had small doubt but that he could make a 
good report. Moreover, it was but three days since his talk with 
Tommy Grains at Staten Island, and it was still bright and green 
in his mind like a newly planted tree. Whether the tree would 
strike root and flourish or wither and die was yet to be deter- 
mined. 

His pencil flew rapidly over the paper as queer comments and 
droll descriptions came into his mind. It did not stop until Mrs. 
Bilter rose as President of the Woman's League, and informed the 
audience that it was cordially welcomed ; that the more auditors 
were present the more the suffrage-seekers would be pleased ; 
that the cause desired nothing better than to be widely known so 
as to disabuse of false ideas those who considered it fatal to the 
peace of society. Accompanied by a sharp sidelong glance at 
Miss Thruggser and her adherents, this remark called forth sev- 
eral faint hisses and some symptoms of applause from the few 
remaining faithful to the old allegiance. Mrs. Bilter concluded 
her introductory words by bespeaking respectful attention for the 
"distinguished lady orator" who was aow about to nvakg. ^axw 
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address. As she resumed her place. Miss Thruggser and her 
immediate companions commenced a prolonged whispering which, 
from their spiteful glances towards Mrs. Bilter, evidently had 
reference to her. The whispering was continued throughout the 
whole morning, and at different times emissaries were sent to com* 
municate with those in front 

The distinguished lady orator was a small, vapid-looking per* 
son whose voice in nowise belied her appearance, being weak 
and quavering. She began a harangue in favor of making laws 
concerning divorce so flexible that the marriage yoke could be 
slipped on or off at will. Her speech was the ordinary collection 
of anecdotes obtained by personal observation to the effect that 
some husbands were tyrannical, therefore marriage laws must be 
abolished. She had heard of one man who used to throw rats 
and mice upon his wife ; therefore marriage as an institution was 
a failure — 

The monotonous droning of the voice that feebly meandered 
among sloppy sentences ; the soft, sweet air of Indian summer 
stealing in calmly through open windows, the sense of drowsiness 
produced by continued attention, affected Bayner. His eyes began 
to wink at longer intervals, his head to nod forwards ; the pencil 
stopped its lazy gyrations and slipped idly from his fingers. The 
soft breeze blew with a more soothing touch, the droning voice 
sounded more monotonous, when he suddenly started and, with 
eyes wide oj)en, stared intently at the doorway — so intently, that 
some near him, seeing the direction of his look, followed his ^^es, 
but perceived nothing. 

What had he seen ? 

Was he asleep or awake ? Did he dream or had he seen a 
vision ? There, in the principal doorway leading into the hall, he 
had seen, standing as though framed in a frame of white with 
darkling background, the girl whom he had seen at Wallack's a 
few nights before, and whom he had confessed to Grains that he 
loN-ed. 

A quick impulse seized him to snatch his hat and run outside, 
that he might learn if he was mistaken, if he had not been 
deceiN'ed by a phantom conjured up by his busy brain. The im- 
pulse was quick, but shortlived. Inclination pointed the way to 
follow ; duty pointed to his incomplete notes, and with steady 
hand pushed h(m down upon the chair from which he had half 
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li^n. " Yes," h=e thought, leaning back, " it is rigfht for me to 
stay here, so stay I will. I will do my woric at *all events. If I 
am to see her again, I will, without aeglectmg what I should do." 

The mont>tonous voice contimted its feeble trickle; the soft 
touch of the "wind came to inm "with softer touch, and seemed to 
murmur words of strange new meaning, as he leaned back in his 
chair, absently tracing lines and circles befW€«i the memoranda. 
It was curious that he should see her so soon after that talk of 
love and duty, as though her appearance were an answer to his 
hope for another sight of the pure, beautiful countenance. But 
had he really seen her? He could not amswer the question satis- 
factorily. It was strange that she shouki cdnae to such a meeting ; 
stranger still that if she had come, he had not seen her enter and 
take a seat. Perhaps it was but a dream, a phafttasy evoked by 
constantly dwelling upon one image. He knew ho^ eapricious is 
the brain, what tricks it plays, :and this might be one of those de- 
lusive apparitions which so frequently come to im^native people. 

Applause broke the i?every, but whether the applause were a 
gemrine tribute to the distinguished lady orator's ability or a sign 
of thankfulness that she had ^t length fmished, were difficult to 
decide. After her came other wearying speeches, and when the 
hour arrived for adjourning the morning session — there wereto/bc 
an afternoon and evening one—Miss Thruggser sprang the mine 
she had been busily preparing. 

A satellite arose in the audience and dried shriUy, " Before we 
adjourn, I'd like to make a motion. I heatfd somethin' about the 
Presidentess not bein' in accord with everybody. Now, I think 
that she always does right, and do I move that we take*a vote of 
confidence." 

Mrs. Biker fell headlong iftto the artfuUy constructed trap. 
The motion is irregular," she said, rising and ooming forward-; 
but I will put it, if it is seconded." 

Voices were immediately heard : " Second it." 

" It is very complimentary to me," she continued, " to move 
such a resolution, and I hope in the future to deserve your trust 
as highly as I have in the past. My feelings — " 

" Question ! Question ! " 

Mrs. Bilter cut short her speech, experiencing a glow of grati- 
fied vanity notwithstanding the interruption, and put the question 
accordingly. •' It is moved and seconded that the Presidei\tesi& 
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deserves the confidence of the League. Those in favor of the 
motion will please rise." 

To her horror, only some dozen individuals complied with 
the request. She could not believe her eyes, but counted them 
again and ag^n. To make sure, she repeated the motion, and 
the result was the same. 

" Put the negative," sneered Miss Thruggser. 

Crushed and humiliated, Mrs. Biker was forced to comply. 
At least fifty persons voted ag^nst her. She was too outraged to 
be angry, too wounded to be indignant. Only with a great effort 
could she keep back the tears, strong-minded woman as she was. 

It was useless for her to go through the formality of resigning. 
Too late she perceived the trap, and knew that she was as thor- 
oughly deposed from leadership as if a new President were al- 
ready in her place. Without a word, she gathered up her papers, 
took her parasol and gloves, and left the stage with unsteady step, 
not once looking back. 

Despite her striving for many years to crush all natural feeling, 
she could not but be sorely grieved when her one ewe lamb was 
thus ruthlessly torn from her ; when the organization which she 
had formed, nourished and brought to its present power and 
strength of numbers, threw her off as an incubus. It was as if 
the ewe lamb had turned to a vicious, ram and butted her over a 
precipice. 

Those in the hall immediately proceeded to the election of 
another President, and Miss Thruggser succeeded in gaining the 
coveted post She made a sj)eech of exultation over her fallen 
enemy, promising to do great things for the League now that 
they were spared the trouble of dragging after them one who 
was a clog upon theu- forward march rather than a leader found 
always in the van. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
Black to Win. 

MR. WHARTON'S visits to Wall Street for the purpose of 
conferring with that eminent manipulator of the stock market, 
Mr. Homer Graynan, were frequent about this time. Stocks were 
lively, vibrating up and down with an incessant variability, like 
a thermometer in spring. As often happens with middle-aged 
men, not highly cultured enough to enjoy the repose earned by a 
life of devotion to business, Mr. Wharton had felt his leisure 
weigh heavily upon him. Too old to even assume an interest in 
yachting or horse-racing, too accustomed to city existence to have 
any real pleasure in 4he country or to entertain himself with the 
superintendence of his grounds, he knew not how to pass his 
time. Hunting or fishing possessed no attraction for him. But 
stocks offered a reputable form of excitement, a respectable 
method of gambling, which would at once give him something to 
think of and distract his mind from the weariness of trying to 
amuse itself with what it cared little or nothing about. Of course 
he lost ; all strangers do when they first venture upon " the street." 
Since the conclusion of the war outside speculation has so dwin- 
dled that when one goes into stocks he stands a more than 
fair chance of learning by experience that whoever wishes the 
dancing of financial figures must pay the piping broker. Losing 
heavily, Mr. Wharton also occasionally won, and, with the com- 
mon fatuity of speculators, remembered only small gains, while for- 
getting larger losses. A lucky hit, which gave him a few thousand 
dollars, totally upset the vanishing of ten times that amount. 
Still he persevered. As at Niagara, if one put a foot in the rush- 
ing water, the leg is drawn in, then the body, then the head, and 
finally the rash adventurer is sucked out of sight and swept away 
upon black, sharp-pointed rocks, Mr. Wharton had gone deeply 
into the river of speculation : there was yet time for him to '««S^\v- 
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draw had he not determined upon first "getting square." Little 
by little the stream was swallowing him, sucking him down into a 
chilling embrace, whence only a stern, strong wrench or sudden 
revulsion could extricate him before he perished. 

The purchase of the brick-yard had necessitated an overhaul- 
ing of his accounts. He was shocked to see how much had dis- 
appeared, or, rather, had ^one into the pockets of other people. 
In order to procure the money he needed he was obliged to raise 
it by means of second mortgages — about as unhealthy a way of 
hampering oneself as can be imagined. The surplus of this, too 
— for while he was about it he had obtained all he could — had 
gone by instalments into the hands of Mr. Graynan, and with 
it as with the preceding amounts, they were like the animals' 
tracks leading to the lion's den — nulla vestigia retrorsum. 

Still, he continued speculating. A few lucky chances would 
set him right again, retrieve his affairs from their entanglement. 
Only a few chances ! How hard it was that when he wanted so 
little, stocks would not go as he wished. It was such a small 
favor to ask of fortune, he wanted it so much, that he almost 
prayed for it. ^ 

Mr. Homer Graynan was not the gentleman to let any friend 
go, so long as that friend was available. Kite-flyer by profession, 
all his kites were flown to bring down something — and they 
usually did ; they brought down to the ground with a crash the 
hapless individuals who had an interest in them. They were 
quickly bringing down Mr. Wharton. His smooth, fat face be- 
came thin and wrinkled as a corrugated iron roof ; his comical 
round little stomach fell away, as though the orange were badly 
squeezed ; his light, springy step became slow and plodding. He 
did not speak much when at home, but would often sit for long 
time with his hands on his knees and his head sunk forward be- 
tween the rounded shoulders, musing and pondering. He had 
been losing again, so much that he durst not think of the mat- 
ter, but strove to set it aside. Another fine opportunity had been 
offered him : could he deposit with his broker a sufficient amount 
of money as a margin all might yet be well, especially as he would 
have the brick-yard to fall back upon. But where was the money 
to come from. How could he get it ? 

His altered appearance, while making no difference in his 
treatment of the girls beyond a sombre resen^e and a disregard of 
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all little feminine ways, called forth tntich comment from them. 
But no persuasion could draw from him any explanation excef)t 
the unsatisfactory one that he was worried. Worried ! That 
meant nothing ; what had he to be worried about ? He was well 
off, and had no business cares on his mind. Harriet mdigfnantly 
declared that it was a shame for him to set his children apart ; if 
anything were wrong they were old enough to be informed of it 
and not kept m the daiic Uke babies. Etiza did not utter any 
remonstrating complaints, but quietly stirred "up Mr. Joles until he 
one morning flowed into Mr. Wharton's library and Suggested 
that he should confess. This being refused. With the curt ob- 
servation " You're an ass," Mr. Joles returned disconsolate, and 
informed Eliza that her father was obdurate — ^that his heart was 
hardened, and, in all seriousness, recommended her to bum some 
candles for him. 

At length Mr. Wharton's ponderings showed him a means by 
which he could have what money he needed ; between the flint of 
desire and the steel of opportunity a spark was struck. He hesi- 
tated a day or two before taking the decisive step. He did not 
like it — but time pressed. It was treacherous — but he required 
the money. It was dishonorable — but he would keep it only a 
little while. It was a crime — but nobody would know it. 

The day before the woman's-rights meeting he called at Mr. 
GrajTian's office, and handed him a certified check for the amount 
of the margin. 

The day after the woman's-rights meeting as he was in the 
library, smoking, in the early afternoon, a card was brought tO 
him—" Mr. Paul AUington." 

" Take this to the young ladies," he said, giving it back to the 
servant. 

" He said that he wanted to see you, sir." 

"Very well ; show him in." 

The usual salutations being gone through with, and ihquiries 
as to the health of Mr. Denton answered, Allin^on accepted Mr. 
Wharton's invitation to smoke. He lit a cigar, leaning lazily back 
in the low-seated luxurious arm^^chair, as though Settling himself 
for a long talk. 

" How are affairs at Stemwell, Mr. Alling^on ? I presume you 
have just come down." 

Yes, I left there yesterday, and expect to rettim tOMtvv^?^, 
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Little has changed, except that the disaffection amongst the brick- 
yard laborers seems to be on the increase. I suppose they would 
have struck before this time were there not, I believe, a Trades* 
Union law obliging them to obtain somebody's permission before 
they can suspend work." 

" There is such a rule. But they may strike whenever they 
please. I am tired of this dictation to masters, we hear so much 
about ; and, although I am a new one, if they try it in my case they 
shall find no easy submission I promise you." 

"You are not then one of those who submit readily? *' asl^ 
Allington carelessly. 

"No, indeed." 

" But make a firm resistance," he resumed, as if continuing his 
sentence, " to every kind of inducement ; hold out firmly against 
persuasions, cajoleries, temptations even." He slightly accented 
the last noun, looking sharply at Mr. Wharton. 

" Certainly," said that gentleman. For his life he could not 
have helped a quaver in his voice. 

" That is the kind of character I admire — By the way, did you 
see that account in the papers a few days ago of the suicide of a 
most respectable gentleman in Westchester County ? " 

" I did not. Were you at the theatre — " 

" Excuse me a moment. It appears that this gentleman was 
the holder of some property in trust. Addicted to speculation, he 
had squandered the money of others, and then when detection 
came — as it always does come" — this with marked emphasis — 
" he blew out his brains. Curious, was it not, that a gentleman 
could have been so dishonorable ? " 

" Ve-very," said Mr. Wharton. For his life and the lives of all 
his household he could not have helped his voice shaking and 
himself changing color. 

" Do you know what he did ? " said Allington slowly and impres- 
sively, drawing his chair to the table, leaning his arm upon it and 
looking attentivHy at his companion. " In order to obtain the 
money for his speculations he made use of title-deeds placed in 
his hands. What do you suppose he did ? — ^you would never g^ess 
if I did not tell you. He forged a power of attorney and then 
mortgaged the property." 

Mr. Wharton nervously passed his hand over a very damp 
forehead. Although perspiring, he felt a cold chill running down 
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his back. His face was white ; his hands shook. AUing^on con- 
tinued : 

" It was the knowledge that his forgery was discovered which 
caused him to kill himself. The discovery came aSout in a very 
simple manner. A neighbor suspecting something wrong went 
to the county clerk's office and saw the mortgage recorded, know- 
ing perfectly well that no power of attorney had ever been granted, 
for the reason that the owner was under age and therefore not 
competent to sign it." He paused, and then repeated his former 
question. " Curious, was it not ? " 

Mr. Wharton roused himself by a powerful effort. "Yes. 
Have you been — " 

"Pardon me: I have not yet finished. If this— dishonorable 
gentleman '* — Mr. Wharton shrank as though struck with a whip— 
" had been wise, he would have sent for him who discovered the 
forgery, and made with him what terms he could." 

Again Mr. Wharton wiped the perspiration from his forehead, 
and mustered up courage to look AUing^on in the face. His last 
words were like a rift in a stormy sky. 

" What — terms — could he have made ? '* 

" Something like this for instance." Paul spoke very slowly and 
lowered his voice. " Suppose the man had said to him. * I love 
your niece' — I forgot to tell you that the owner of the property, 
oddly enough^was a woman and the niece of the forger — * give 
her to me and you shall never hear of this again. I have not had 
time to make her love me, and must consequently call for your 
assistance to secure her assent. Married, I can make her happy, 
and you can rest in peace with the assurance that your crime will 
never be known.' " 

He purposely used strong words — forger and crime. Mr. Whar- 
ton mustered up more cours^e. A slight color came back to his 
face ; the rift in the stormy sky was widening. 

"Suppose," Paul went on, keeping his keen eyes fastened upon 
the other's reviving countenance, " that the man who had made 
the discovery resembled me — ^was exactly like me, in fact. What 
objection could have been urged against him in any circumstances ; 
what objection could be brought forward when he came with a 
claim like that which I have mentioned ? Suppose that he was 
still young, passably good-looking, possessed of a large income and 
assured of a larger one upon the death of his uncle. / think tVsaJL 
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the dishoconLbue gatuoBam, the iamgcr whom this man could 
send to the Scare's Prjson. wouLd hsLve jomped eageriy at aoch an 
opportanicy ot extricsciB^ himself from all embarrassment." 

Mr. WDartOQ qn-ineti ander the uxi|iieasant words, but sat up 
strutter. The ritt va. the stormy cknds was quite wide ncpw, and 
the sun of satetr began to shme. 

- Yes." be sand braTartngty. - bat * — 

** Aztocher moraent. Sappose. tartber, the girl was so yoang 
and innocent that sbe was wholly beart-^ree, that she wroald do 
anything to save her uncie firom pabbc disgrace — I think I men- 
tioned that the forger was her imde and guardian, did I not ? In 
sach a case ail would go smoothly ; the discovefer of the forgery 
wooki gain his wishes, the giri wovid be happy, and the dishonest 
nncie might forcrer dismiss from his mind ciiery thought of State's 
Prison or suicide." 

Purposdy employing strong words, their effect was what he 
had expected. little by httie the color returned to Mr. Wharton's 
Cure ; little by little his collapsed ngiue became erect ; little by 
little he was enabled to look squarely at the situation and adopt the 
only course he could adopt. 

*• How could the — the unde be certain that silence would be 
preserved ? " 

" Once connected with the family, no man would advertise its 
dishonor. Come, Mr. Wharton," said Allington, his t<mes be- 
coming hard and imperative, " let us have done with allegory ; 
there must be no shuflKng in this matter. You are aware of 
what I know ; it rests with you to decide whether I shall or shall 
not marry your niece, Lily Vcvere." 

" You shall, on my soul, so far as I can help you." 

"Very well. I must return to Stemwell for the night, but 
will be back to-morrow and call here early. By that time you 
will have so prepared her mind that I can plead my suit success- 
fully." 

With this he departed, and in another instant Mr. Wharton, 
SdUl sitting, heard the outer door clash behind him. 

On his soul Mr. Wharton had said that Lily should inarry 
AUington. Could he persuade her to do so? Yes; of that he 
had no doubt She was a good, obedient girl, and would do as 
he advised. Besides, the chances were that Allington had al- 
ready made a &vorable impression upon her. If he could 'bring 
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her to consent by no other means, he would tell her all ; tell her 
how he had betrayed the trust confided to him by her dead 
parents ; how, driven by his overmastering desire, he had forged 
her name, and so been able to make use of her property for his 
own purposes. It would be hard, very hard to tell her this, to 
humble himself before a young girl, to show his falseness and 
dishonor to one who had always looked up to him with affection 
and respect. But he must do it. Anything would be better than 
that it should be ever made public. He knew that Lily would 
never breathe a word concerning the matter. 

His mind seemed partially numbed. An unfortunate facility 
of hand had made the forgery but the work of a few minutes ; so 
few that from the determination of the deed to its execution he 
hardly had time in which to fully think over what he was about. 
Even now, it was with difficulty that he could bring himself to 
think that writing his niece's name was a crime — how ugly that 
word sounded !^-crime which the law would punish with years 
of prison. A vague picture rose in his brain of himself standing 
at the bar in the court-room ; the judge before him, officers on 
each side, the jury eying him wonderingly, and the mass of 
spectators behind craning forward to have a good look at him. 
The surroundings seemed to remain the same, as he saw himself 
with hair cut short — there was not much of it to be shorn, he 
thought with a half smile— clad in the particolored dress of pris- 
oners, at hard labor breaking stone. 

He shook his head impatiently, sprang to his feet and walked 
about the room, instinctively taking a cigar from the box as he 
came near the table. 

Had he really committed a crime ? He, Josiah Wharton, the 
respectable retired merchant? A crime which would disgrace 
him, ostracise him, imprison him ? He could not believe it. 
Surely no one would blame him very severely if they knew all 
the facts. He only wanted the money for a little while — a very 
little while. The speculation was sure to succeed, and then he 
would not only replace it, but give Lily a handsome present. 
If only Allington knew nothing — damn him ! 

He was irritated — angry ; not at having done wrong, but at 
being found out. What business had a fellow like Allington to 
come and insult him as he had done ? What business — ^yes, he 
had forgotten about Lily. It would be best to see her at ^wk.^. 
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Allington would come in the morning, and she muse be prepared 
to receive him. Mr. Wharton rang the bell and sent the servant 
with a request that Miss Vevere would come to him. 

She soon entered, fresh, bright and smiling, wondering what 
the subject might be upon which her uncle desired to confer 
with her. 

" Will you not sit down, Lily, dear ? " he said, motioning to a 
chair. " I wish to talk to you seriously," 

This word made her wonder still more, but she took the seat 
indicated, while Mr. Wharton continued his nervously quick 
pacing up and down the room, rolling between his fingers the 
unlighted cigar. 

" How old are you, Lily ? '* he inquired after a pause, keeping 
his eyes fixed upon the floor, though raising them for a moment 
to glance at her furtively when he asked the question. 

" Nineteen last birthday, uncle." 

Another pause. 

'* I suppose you have thought about marrying? " 

A delicate rose color, like the reflection from a stained-glass 
window, shone over her face as she answered quietly, " No, uncle, 
I have not." 

" But you will marry ? " 

" I presume so ; most girls do," she said, laughing. " Why 
do you ask ? " 

" You will know presently. Will you answer me one question 
truly?" 

" I always tell the tnith," she said, bridling pettily at the implied 
distrust. 

" Tell me, then, is there any one who has pleased you enough 
to make you think of marriage ? " 

" No." 

" Positively ? " 

" No, no. What has this to do with what you waated to speak 
to me about?" 

" A great deal, Lily. What would you say if I were to tell you 
that I have just been asked for you ? " 

" I should say that,he must be a horrid man to speak to ^f^ 
first before saying anything to me about it," she answered lightly ; 
adding in a gp-aver tone, " besides, I have no idea of marrying ; 
not for a long time. I am perfectly happy here." 
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" But, my dear child," said Mr. Wharton, sitting down by her 
side, "you must, at some period, think of being married, and 
you are none too young to consider it now. You have told me that 
you are in love with no one, and I believe you ; but you cannot 
have seen so much as you have of Mr. Alling^on — " 

" Mr. Alling^on," she interrupted. " Has he been talking to 
you about — about my marrying ? " 

" Well— yes." 

" What concern is it of his ? " She knew very well what the 
answer would be, but woman like, did not refrain on that account 
from the question. 

" He has asked my consent to propose to you." 

" And did you give it ? " 

" I did." 

Lily was silent ; the vague anticipations had then taken shape ; 
what Harriet had so often prophesied was at last come to pass. 
She felt a dislike to him for speaking to her uncle ; for thinking of 
her at all — ^in that way, at least. When a girl, not blunted by a 
course of fashionable life and continual prate of marrying or giving 
in marriage, is brought face to face for the first time with a man 
who asks her for herself, her primary sensation is one of slight 
alarm ; an instinctive shrinking controls her, partly dread and 
partly aroused modesty; like a touched sensitive plant she con- 
tracts and folds together. But there was time enough to think 
about the novelty of this second-hand proposal afterwards; at 
present Lily must reply to her uncle, who sat by her side, awaiting 
her response with a face whose anxiety she could hardly read 
through the gathering darkness. 

A long walk had given her high spirits, so she rose and made 
Mr. Wharton a mock courtesy, saying as her dress swept the floor, 
•* Well, uncle, tell Mr. Allington that the next time he wishes to 
propose he had better address himself directly to the object of his 
admiration." 

"Stop, Lily, stop," cried her uncl^ as she was leaving the room. 
" Come back here. Do you mean to say that you will not accept 
him ? " 

" I do mean that. If he were in your place I should say the 
same." 

" But what objection can you have ? " asked Mr. Wharton in 
almost the same words used by Allington an hour before. " tta 
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will be rich, is still young, and more than good-looking. He is 
most suitable in every respect." 

" Uncle," said Lily gravely, standing before him, " you surely 
cannot expect me — a girl — to discuss such a subject with you. 
However rich and suitable " — she uttered thesfe words scornfully 
as only the very young can scorn riches — " he may be, you do not 
expect that to be any consideration. I do not — can not love him ; 
that is enough. You have the only answer I can give." 

The closing darkness prevented her from seeing his face. Had 
it been visible she might have thought that she was looking upon 
a wax model. 

" Then you will not marry Paul Allington ? '* 

" Never." 

" That is your only answer? " 

* That is my only answer." 

Again she turned towards the door. He sprang forward diid 
seized her by the wrist, speaking rapidly, vehemently, but retaining 
sufficient self-possession to lower his voice. 

"Lily, you are mad — ^you know not what yon arfe saying. 
That man holds me in the hollow of his hand ; he can crush me 
as he could crush an empty egg-shell. Would you have me 
ruined, disg^ced, branded as an outcast, compelled to fly from 
my home, from my country, or seek refuge in the grave of a suicide, 
leaving behind me a dishonored name? Would you have tt/jf 
daughters to despise me, to speak of me With averted eyes as one 
whom they dare not own ? Would you have them flee from me 
as from the plague, shun me as one whose very touch bore oon- 
tamination ? This — this will be the result of your answer." 

The words came from him in an impetuous stream. So^eat 
is passion, that this commonplace man awed Lily, inspired her 
with terror. Scarcely understanding him, she leaned against the 
wall pale and trembling. 

" What do you mean ? " she stammered through dry lips. 

His excitement was succeeded by the natural reaction. Ex- 
hausted and panting, he stood near the table, still mechanically 
rolling and twisting in his fingers the unlighted cigar. 

" Mean ? " he echoed with a harsh laugh. " I mean that if 
you refuse to marry Paul Allington, that refusal consigns me to a 
felon's cell." 

The phrase vibrated in her ears with a sound as of thunder. 
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A felon's cell ! Her uncle ! Bewildered, she gazed upon him. 
The darkness was not so thick but that she could perceive the 
workings of a distorted face near her ; it was not so thick but that 
she could see the glare of two glowing eyes fixed upon her stead- 
fastly as a dying sinner might look upon a cross. 

" Do you understand ? " he repeated roughly. " I have done 
wrong — committed a crime. Paul Alling^on knows of it. He 
loves you, and you are the price of his silence. He comes to- 
morrow morning." 

She shuddered. What a lurid light seemed to suddenly flare 
around the man whom she had last looked upon amidst the beau- 
tiful scenery of StemwelL 

Mr. Wharton spoke again. 

" Now you know why I wish you to marry," he said with a 
strange sense of relief that, all being known, he could speak freely. 
" Refuse him, and to-morrow night I shall sleep in the Tombs or 
be dead. Dead ! Oh, Lily, Lily," he cried eagerly ; 'tjf you have any 
love for me, if the months you have passed in my house have 
inspired you with any affection for me, if you have for my dear 
girls one tithe of the regard they feel towards you — come to my 
rescue. You alone can do it. You alone can save me." 

He sank into a chair ; the same in which Allington sat when 
telling of the suicide in Westchester County ; his hands clasped 
over his head, his figure shaken with excitement. 

Lily turned with her hand upon the door-knob, her face set, 
her eyes dry. 

" I understand now," she said in low, even tones. " You have 
sinned, and I am to pay the penalty." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Harriet makes a Call. 

THAT afternoon Harriet had gone out alone to do some shop- 
ping. For quite a while she amused herself going from one 
store to another, having immense quantities of silks and ribbons 
piled upon the counter, and then purchasing twenty-five cents' 
worth as a sample, which she ordered sent home. This process 
she continued until she had seen and admired all the new shades 
of silk in the market, from mignonette and fumde, through absinthe 
up to rose du th^, and by observation had obtained many valuable 
ideas as to how her new dress should be made. She then went 
to Tiffany's, and there passed nearly an hour in the study of art 
as displayed in silverware and bronzes. By this time the day 
had pretty well lapsed, so she walked down Fifteenth Street to 
Fifth Avenue that she might there take a stage and return home 
for dinner. 

Going along the street she met a woman, quite well dressed, 
whose face seemed familiar to a certain extent, though Harriet 
could not recall where she had before seen her. She was talU 
thin, and inclined to be what is vulgarly termed scraggy. 

"Don't you remember me, Miss Harriet? I'm Miss Snit; 
used to live with Mr. Denton, you know." 

It was thus that the housekeeper invariably spoke of her term 
of service ; her high-toned, free-born American nature revolting 
at any more definite allusion to her subordinate capacity. 

" Yes," said Harriet, not particularly caring to cultivate the 
acquaintance. " I remember you, now that you name yourself." 

She bowed distantly, and was passing on her way, when Miss 
Snit barred her progress, saying : 

" Well, you know we had a quarrel about two weeks ago, and 
I left him." 

" Ah. I hope you have obtained another situation." 
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The free-bom American blood took fire at being considered to 
belong to a servant. 

" I never had a situation," Miss Snit exclaimed with asperity. 
" When a lady accommodates a man by living with him, she isn't 
to be classed with common Irish. I hope I know myself a little 
better than to let anybody treat me like a servant. Servant, in- 
deed ! " she snorted energetically, with a peculiar upward wrink- 
ling of the nose only to be achieved by ladies in whose counte- 
nances that feature plays a prominent and bony part. " Not 1 1 I 
consider myself quite as good as anybody whose house I consent 
to live in, and I told Mr. Denton so before I left him, too." 

This was a freak of Miss Snit's imagination, so that Harriet 
might have spared herself the futile task of imagining the old 
gentleman's expression when he heard that announcement. 

" Well, what are you doing now ? "• 

" I think that I shall start on a lecture tour this winter," and 
Miss Snit drew herself up with dignity, endeavoring to look com- 
posed under Harriet's frankly astonished gaze. " I made a speech 
yesterday at the great meeting, and my friends told me that as a 
lecturer I should be a success. To be sure, the papers spelled 
my name wrong and reported my speech upside-down ; but then 
you know. Miss Harriet, we all have our countertoms." 

** So you have joined the ranks of the woman 's-rights people ? ' 
asked Harriet. 

"Joined ! Why, I've always belpnged to them. When I was 
at Stemwell I used to write lots of letters for the papers. Didn't 
you ever read any of 'em ? They were sigpied * A Watcher on the 
Tower.' Copied, too, some of 'em were. Well, when I and Mr. 
Denton disagreed, I came down here to my friends, and since 
then I've been very busy in the good cause." 

Here was the opportunity which Harriet had always wanted. 
She had originally declared herself a sympathizer with the strong- 
minded more to shock her sister than for any other reason. Had 
she been laughed at and let alone, her sympathy would have ended 
there. But, seriously argued with and denounced as false to the 
teachings of her condition, the obstinacy with which some wicked 
writers have credited all women made her advocate the theories 
but the more strongly. She had at length become infected with 
the ideas adopted in jest, particularly as she could instance many 
honorable names both here and abroad whose owners thou^hl ^& 
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she did. Not keeping a very accurate run of the movement, she 
was unaware of the recent schism which had shaken the society 
and the deposition of the respectable portion in the person of 
Mrs. Bilter. The accidental meeting with Miss Snit gave her a 
chance to learn the latest progress of the cause which was too 
good to be thrown away. In one respect it was unfortunate that 
Harriet possessed more brains than the average girl, since she was 
thereby led into these vagaries merely from a superabundance of 
thought, and an ardent desire to find something with which to 
occupy herself. Dressing, shopping and making calls could not 
consume all her leisure. Neither were her feelings so centred in 
her devoted admirer, Cray Rolm, that she had no inclination for 
other subjects. She liked him very well, very much, but did not feel 
when he was away from her as though her life were incomplete, 
as though it were one-sided. Had the question been put she 
would have hesitated before being able to decide whether her 
liking for him arose from much association and the tender interest 
with which a woman always regards the man whom she knows 
to love her ; or sprang from the stronger, deeper ground of pure 
affection. She often experienced that listless sense of concentrated 
ennui which frequently comes to clever girls, who have no cares to 
divert and occupy their minds, when they reflect of what small 
worth their existence is. Their relations and friends would not be 
utterly inconsolable at their loss ; the world at large would not 
mind it in the least They could drop from sight, for the most 
part, creating no more sense of appreciable want than if they were 
so much driftwood floating upon a stream. Their presence is not 
even necessary. Household affairs would be no sufferer by their 
absence. The gap in the family circle would speedily close with 
the same ease and in almost the same time as does the bark of a 
tree unite around the piece cut from it. Harriet had no interests 
outside her father's house, beyond the purely factitious ones which 
she created for herself, and the principal one was ready to her 
hand to be investigated. 

" I should like very much to be introduced to some of your 
leaders. Can you not take me to see one now ? " 

** Well." said Miss Snit, flattered at the prospect of bringing a 
lady into the fold, though her dignity did not allow the apprecia- 
tion to be shown, " I was going to Broadway for a book, but 
that will keep. If you like I will take you to Mrs. Bilter." 
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"The great Mrs. Bilter ? I shall be delighted." 

Walking towards Bank Street, Harriet asked, " Is not Mrs. 
Bilter the most distinguished of all ? " 

" Well, no. She was Presidentess up to yesterday, when we 
managed to get rid of her and elect Miss Thruggsfer—a real smart 
lady. You see, Mrs. Bilter was too old-fogy for us advanced 
thinkers and kept the League from promulgating the principles of 
most of its members." 

Miss Snit was clever. She had not been in personal communi- 
cation with the members of the Woman's League more than two 
weeks, and yet had already become so saturated with their pecu- 
liar phraseology that it oozed out from every pore. 

" Then she is no longer the champion? " 

"No. Miss Thruggser is the Presidentess. There's a real 
liberal for you. We can follow her unitedly and press forward to 
victory, while under Mrs. Bilter we could never have gained more 
than the suffrage, if even that." 

"More than the suffrage," said Harriet, beginning to think 
that there were more things in the Woman's League than were 
dreamt of in her philosophy. " What more is wanted ? " 

Miss Snit looked at her curiously. 

" Is it possible that you take an interest in the movement, and 
yet do not know our aims ? " 

" Not only do I take an interest in it, but I think that women 
should vote," said Harriet boldly, crossing the Rubicon and Sixth 
Avenue at the same time. " But indeed I do not understand what 
you refer to in saying that you want more than the suffrage." 

" Why, you are altogether behind the age. The suffrage is a 
very small part of what we demand. What use will it be to let 
us vote, unless we are also granted the larger liberty ? But as 
soon as we do vote, we'll very quickly arrange everything as it 
should be. We can either drop the fossils who do not agree 
with us and whose obstinacy is too strong to change, or make 
them come over to our side. As Miss Thruggser said the other 
day, • Whom do you hear of now in connection with the great 
movement ? Not those respectable old persons who are too old- 
fashioned in their notions to longer march with the vanguard. 
No ; they have dropped behind. They did very well as pioneers, 
but we have no further use for them. Those whom you hear of 
now are the younger and more advanced leaders, into whose 
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hands the standards have fallen. Ladies who press where the 
others never dared look, and who enter where they would shrink 
back.' Was not that eloquent ? You know they say that she 
is inspired by the spirit of Daniel Webster and communes every 
night with Dem'osthenes." 
Ah!" 

Oh, yes. A clergyman once wrote a splendid life of her ; but 
the newspapers, which are always wrong, said that it was im- 
proper, and recommended the police to seize it. So it was with- 
drawn from circulation. But here we are at Mrs. Biker's." 

Harriet was still in ignorance concerning the more advanced 
views set forth by the Woman's League, but reflected that she 
would probably hear them from the deposed leader herself. 

The parlor looked precisely as it did on the occasion of Mr. 
Snoggles* visit : bare, dusty and neglected. It inspired Harriet 
with no very favorable opinion of the reformer's home. When 
Mrs. Bilter entered she saluted the younger of her visitors court- 
eously, but glanced at Miss Snit as though she were a basilisk, 
and quite astonished at that lady's effrontery in not at once turn- 
ing to stone. Miss Snit, on her part, returned the greeting, if 
such it could be called, with equal coldness. 

** I brought Miss Wharton to see you, Mrs. Bilter, because she 
expressed a wish to be acquainted with our former leader ; al- 
though, of course, after your resignation of yesterday you cannot 
expect your opinions to have very great weight." 

" What you are pleased to style my resignation. Miss Snit," 
said Mrs. Bilter, in the steady voice common to people wishing 
to restrain themselves from giving way to a burst of passion, 
" you know as well as any one, was forced from me by a vile, con- 
temptible trick, managed by that double-faced wretch Mehetabel 
Thruggser." 

"Now do not let yourself get excited." said Miss &iit, with 
exasperating smoothness. "You must be perfectly well aware 
that the real reason why you were removed is because you are not 
sufficiently advanced." 

" My views are as advanced as those of any one else, I can 
tell you that. Don't I believe that women ought to vote and hold 
office and be just like men ? Don't I believe that the Govern- 
ment should find work for everybody ? Don't I believe that it 
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should abolish all banks and issue greenbacks to lend upon each 
one's note ? " 

She paused, sat bolt upright, folding her arms across her 
breast and glaring stonily at Miss Snit, breathing hard. 

"Yes, that's all very nice," said the pupil turned master, the 
Saul metamorphosed into Gamaliel. *• That's all very nice, but 
it's no answer to what I said." 

" What was that ? " 

" That your opinions are antiquated. You must know, Mrs. 
Biker," said Miss Snit with an offensive air of superiority, and 
assuming an expression which Mrs. Bilter afterwards described as 
high and mighty ; " that we are all liable to become old and 
unable to keep up with the constantly advancing press of modern 
thought. To be sure, it is unpleasant to abdicate one's supremacy, 
but then we have the consolation of reflecting that even the great- 
est of the earth must yield to encroaching age." 

This was driving the shaft home with a vengeance. Mrs. Bilter 
was no more inclined than would be any other woman to submit 
tamely to invidious remarks upon her age. 

" I have yet to learn, Miss Snit," she said with much concen- 
trated asperity, " that my age is greater than that of those who 
have the effrontery to speak of it when silence would be more be- 
coming. Those that live in glass houses shouldn't throw stones. 
If I am somewhat aged in the fight, which for many years I had 
to carry on single-handed against the common enemy, if my strug- 
gle with Man has made me appear older than I really am — / at 
least do not endeavor to hide my years ; / do not wear a false front 
— all my hair is my own ; / do not have my dresses padded and 
stuffed out " — that this device was practised by Miss Snit her 
vivid color amply proved, but how Mrs. Bilter became acquainted 
with it will never be ktaown — " / do not attempt to inveigle people 
into taking me for other than I am." 

" Very well, madam, very well," cried Miss Snit, her dress 
rustling like the leaves of a forest premonitory of a storm. But the 
storm did not break, for Harriet magnanimously interposed to 
carry off the superfluous electricity. She wished to both avert the 
threatened outbreak and obtain the information in quest of which 
she had come thither. She felt the lowering of herself involved 
in assisting at a conflict between two such women, and was anx- 
ious to hurry home so soon as her curiosity should be satis^^d« 
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" But you have not yet told me what the advanced principles 
consist of." 

" Mrs. Bilter wheeled about and eyed her keenly ; it was impos- 
sible not to perceive that Harriet was much higher in social rank 
than those who usually visited the house. 

" You desire to know their principles," she said sarcastically. 
They may be summed up in one word — free-love." 

Free-love," Harriet repeated, hardly understanding the mean- 
ing of the term, which nevertheless had an evil sound. 

" Yes, free-love. The right of each woman, legally and morally, 
to have as many husbands — as they call 'em — as often as they 
please ; changing 'em every day if they choose." 

Harriet looked so unfeignedly shocked, that Miss Snit hastened 
to reassure her. 

" No, no," she exclahned ; " Mrs. Bilter exaggerates. It is not 
free-love which we seek ; not the abrogation of marriage as it 
should, be, but the abolishment of marriage as it is. What we 
want is a larger, freer development for the soul ; a wider circle 
wherein the untrammelled spirit may move without restraint. We 
are tired of social tyranny, of regulations which hamper our finer 
natures. Tyrant man has made all the laws which are now upon 
the statute books, and they therefore need the revision of woman's 
more delicate and sensitive spirit. To do this we must first vote. 
That accomplished, the present social organization will be attacked, 
and it will certainly go down. Then, we shall no longer see men 
and women yoked together for life in unhappy bondage, each 
complaining and hating the other, and seeing no release but death. 
In that happy time there will be no obstacle to their separating 
the instant they no longer love each other. It would be a crime 
for them to remain united; a mere declaration shall suffice to 
enable them to seek more congenial partners." 

She paused, quite out of breath with her rapid eloquence. 
Despite the intolerable amount of sack, Harriet's wits were keen 
enough to see the pennyworth of bread ; she could see that, 
though muddled and confused in their expression. Miss Suit's 
words, so far from refuting Mrs. Bilter's disparaging summary, 
both confirmed and explained it. Was this, then, whither led the 
theoriies she had unthinkingly adopted ? Was this the blackness 
towards which the comical will-o'-the-wisps were dancing, the 
abyss to which they were showing the way ? Confused at the 
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sudden revelation, almost stupefied at the appearance of the coun- 
tenance of Miss Suit's Veiled Prophet, she turned bewildered to 
Mrs. Bilter for elucidation. Something in Harriet's puzzled face 
seemed to bring an^ unpleasant reminiscence to that lady's mem- 
ory. She arose and sat by Harriet upon the sofa. 

" My dear young lady," she said, in a voice surprisingly tender 
for her ; " I do not know who you may be, but let me warn you 
most seriously against being deluded by doctrines such as you 
have just heard. I remember one sweet girl who was led astray 
by them ; her life is now ruined, and she a wreck. How much I 
may be responsible for it, I dare not think, but I will allow no 
other to enter the same path if I can prevent it. What that person 
has said about the present objects of the Woman's League is 
perfectly true. For months I have seen these ideas making way 
amongst us ; for months I have seen shameless women taking the 
places of those who could demand the suffrage and yet be honest. 
They have at last the upper hand. I have resisted, struggled to 
my utmost, but in vaiji. And now I retire from the contest, de- 
feated. I cannot change my opinions, the mental habits of a life- 
time r but, take my advice, heed what I say ; if you are in any 
manner connected with them, withdraw immediately whilst you 
can." 

A solemnity in her voice — ^and it was really pathetic to hear 
her warning against the result of the doctrines she had devoted a 
life to spreading — prevented the voluble Miss Snit from replying. 
She did not open her lips until they were again in the street, 
having left Mrs. Bilter sitting amongst her shattered fancies, like 
a petticoated Marius amongst the ruins of which time has invested 
him with the sole proprietorship. 

" Well, Miss Harriet," she began eagerly, " what do you — " 

" Go way, you horrid thing," cried Harriet, turning upon her 
energetically, much to the delight of some small boys who came 
running up to see the fun ; " I am ashamed of myself for speak- 
ing to you. You are an abominable creature. If you ever dare 
speak to me again I'll call the police." 

She walked hastily away, to the disappointment of the small 
boys, who had expected a fight at the least, leaving Miss Snit pet- 
rified with an astonishment from which she did not recover until 
Harriet was around the comer. Then she shook her head and 
went slowly to her boarding-house. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
Lily Illustrates Women's Rights. 

THAT is a peculiarly impressive scene in the opera Robert le 
Diable, when Alice is standing between the tempter and the 
cross, fluctuating and wavering between the two, hesitating towards 
which to turn. Darkness encircles her, no ray of light pierces the 
black mask hiding Ijeaven from view, dull and heavy the thick 
clouds lower around her. On one side is the cross, bare and but 
faintly seen through the clinging shade ; it can be reached only by 
groping through the gloom. Opposite, flicker red flashes from the 
gaping mouth of hell, shifting and thrusting out long arms as to 
embrace. Behind, is the fierce-eyed Bertram, urging, entreating, 
imploring. She must yield ; there is no escape ; an implacable 
resistless fate moves her slowly forward. Drawn by influences 
against which she is for the moment powerless, her feeble resist- 
ance succumbs ; she advances nearer and yet nearer to the lurid 
lig^t, to the wide-mouthed pit Suddenly she stops, her eyes are 
opened, the scales fall from them. With a last supreme exertion, 
a powerful assertion of her better self, she rushes to cling to the 
cross, and then comes the grand song of victory won and destroyer 
baffled. 

When Lily left her uncle, she ran up stairs to her room and 
locked the door behind her. She wanted to be sdone. She was 
frightened, terrified and horror-stricken at what she had just 
learned of her uncle's character. He had always appeared to her 
as an easy-going man, of a placid, lazily good-natured disposition 
— certainly as one of the last in the world to commit a crime and add 
the further offence of attempting to pay its penalty vicariously ; of 
constructing and setting in motion ajuggernautcarand then throw- 
ing under its wheels one innocent of all wrong. Could he indeed 
be such as he had described himself? Yes ; there could be not the. 
shadow of a doubt about that. It was very sUa3\^<&, ^e. ^oxsl^^qX 
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dimly, that she should have lived for so long a time in daily con- 
tact with him, and judged him to be so different; that she could 
have associated with him so closely and not catch a glimpse of the 
ugly worm that lurked beneath the surface. Now, it seemed to 
her as though there were two distinct Mr. Whartons : the one 
kind, smiling, good-humored and somewhat commonplace; the 
other white, with staring eyes and passion-contorted face, his con- 
science seamed and riven as is the bald side of a mountain, de- 
manding from her, with hoarse voice, a sacrifice greater than that 
demanded from Isaac : his was but bodily ; this would be both 
physical and mental. The former Mr. Wharton she remembered 
gratefully and fondly as her uncle ; the latter Mr. Wharton she 
thought of as one who asked the greater sacrifice. 

It would be a sacrifice — an unendurable one. Allington was a 
pleasant man to converse with, an agreeable friend ; but as a hus- 
band — she shuddered with quick thrills. The word would not go 
from her mind. It was horrible to think of him in that light ; ex- 
ercising the familiarity, the rights — no, no, she could noi •^ndure 
the idea. 

She arose from the bed on which she had been lying and paced 
the floor in unconscious imitation of her uncle. 

What should she do? Her uncle's words sparkled before her 
as had sparkled upon the wall the doom of the Assyrian king : " 11 
you refuse to marry Paul Allington, you condemn me to a felon's 
cell." What should she do ? 

On every side her looks fell upon objects which put her 
uncle's prophecy in a more vivid light. The eyes of the colored 
photograph of Harriet, hanging above the mantel-piece, looked 
down upon her with a pleading gaze, pleading preservation from 
shame. That alabaster hand had been given her only a few days 
ago ; the rings upon it were presents made at different times. 
Could she break up the happy household, send its head to prison, 
bow her cousins with degradation and banish them from the city ? 
It was cruel, cruel to thrust such a responsibility upon her ; heart- 
less to make her the arbiter of their fortunes. 

And Allington ? So this was the result of his courtly atten- 
tions during the summer. His graceful, delicate consideration 
could culminate only in a dastardly attempt to gain by fraud what 
he might not have openly obtained ; to coerce her into giving what 
she might otherwise have refused. Her cheeks flamed ; her lip 
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curled. Instinctively she had distrusted him ; instinctively sus- 
pected that his character was but vaneering over a coarser foun- 
dation. She had thought that she could detect false notes in the 
harmony of his life. Her suspicions were how verified ; the false 
notes jangled loud and harsh. What a base, ignoble nature must 
be his to thus take advantage of wrong-doing to compel still 
greater wrong. The dim perception of his real mind which she had 
acquired during the summer's association strengthened into a 
clear recognition of his selfishness as she pondered upon this. 
It especially irked her that she was to be forced into giving her 
consent ; she was to have no option in the matter ; she was not 
consulted ; she had been disposed of, and it only remained now for 
her to acquiesce. This was a humiliating aspect, which became 
more prominent as her mind dwelt upon it. 

She strove in vain to imagine some cause for her uncle's crime. 
What could he have done ; what could have induced him to it ? She 
had not failed to notice that lately he had been almost continually 
absorbed in thought : was he then thinking about this crime ? She 
could not tell, and at length desisted in weary despair. All the 
side issues which she considered, all the lanes of thought which 
she entered led to the same point. Could she or could she not 
yield to Mr. Wharton's passionate request ? 

Poor Lily ! It was a sore trouble for a young, inexperienced 
girl like her to bend under, a hard problem for her to solve. Had 
Allington been less acquainted with her, had she seen less of him, 
known him less, she might have brought herself to reluctantly con- 
sent, and so have committed no more iniquity than is committed by 
thousands of women every year, who marry men towards whom 
they are indifferent. The marriage service is so construed that 
such people are considered not to perjure themselves ; and. indeed, 
they hardly do, for they know not the meaning of the oaths they 
swear. But Lily had been in his society so frequently, had been 
afforded so many opportunities to gauge him, that she knew she 
could never love him. She considered him a bad man ; perhaps 
he had never done much wrong in his life, but that would be only 
because no occasion had called forth the qualities of evil lying 
dormant within him. Not formulated in words, not even placed 
in consecutive thought, her cloudy estimate of him gradually clari- 
fied into that judgment, assisted, it might be, by the occurrences 
of to-day. Decidedly, she could not marry such an one. 
lo* 
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LOy had not been cnoagli ia society to r^aid the prospect of 
p ei jmy with eqoammitT. Nor did she midcxstand that kmd of 
cnstence in which husband and wife fire aparL 

While sbe was thinking the dinner-bell rang. She sent word 
that she woold not appear, bat m^ht come down stairs later in 
the erening ; this was to prevent eitha- of her cousins from com- 
ing to make inco n ren i ent inquiry. 

But an this musing, this Tagoe skirtii^ around the question 
brought her no nearer to a decision. She must determine one 
way or the other. Which should it be ? In her miseiy and woe 
she was half inclined to let chance decide. She was tired — tired 
of thinking so much and so kM^. The gas, burning low, did not 
suffice to more than £suntly l^t the room. She lit all the burn- 
ers, turning them on fiilL Then, the blaze was offensive, and 
she turned them off again, but not before a momentary glimpse in 
the mirror had shown her the reflection of a colorless Ulxx and 
dry, strained-looking eyes. What should sbe do ? Why had such 
a fearful responsibility been placed upon her ? 

She wanted to do right ; she w^anted to do just that which 
would be best. Stopping in her walk, she flung herself down by 
the side of the bed, and buried her head in the clothes. She 
prayed — prayed long and earnestly — not the fluent prayer, learned 
and said by rote, which flows so glibly from the lips as to be a 
mockery, but the yearning, despairing prayer of a sufiering heart. 
All her might of sorrow, all her intense torture under the weight 
of the momentous decision was expressed in the simple words, 
" Oh, God, help me ! " 

She rose to her feet, fortified in a resolution to do no wrong 
that good mig^t come ; the wrong would be positive and certain, 
the good indefinite and not to be relied upon. Allington might 
keep his word with her uncle, but if she w«re to marry him and 
he were then to demand something fiirther, something impossible, 
what assurance would there be that he would not again resort 
to threats of exposure ? Evidently, be would retain his power of 
severing the hair that upheld the sword. It could not be right 
for her to sell herself, to reduce herself to the level of an article 
of traffic, of which Mr. Wharton and AUington were the hucksters. 
No. Self-respect, maidenly modesty, her duty to herself, to her 
God equally forbade assent to any such unholy bargain. She 
would consider it no longer. She felt sure that she was acting 
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well in so deciding ; acting well, whether her conduct were judged 
by a human or by a divine standard. 

But what effect would this decision have upon her uncle ? She 
seated herself by the window and gazed absently out into the street. 
The last streaks of twilight were lingering in the sky ; a pecu- 
liar glow was reflected downward upon the city, which contrasted 
oddly with the newly lit gas-lamps, blinking off into the distance 
in long, even rows. But few persons were abroad. In the neigh- 
borhood . where Mr. Wharton's house was situated, between the 
hours of six and eight the streets were silent and deserted. An 
unnatural quiet seemed to pervade the air, so hushed was every 
sound, so unbroken the stillness, ruptured only by the lumbering 
rattle of an occasional omnibus. 

At once, an idea came to Lily so sharply that she closed her 
eyes as if at a flash of lightning. Allington desired only her ; if 
she were out of the way there would be an end of the whole matter. 
An ending easy for her uncle, one to which Allington could say 
nothing, and far preferable to her than the spectacle of her uncle's 
anguish. She did not acknowledge the feeling to herself, but at 
the bottom of this thought was the unuttered reflection that were 
she to stay in the house she might yield through weariness, 
through sheer inability to continue the struggle ; yield to her 
uncle's imploring grief, to his eager entreaties. 

But where could she go, to whom could she apply ? No matter 
about that; she was not afraid. She could And shelter at any 
hotel for the night, and on the morrow it would be easy to lose 
herself in the g^eat city. She would have no trouble in living. 
She had a large share of her last quarter's allowance still untouched ; 
besides, she could draw and paint, and play the piano, and talk 
French. There would certainly be no difficulty in making a living. 
She had heard Allington say that no woman who was willing to 
work had trouble in obtaining a situation. Only yesterday she had 
looked in for a moment at a woman's- rights meeting and had there 
heard the same statement. 

Poor little Lily ! 

This plan seemed such an excellent means for saving both her 
uncle and herself, that — so innocent she knew not what dangers 
she was braving, what perils encountering — she adopted it upon 
the instant. Her preparations were soon made ; a small handbag 
sufficed to contain all that she could take with her. Dressing 
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herself plainly in black silk, putting on her most unootruslve bon- 
net and a pair of stout walking-boots, she opened her door cau- 
tiously, and going into the hall looked around. Not a person was in 
sight ; she heard nothing but the faint clash of a fork. The coast 
was clear. 

Gliding swiftly down stairs, she opened the street door, hesi- 
tated a moment, and then, closing it softly, walked rapidly down 
the steps and around the comer, slackening her pace only when 
several blocks distant. 

Her first sensation was one of pure, unmixed relief. The 
intense nervous strain of the past two hours was immediately 
allayed. She was free, and almost as happy as she had been 
before the interview with Mr. Wharton, that now seemed like a 
long-distant nightmare. Sorry to leave her cousins, sorry to leave 
the house where she had passed many pleasant hours, Lily yet 
rejoiced that she had cut the Gordian knot. AUing^on would not 
execute his threat from pure revenge, she knew ; she out of the 
way, he would remain quiescent and her uncle undisturbed. It 
was strange, but she did not once think of what interpretation 
might be placed upon her thus leaving the house.; without consid- 
ering the matter, it seemed as if all must be aware of her reason. 
Nor did it occur to her that she ran any danger in throwing herself, 
defenceless and alone, upon the city which is only too often like 
Oxford Street, that stony-hearted mother which drinks the tears 
of its children. Of course she had read and heard that bad peo- 
ple existed, that nameless creatures flitted through the streets ; the 
paper of each day acquainted her with the fact of their personality. 
But, as with all pure-minded women, such knowledge — ^if knowl- 
edge it might be called — slipped from her mind as dead leaves 
over solid ice. It never sank below the surface, there to ferment 
and rot. 

She walked on down Madison Avenue with a light, springy 
footstep, gladdened by the thought of preserving her uncle with- 
out the horrible necessity of immolating herself. The novelty of 
being out at such an hour pleased her ; the excitement of being 
out alone chased from her mind the succession of gloomy thoughts 
which, like the kingly apparitions shown Macbeth, had for so 
long a while glided over her mental mirror. 

Her uncle's crime — ^whatever it might be — did not occupy 
much of her reflection. Like many good-hearted, generous souls. 
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she was inclined to see the offence through the small end of the 
telescope and the good qualities of the offender through the 
large ; like them she was inclined to consider wrong as the result 
of an aberration of the intellect for which its unfortunate owner 
was to be more pitied than punished. She did not, could not en- 
tertain any scornful contempt for her uncle, any indignation at 
his weakness or anger at his wrong-doing ; rather did she ex- 
perience a commiserating sorrow that disposed her to mourn 
for him, to pray for him, with but small diminution of her former 
affection. 

Reaching Twenty-third Street, she crossed over to Broadway 
and continued her downward course. She had not asked herself 
at which hotel she should apply for admission, but walked on, 
supposing that she would soon come to one. Fortunately the 
street is usually well filled in the early evening, and so she went 
on unmolested, though many turned to eye keenly this beautiful 
girl, moving so gracefully — for Lily possessed to perfection what 
most Amercan women are deficient in, an easy, supple walk — 
her face illumined by a happy glow, unescorted and yet so evi- 
dently a lady. Each policeman whom she passed quietly fol- 
lowed her to the end of his beat. Moreover, in the broad, well-lit 
thoroughfare no one dared accost her : there was that in her face 
which repelled impertinence or insult. 

The dazzling shop windows interested and amused her. She 
had never been much on Broadway, and, consequently, frequently 
stopped to look in at a window hung with chromos or fancifully 
colored silks. Several times, also, she stopped to let the crowd 
pass, wondering where all the people came from and whither they 
were going. The walk was very agreeable, as a stroll on Broadway 
of an autumn evening always is. The clear, sweet air, the large, 
bright stars overhead ; below the flaring gas, the endless line of 
blazing shops, all with doors wide open, the throngs of people full 
of life and activity, the venders of trifles at every comer, and even 
the numerous little flower-girls contribute their share of color and 
effect to the picture. Lily's was a thoroughly healthy nature ; she 
therefore enjoyed as only Such natures can what is called — though 
incorrectly — the animalisms of existence ; colors, effects of light 
and shade, artistic workmanship, the sight of large buildings, the 
vista of a lamp-lit street, the odor of evening, and the sense of 
activity derived from the spectacle of moving masses. 
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Still going down, not yet having reached any hotel which she 
recognized as such, she paused opposite Wallack's Theatre. Why 
she did so she could not have told, but she looked a few moments 
at the entrance, recalling how she had been there only a few days 
ago, coming in a carriage and dressed in evening dress. She 
would not have been astonished had she seen standing there the 
young man whom she had seen standing at the wings amidst a 
cloud of shimmering dust. 

While thus looking, a man and woman passed her. The man 
looked sharply at her countenance, drew a long breath and whis- 
pered to his companion. Then as she moved on, they both dropped 
behind and followed her slowly. No policeman was near. 

A short distance brought Lily to the St. Denis. The stream 
of the street was running dry now, and its bed began to be bare 
and exposed. The entrance was crowded with loungers, but as 
Lily approached they moved aside civilly for her to enter. Going 
straight on, she walked to the office, where the only person was a 
clerk attentively reading a newspaper. 

" I should like a room here to-night, if you please." 

Struck by her voice, he looked up, and in an instant was on his 
feet. 

" Very sorry, ma'am, but it's against the rules of the house to 
let rooms to single ladies." 

A sudden sinking of the heart seized her ; for the first time she 
distrusted herself, distrusted her capacity to get along so easily as 
she had thought ; for the first time it occurred to her that the path 
might not be so smooth to walk for a young girl who walked alone. 
Too abashed and downcast by this unexpected rebuff to venture 
another question, she turned away quickly and went out again 
into the street. 

The man who had fallen back and the woman who had followed 
were still there ; he, large, with very wide shoulders, diamond pin in 
his ruffled shirt, and dull, dead-black moustache; she, corpulent 
and vulgar, but quietly attired. 

As Lily reached the comer of Tenth Street, where few shops 
were open, and where Broadway was lit but by distant lamps, the 
man stepped forward and said in a voice which he strove to render 
soft: 

" You're too pretty to be alone. Hadn't you better take my 
arm?" 



! 
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A sickish sensation came over her ; a feeling of wild alarm at 
being thus addressed. For a moment she could not realize that 
he had dared speak to her ; the next, she turned swiftly away and 
would have run down Tenth Street, when the woman's form came 
between her and the man. 

"You ought to be ashamed of yourself," she declared ener- 
getically ; adding to Lily, while the man walked on silently, " Let 
me help you, Miss. It's not safe for ladies like you to go alone." 

The woman's face was not prepossessing ; there was a flavor 
about her words which Lily was too inexperienced to recognize as 
that of bad whiskey. Gratefully accepting the opportune aid, she 
walked with her to University Place, telling on the way of the 
hotel experience. 

** O' course," said the woman. ** They never take single ladies 
at them big places. It wouldn't do, you know. There isn't a 
single hotel in the city where they'd let you in." 

" What then can I do ? " exclaimed Lily sadly, thinking that 
perhaps, after all, she might be compelled to go back to her 
uncle's. 

" I know a house right here in Thirteenth Street where they 
let rooms regularly to young ladies that haven't got no other place 
to go to. I'll take you there if you like ; the landlady's a friend of 
mine." 

'* Oh, thank you. I shall be so much obliged." 

" Come right up this street then." 

They went up University Place, the woman endeavoring to 
make herself agreeable. But there was a curious sort of sugges- 
tiveness in her talk, a strange kind of undercurrent, which vaguely 
alarmed Lily, she knew not why. 

Passing a large restaurant, just below where they should turn 
off to their destination, Lily involuntarily raised her eyes. They 
fell upon the figure of a man standing smoking at an open win- 
dow — it was the same whom she had seen at the brick-yard and 
at Wallack's. Again their eyes met. He started as he saw her, 
looked attentively at her companion, disappeared to be beside 
them. 

" Do you know the character of this woman you are with ? " he 
demanded abruptly. 

** No, no," said Lily, frightened at the strange encounter. 
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" She is the most infamous hag in New York. Be off with 
you," he continued to the person so flatteringly described. 

She slunk away, not daring to utter a word. 

He took Lily's arm and placed it within his own. 

*' Thank God, I saw you," he ejaculated fervently. " You will 
never know what imminent peril you were in. Now, this is no 
time for ceremony. My name is Frederick Bayner, of the New 
York Globular, What is yours ? " 

"Lily Vevere," she answered readily, palpitating at the un- 
known danger she had escaped, but feeling trustful and confident 
that now ^he was safe, now she was in good hands. 

" Where do you want to go ? " 

A thousand questions were trembling on his tongue, trying to 
force themselves out as birds beat against the bars of a cage ; but 
he considerately tried to spare her as many as he could. 

** I have nowhere to go — I have left my home — home to me no 
longer — I have been refused admittance at the hotel — I have no- 
where to sleep." 

The words came from her brokenly ; the diverted danger, the 
sense of being houseless and homeless, made her feel very, very 
lonely. Tears were in her eyes, and she clung more closely to his 
arm. 

" Never mind," he said cheerily, too overjoyed to see her, to 
hear her, to have her with him to bestow much thought upon her 
trouble. " 1 will take care of you. Wait — ^yes, Frank's the per- 
son." 

He led her up Eleventh Street, as a few weeks before Tommy 
Grains had led Little Silva ; but how different. The one weak 
and worn, her life closed and put behind her ; the other young 
and beautiful, the white pages of her life ready to be inscribed 
with whatever illumination should be written upon them. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

A Friend in Need. 

THEY walked together without speaking. Frederick was 
afraid to ask any questions, lest he might unwittingly wound 
her. He could readily divine that if, as she said, her home was a 
home for her no longer, it must be in consequence of some event 
which it would be well not to mention until she were safely housed 
and sheltered. But, like the well-known parrot, if he did not talk 
much, he thought all the more ; thought how lucky was his meet- 
ing her, how fortunate that he should have seen her just in the 
nick of time, though he would not allow himself to dwell upon 
what she had escaped. He was glad, glad beyond all expression, 
to have her there walking so naturally and so quietly by his side : 
it seemed, by some inexplicable process of his mind, as if he were 
perfectly accustomed to be with her. His thoughts had dwelt 
upon her so much, her image had been so constantly before him, 
that her corporeal presence appeared but the proper supplement 
to his many musing dreams, a sequence so natural that it was 
scarcely surprising. 'He looked at her frank, sweet face, the eyes 
shadowed by the slightly drooping isyelids and all the brighter that 
the eyelashes were not long enough to dim their radiance ; the 
smooth, soft cheek, now commencing to regain its delicate flush ; 
the small, nervous niouth, the refined, well-rounded chin, the short, 
aquiline nose — it was hardly more real than the form which had 
for so long a time, measured by emotions, not by days, floated 
near him. The light touch of her arm as it gently rested upon 
his, thrilled him with a faint, delicious shiver. But although it 
was so real, so natural, it was yet like a dream. One moment, it 
would appear as though they must always have been walking 
thus for ages ; the next, his arm would unintentionally tighten as 
though he wished to have a closer hold upon the bright vision 
which might fade and leave him to regret its loss. 
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It is an unresolvable medley of feelings which we undergo 
when in the company of some dearly loved one from whom much 
time has separated us. The sense of familiarity and yet of strange- 
ness; of accustomed concerns and yet of multitudinous single 
experiences ; of propinquity yet of remembered distance — is so 
entangled and involved that one seems sometimes strangely bewil- 
dered. As in those rare dreams wherein we retain a distinct con- 
sciousness of our own individuality though passing without sur- 
prise through the most astonishing adventures, so the accidental 
meeting of long-parted friends seems strange only upon subse- 
quent thought. At the moment, joy will be so powerful as to 
banish all other emotions, and only after the lapse of several days 
will the impression settle itself into one resembling that produced 
by a more powerful dream than usual. 

Again and again did Frederick silently thank fate, fortune, luck, 
whatever it might be which had placed him at the restaurant win- 
dow to perceive Lily and her companion. Just through dinner, 
for he had been detained at the office, he had sauntered there to 
inhale the evening air. When seeing Lily he had hesitated as to 
the identity, for he had seen her g^ide at the prisoner's bar in 
General Sessidhs, and knew her to be one of the most infamous 
of all the infamous birds of prey in the city. He hesitated an in- 
stant, but an instant only ; as Lily raised her eyes to his, the clear, 
calm, trustful gaze awakened him fronk his abstraction ; he would 
find out what it meant, and in another moment the woman was 
scuttling away like an evil-minded crab. 

Lily only knew that she had been rescued from some impend- 
ing danger ; what danger she did not like to think. It was enough 
that she was now safe ; that the peril was averted, and that all 
her troubles were over for the present. She found it very pleas- 
ant to be walking with the man who, though seen but twice 
before, had so attracted her attention. She stole shy glances at 
him, thinking that if he was not strictly handsome, his face was at 
all events good-looking and interesting. His was the kind of coun- 
tenance which demands notice and usually obtains it. The sombre 
beauty of the night, the quiet streets — it was the lull that comes 
before the storm of sound aroused by the feet of returning theatre- 
goers — the glimmering lights fascinated her as they had done earlier 
in the evening. But now fatigue and the reaction consequent upon 
too long-continued excitement began to tell upon her. Her ner- 
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vous system was too highly organized not to resent any lengthy 
strain. Although they were going only from University Place to 
Broadway, she commenced to grow faint, her knees trembled be- 
neath her and little black spots danced before her eyes. She 
leaned heavily upon Frederick's supporting arm. 

** A few minutes more and we are there,** he said as they came 
into Broadway. 

It was easy to cross the usually crowded street at this hour of 
the night, and the door of the building where Frank lived being 
open they ascended at once to her studio. 

Lily thought in after days how astonishing it was that she 
should have had such implicit reliance upon this stranger, such a 
blind confidence in his trustworthiness that she followed him 
without question. Escaped from one trap, she might have fallen 
into another ; but that did not occur to her. Had it done so she 
would have repelled the thought as a dishonorable doubt. She 
accepted Frederick*s assistance and guidance as readily as they 
were proffered ; for her it was impossible to mistrust them, im- 
possible not to take them with gratitude even. He had been so 
much in her mind that his sudden appearance was like that of an 
old friend, a tried and loyal friend. Who ** Frank *' might be 
she cared not, did not attempt to g^ess. Enough that it was some 
one upon whom her friend counted to provide her with shelter for 
the night. 

But as she stood before the door, her courage faltered. She 
was bashful about meeting a stranger under such circumstances. 
Frederick did not appear a stranger. How could she explain her 
leaving home without revealing her uncle's secret, which she felt 
bound in honor to still keep a secret? How account for her 
presence there at that hour ? Frederick seemed to partially read 
her thoughts, for he said as he gave a sounding rap upon one of 
the panels : 

" Do not distress yourself by trying to explain anything. Leave 
all that to me.'* 

The door was opened by Frank. 

** Why, Fred,*' she began, stopping short at the sight of his 
companion. 

" Frank," said he, entering with Lily, ** let me introduce you to 
Miss Vevere. Owing to an odd concatenation of circumstance 
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she is houseless for the night. Of course she cannot go to a 
hotel alone, so I brought her here." 

"You did right, my dear boy," said Frank kindly, into whose 
large honest heart the desolate beautiful young girl seemed to 
nestle at once as a bird into its nest " You did right, and I wish 
you always showed as much sense. Miss Vevere, come and sit 
down on this lounge, and I'll send Fred out for some supper. 
You must be tired and faint — ^you look so." 

" Very tired," said Lily, wearily sinking upon the yielding 
sofa and realizing from the delicious feeling of repose how worn 
out she was. 

Frederick started off immediately to see what he could procure, 
while Frank brought out a bottle with a very dingy label. 

"You must drink a glass of this old Madeira," she said, 
pouring it out as she spoke ; " and you'll be the second person 
besides myself who has ever tasted it. I always keep it hid, for 
if my boys knew of it they'd tease my life out for a glass every 
time they came. Drink it right down ; it's over fifty years old and 
as smooth as oil." 

The strong, generous wine was deserving of higher encomium 
than any bestowed upon it by Frank. Its rich, life-giving power 
ran with lightning rapidity through Lily's veins and revivified her 
immediately, having all the more effect from her being totally 
unused to wine of any kind. Her blood seemed to tingle with 
fresher life, her eyes sparkled with the old light, the faded pink 
of her lips became stronger and more red. 

" Now," resumed the artist, " come into my bed-room, where 
you can take off* your bonnet and wash your face and hands." 

Her hearty welcome touched Lily to the quick. " How good 
you are to me — a stranger," she said gently, holding out her 
hands. 

" My dear," said Frank sofdy, laying a hand upon her shoul- 
der, " I have learned that the more good we do others, the better 
it is for ourselves. Besides, no one could help being kind to 
you." She suddenly bent forward and kissed Lily. " There I 
You must excuse me ; I don't often do such things, but this time 
I had to." 

Frank's heart had warmed towards Lily as tinder warms at a 
burning-glass. Frederick would no doubt explain the reason of 
his bringing her there ; Frank knew most of his acquaintances, 
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but had never before heard of this one. Miss Vevere would cer- 
tainly tell what was that concatenation of circumstance which left 
her without shelter. All that would come in due time. For the 
present, rest and refreshment were to be thought Of; supper was 
the first consideration. 

This speedily arrived in a shape which caused Frank to gaze 
at it open-mouthed. It came upon a large tray covered with a 
white cloth, and borne by a waiter whose astonishment at his 
surroundings was equalled only by Frank's surprise. It kept her 
silent until the various dishes were disposed upon the table, and 
the waiter vanished, leaving behind him the memory of a highly 
elaborate bow and a strong suspicion of hair-oil. 

Then she found a voice. 

" Frederick," she cried, " you wicked, extravagant youth ! 
What do you mean by such conduct? I am shocked at your 
flinging away money in this manner. How are you ever to pay 
for all this gorgeousness ? " 

" It's paid for already," he said quietly. 

" But how on earth — oh, I see. Where's your watch, you bad 
boy? I declare, you've gone and spouted it." 

** Well, that's all right," he said in a lower tone. " I'll take it 
out Saturday when I get my money. Don't make such a row or 
she'll hear you," he added, nodding towards the bed-room. 

But Lily had overheard the brief dialogue. Like most girls she 
had been bred under the influence of that chivalrous American 
feeling which dictates that no woman shall, if possible, be aware 
of the existence of money ; and had never hitherto paid any atten- 
tion to it. Now, she found herself brought face to face with the 
hard fact that not only did money exist, but that it was an essential 
element of even her life. Frederick had pawned his watch to pay 
for her supper. She had plenty of money of her own in her bag, 
but how could she repay him ? The idea was abandoned so soon 
as conceived. She did not consider it in the light of a joke as did 
Frank. Tears came into her eyes ; it seemed so like abject poverty 
to have any transaction with a pawnbroker. 

When she joined Frederick and the artist, she gave no sign 
of what had been passing in her mind, but sat at the table lookiflg 
and partially feeling as gay as either. In every nature there is 
something which prompts one at times to escape from convention- 
ality and live somewhat out of the ordinary fashion. Not infre.- 
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quently is this feeling stronger with women than with men ; their 
lives being so much more restricted and hampered by the necessity 
of presenting appearances. They have no safety valves for — so to 
speak — letting off superfluous steam, and so occasionally commit 
very queer actions, when, had the safety valve been provided, 
nothing out of the common would have occurred. They often feel 
so repressed, that any variation of the monotony, however slight, 
is gladfuily welcomed. This is one of the reasons why they are so 
fond of departing from the well-ordered strictness of a regulation 
meal, and delight to organize a picnic, or put upon the table an 
abominable compound called a ** tea-dinner," where an oyster-stew 
elbows jelly, cake the roast beef, buttered toast pickles, coffee the 
soup and fruit the fish — all wildly mingled together. 

Lily had enough of this feminine characteristic to enjoy the 
supper; enjoy its strangeness, its oddity. For the moment all 
reflection, recollection, was driven from her; she thought of 
nothing but the present, and so the meal passed off pleasantly. 
She discovered, also, that she was hungry ; thinking over her 
uncle's words had made her careless of dinner, deprived her of 
the appetite which her long walk and subsequent excitement 
restored to her as though it were another Antaeus and had gained 
strength by falling. 

Frederick thought that he could sit and look at her forever ; 
her sweet face aglow, her bright eyes sparkling, her clear, resonant 
voice ringing lightly through the room. She evidently enjoyed it 
so much. Frank likewise shared this feeling. It seemed a dream 
to have her dusty, shabby studio or workshop lit up by the light 
of youth and beauty laughing and happy ; glorifying all the worn 
surroundings by the loveliness whose traces would always linger 
in the apartment. Youth, beauty and mirth ! She sat back from 
the table, watching with shaded eyes the young man and the 
young girl talking lightly and laughing frequently. As the eyes 
of Frederick turned upon Lily, Frank could read them ; could see 
the gleam, glowing like the core of a fire, in whose reflection that 
youth would never age, that beauty never fade, that mirth never 
lose its merry note. To her it was as if reading a new poem by 
Keats. 

They were interrupted by a violent crash and clanging which, 
without warning, proceeded from one of the shelves. Lily started, 
as did Frederick, and even Frank ^ave a slight start. 
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" What the deuce is that ? " cried Frederick, so soon as the 
horrible din permitted him to make himself heard. *' It sounds 
like a dozen steamboat gongs having a free fight." 

" Not so bad as that," replied Frank laughing. ** It's only an 
alarm clock Tommy gave me the other day. He said that when 
I turned you out so early a few days ago I ought to know what 
respectable hours were. So he bought the clock and set it at half- 
past ten. It goes off at that time, and you must go too, Fred." 

He took his departure, saying that he would come ag^n on the 
morrow, experiencing a cheerful warmth about the region of the 
heart. 

Frank loaded the tray with the emply dishes, placed it in the 
hall outside the door, and then turned the key, remarking : 

" Now we are alone for the night. If the waiter steps into that 
tray it's his lookout and not mine." 

With this she seated herself upon the lounge and beckoned 
Lily to her side. 

" You can tell me, my dear, just as much or just as little about 
yourself as you choose. I do not want to inquire into anything 
you may prefer to be silent about, but I should like to know how 
long you have been acquainted with Frederick." 

** Frederick ? " Lily repeated interrogatively. She knew per- 
fectly well whom Frank meant, but wished to say his name out 
loud herself, and hear how it sounded from her own lips. 

" Yes — Frederick Bayner." 

" Let me tell you all," said Lily, nestling to her side. " I must 
tell some one. When he was here I was lively and almost for^ 
got what happened this afternoon. But now — I don't know why 
— I am melancholy, down-hearted. Perhaps, after all, I was 
wrong, but I did what I thought was best. It was all I could do. 
You are so kind, so good, that I know you can tell me if I was 
right." 

Frank's hand went around her waist, Frank's arm drew her 
closer until her clustering curls rested upon her shoulder. 

" Tell me what you will, my dear child, if it give you any com- 
fort." 

Then Lily told her all the events of the day ; how she had been 
summoned to see her uncle in the library ; the proposal for her 
hand by Allington ; of her uncle's arguments, pleadings, of his 
confession, and the dire alternative placed before her. She told 
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of the mental conflict with herself, of her waverings, doubts, and 
of how she had finally fled. Then of her walk down town ; of 
her attempt at the hotel, her being accosted, the pretended friend, 
and how Frederick had seen her and brought her here. 

She began the recital in a level voice, but before concluding, 
the thought of all that she had passed through, the memory of 
her cousins, whom she had seen perhaps for the last time, broke 
her down. The factitious excitement which had so far sustained 
her, vanished ; in its place came a healthier state. Crying softly, 
she leaned upon her new friend, to whom she already clung con- 
fidingly. 

*' I cannot say that you did wrong," answered Frank slowly. 
*' It is hard to have such a choice as was offered you. I think 
upon the whole that you did well. Had you remained, you 
would probably have been bullied or frightened into doing as 
your uncle wanted, and so have secured for yourself a life of mis- 
ery. I am glad you told me this, for it makes me know you bet- 
ter, and I like you enough to be pleased with that. It is bedtime 
now ; you will sleep where you washed. We can talk of this 
again in the morning, and then you will see another person whom 
I wish you to know." 

Bidding Lily good night, Frank lay down upon the lounge, there 
to obtain what sleep she could, and dream fragmentary dreams as 
confused and jumbled as were the ideas produced by Lily's nar- 
rative and the light she had seen glowing in Bayner's eyes. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Allington and Mr. Wharton. 

HOWEVER great may have been the grief of Agamemnon, 
one may reasonably question if it excelled or even equalled 
that of the luckless Iphigenia. Indeed, it is very likely that the 
maiden, while yielding to her sentiments of filial obedience, failed to 
perceive the urgent necessity of her sacrifice ; perhaps she went 
so far as to doubt the authenticity of the gods demanding her life. 
She must certainly have entertained anything but a high opinion 
of them. Her loss was probably a great blow to the heroic father, 
but, unless human nature has changed inversely with the last three 
thousand years, his feelings of sorrow were strongest when the 
sacrifice was first demanded. As he dwelt upon the idea, think- 
ing what would be accomplished, this would merge into a desire 
to make the offering, and that, in its turn, give place to a resolve 
that it should be effected. In all likelihood this resolve so over- 
balanced his personal consideration that had any interfering event 
prevented its doing, he would have been sincerely disappointed. 
After the mind is made up, it is unpleasant not to be permitted to 
make a martyr of oneself. But if Iphigenia had run away, he 
would have spared no pains to recapture her; upbraided her 
violently, and insisted upon the performance of the sacrifice, keep- 
ing his sorrow until later. 

Thus it was with Mr. Wharton. By a powerful effort he had 
brought himself to own to Lily his crime, he had humbled him- 
self before her, showed to her innocent eyes the spectacle of 
covered darkness where she had hitherto found but light. The 
confession cost him much. Only the continual remembrance of 
Allington's threat, which would not down, of public exposure, 
could force him to appear to her a self-confessed criminal. But 
now that he had done so, now that she knew all his weakness 
and his guilt, he felt that she owed him the reparation of acc«l\sv^ 
II 
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to his request. It was not an unnatural feeling, however false and 
illogical. He did not look upon her marrying Alling^on as any 
very great sacrifice. To be sure, he hardly relished giving her to 
a man who would woo his bride in such fashion, but he thought 
— and thought correctly — that Allington had put on that pressure 
only to be certain of success. This was a minor consideration ; 
the great object, the serpent which swallowed all others, was to 
save himself. Lily must marry some time, must marry some man. 
Why not Allington as well as any one else ? Like many middle- 
aged men, Mr. Wharton looked upon his family as his personal 
property, thinking that its members should obey him implicitly, 
unquestioningly. In any conflict of opinion he could not realize 
that there should be a will differing from his. She must agree 
with him. She might revolt a little at first — that was to be ex- 
pected. No girl would like to be told that she mus^ marry a cer- 
tain man. But a day or two would be sufficient for this natural 
ebullition to subside, and then the' affair would be satisfactorily 
arranged. Lily would see what was best, exercise common sense, 
accept Allington, and he would be safe. 

Safe ! He drew a long breath at the word. The consequence 
of his wrong-doing had been that day set so plainly before him 
that for the first time he saw his crime in all its dark deformity. 
As though it were under a microscope, he could see each detail, 
each minute radiation leading from it. Disg^ce, perhaps punish- 
ment to himself ; a deeper disgrace to his children, and lives of 
poverty, unrelieved by friendship, to be led in cheerless solitude. 
Now, however, Lily would consent, the secret remain forever un- 
disturbed, and he would give up speculating, and all would be as 
before. 

By constant dwelling upon the idea that Lily would accede to 
his wishes, he in a short time brought himself to look at the matter 
as though she had actually done so. The relief from the predica- 
ment into which Allington's visit had thrown him was so great 
that he took his seat at the dinner-table with a face clearer than 
it bad been for many days. He resembled most people in judging 
that a wrong acknowledged is more than half atoned for, and, 
having openly avowed his crime, felt as if he could forgave himself 
and be reinstated in his own self-respect. 

The change in his appearance was so marked that his daugh- 
ters commented upon it, and congratulated him upon being rid of 
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the cares which had worried him. He received the cong^tulations 
easily, as though he were deserving of them, and actually began to 
think that somehow he had done quite a commendable deed than 
otherwise in urging Lily toward the marriage. When word came 
down that she was suffering from a headache, he selected the food 
to send her himself, accompanied by a glass of his best wine. 
When the servant returned saying that, no answer being received 
to her knocking, she supposed Miss Lily was asleep, Mr. Wharton 
charged the girls to be sure and make her a visit to see if she 
wanted anything before they went to bed. He then resumed his 
listening to Harriet's account of how she had passed the afternoon 
and made a call upon Mrs. Bilter, with its results. 

It so happened that neither Harriet nor Eliza found an oppor- 
tunity that evening to go up stairs and see Lily. Immediately 
after dinner came Eliza's latest clerical admirer, " Father Joles," 
and Harriet maliciously staid in the same parlor to prevent a 
t^te-i-t^te until bedtime. 

Passing the door of Lily's room, Harriet stopped and listened. 

" I hear nothing," she whispered. " She is probably asleep. 
It will be better not to disturb her." 

But the next morning, when Lily did not appear at breakfast, 
the cause of this silence was explained and the truth known. 
Going to summon her, Harriet opened the door and looked in. 
No sign of Lily was to be seen. She called : 

•• Uly I Uly ! " 

There was no answer. 

Pale, trembling, fearing some vag^e calamity, Harriet looked 
closely ab6ut the room, and then ran down stairs. 

" Lily is gone." 

" Gone ! What do you mean ? " cried Mr. Wharton, his face 
flushing, as a dreadful suspicion shot through him. 

" She is nowhere ; I have called and she does not answer. She 
is not in her room — the bed has not been slept in." 

In an instant, by some inexplicable means of communication, 
all the servants seemed to have become aware that something out 
of the common was taking place. They flocked up into the hall, 
evincing all the eager delight peculiar to their class, to hear bad 
news. 

Mr. Wharton soon sent them about their business, and then. 
began a thorough search of the house. It was as WscmeX-V^^ ^»A 
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— no s^^ of Lily was anywhere to be seen. Nearly an hour 
elapsed before the search was abandoned, so loth is the mind to 
accept an unusual event, although the giii's maid declared that 
she knew it meant something when she broke a looldng-^ass 
three weeks ago. 

Eliza and Harriet sat in the parior, discussing the mysterious 
disapi)earance, and vainly endeavoring to discover some clue to it. 
Knowing Lily so well as they did, they exhausted themselves in 
surmises and conjectures, the last one bmging theii\ no nearer to 
a conclusion than the first. She was sWopen-hearted, that they 
were both persuaded her running away could not be the culmina- 
tion of a long-pondered secret. It must therefore be the result of 
some sudden determination. But what? That it was sponta- 
neous they were also equally sure. She was not the girl to take 
such a step upon the advice of another ; too innocent and pure to 
have any clandestine attachment. What then could have made 
her go ? It was reasoning in a circle. Every trait of her character 
showed them — apparendy — irrefragable reasons for her remaining, 
and yet she was gone. Eliza finally gave up elucidation with a 
sigh, and went to morning serxice that she might see Father Joles 
and ask his advice upon t|ie matter, as she did about everything 
which interested her. Harriet stayed at home, wandering over the 
house in an aimless way, closely pursued by the maid who was 
bursting with curiosity to learn the details of this strange affair ; 
feeling a vague sort of sickness as though some calamity were 
impending which she was powerless to avert. Only at intervals 
couM she shake off this sensation and account for it by its l^ti- 
mate cause. Even then it all appeared odd, unreal — ^like a too 
vivid nightmare. 

When Mr. Wharton definitely ascertained that Lily had indeed 
left the house, he walked, almost ran to his library, where he locked 
himself in, shutting the door quickly. He must be alone to think. 
What effect would not this have upon his fortune ? Before long, 
Allington would come. There would be no opportunity for equi- 
vocation, no chance for prevarication. He must tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, as they say in court. Court ! 
The word made him shudder. Suppose Allington would not be 
amenable to reason, but insist upon denouncing him then and 
there ; refuse to believe him, say that Lily had disappeared at his 
instance, and call in the police ? What should he do ? 
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The wretched man dropped his face upon his hands and groaned 
aloud. The flush had died away from his face to be succeeded by 
a kaden pallor ; the lines of care around his mouth and eyes deep- 
ened into rough wrinkles. What could he do were Allington to 
denounce him ? Could he live through it ? He remembered the 
words about the guardian who had committed suicide, and his face 
sank yet lower upon his hands. 

At length a thought occurred to him. He rose and looked 
about nervously. The irresolution passed from his countenance ; 
the lines of care hardened into those of inflexible purpose. " Yes," 
he murmured, rubbing his forehead. " I will do that. Let them 
suspect what they please ; they can never know the truth." 

Going to his bed-room, he soon returned with something hidden 
under his coat. When the door was again locked, he drew out 
that something ; it was a loaded revolver. Acting with the thought- 
ful deliberation of one who intends to carefully lay his plans, so 
that no mischance shall prevent their successful carrying out, he 
moved a chair for himself back of the table at the further end of 
the room, and placed the pistol under a carelessly disposed paper 
so that, sitting, it might be ready to his hand. Before laying down 
the weapon he cocked it, and saw that the chamber was filled 
with cartridges, revolving easily. He then lit a cigar, and occupy- 
ing the chair, tried to while away the time until Allington should 
arrive. But his hand shook ; he could not convey the cigar 
steadily to his mouth ; he could not keep his eyes removed from 
the pistol ; they were continually fastening upon it with a morose 
satisfaction. That, at least, would speedily solve all difficulties. 
Should Allington dare to threaten calling upon the law, should 
he suspect that Lily had been removed by Mr. Wharton, and 
attempt to meet what he might think trickery by legal violence 
— two bullets would cut the matter short. Let the outside world 
imagine that they had quarrelled, that Mr. Wharton was a mur- 
derer and a suicide ; anything but that he was a forger and be- 
trayer of trust. ' 

Within the last day he had become accustomed to calling him- 
self hard names, and how that his ear was used to the harsh sound, 
took a grim delight in applying those unpleasant titles. But the 
words murderer, suicide, hardly seemed applicable. They sounded 
strange and out of place. If he did shoot Allington and then 
himself, it would be wrong to qualify him with such disagreeable 
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nomenclature. He had always pictured a murderer as a ruffian of 
the Sykes order ; a course, brutal face sodden with sin, a heavy 
slouching figure. A suicide was a pale emaciated man hanging 
by his neck from the beam of a squalid garret It was impossible 
that he should be called murderer and suicide — he, the respectable 
gentleman who shaved every morning, living on Murray Hill, a man 
in the first circles of city society. Such names did very well to 
designate common people, but would never be applied to him. 
The magic words " mental aberration " — a. cloak wide enough to 
shelter all wickedness — would explain his case. Any way, let the 
world style him what it pleased ; he would kill the secret and its 
owner, should the discoverer threaten or disbelieve him. 

On that point his mind was made up, firmly, unalterably. His 
face hardened and darkened with more of resolute purpose than it 
had known for a long time, as he sat there with his eyes fastened 
upon the pistol, seeing distinctly through the newspaper just how 
the barrel pointed, and w^hat a wicked air was given it by the little 
brass sight on the end ; awaiting his promised visitor. 

A knock at the door did not dispel his meditations, but rather 
gave them an embodiment. Unlocking it, he admitted Alling^on, 
and dismissing the servant, resumed his seat in the neighborhood 
of the revolver. 

The usual civilities passed. Alling^on drew up a chair to the 
side of the table opposite Mr. Wharton, and sitting down uttered 
the brief monosyllable : 

" Well ? " 

Even those few minutes sufficed for Paul's keen, searching 
eyes to notice how haggard was Mr. Wharton's countenance; 
but in addition to this haggardness, in addition to the worn, weary 
look was an expression which, though strong, he could not de- 
fine ; though plainly perceptible as if inviting his inspection, it 
was yet written in characters he could not decipher. Receiving 
no response, his eyebrows slightly contracted, he repeated in a 
sharper, more imperative tone : 

"Well.>" 

** I have bad news for you, Mr. Allington ; bad news for both 
you and me." 

I do not understand you." 

After you left me yesterday afternoon I sent for my niece, 
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Miss Vevere. We had a long conversation together upon the 
subject of which you spoke " — hesitatingly, he paused. 

And she consented ? " asked Paul eagerly, his eyes kindling. 
No." And Mr. Wharton's hand stole softly up the table, 
stole over the smooth surface until it rested upon a newspaper 
lying there, with whose edges it toyed. 

" Explain yourself, if you please," demanded Allington imper- 
atively, unconsciously assuming the tone of command to which 
he felt that he had a right by virtue of his knowledge. 

A fanciful observer, knowing the relations between these two 
men, knowing Mr. Wharton's previous preparations, might have 
thought that the dense shadow brooding in the comer behind 
Allington grew denser and deeper ; that it started forward with 
embracing folds as his knitted countenance was turned towards the 
man whom he held in his power. 

" Did you tell her all ? " he resumed. " Did you tell her that 
you had betrayed your trust, falsified the confidence bequeathed to 
you by the dead ? Did you tell her that you were a criminal — 
a forger?" 

The dense shadow was nearing him ; its thick, deadly grasp 
was closing around him as Mr. Wharton's hand slid under the 
newspaper. 

" I did," he answered in a low tone ; ** I told her everything." 

The dark shadow came steadily closer and closer. It gathered 
about Allington in a threatening mass when Mr. Wharton raised 
his head quietly, looking him in the face, the energy of his purpose 
giving him sudden courage. 

" I have said that I told her all ; " he spoke slowly ; " all, and 
implored her to accept you as the only means whereby I could be 
saved from the Tombs. At first she refused; then, demanded 
time to think. That was but reasonable. This morning we dis- 
covered that she had secretly, unnoticed by any one, left the 
house — " 

" Left the house ! " cried Allington starting to his feet. " And 
none knew her purpose ? ** 

" No," said Mr. Wharton, defiantly, his fingers closing tightly 
around the butt of the pistol. " Do you believe me, or not ? " 

The dusky shadows surrounded Paul Allington, dusky fingers 
clutched at him as he walked the floor, unconscious of Mr. Whar- 
ton's deadly solution. 
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He could not tell what to think. It might be true, and yet — 
Mr. Wharton might have sent her away in response to her solici- 
tation or on his own motion, so as to avoid giving the answer so 
much desired. Which was true ? For some minutes he revolved 
the matter, unable to find a conclusion. Then came the other 
question : what was he to do ? Carry out his threat to the letter 
and have Mr. Wharton arrested ? To what good ? Using the 
secret merely as a means, this would bring him no nearer his end,, 
more likely remove him the farther from it. On the other hand, 
if the story were true, the sooner they set out in pursuit of Lily, 
the better ; if it were false, by feigning belief he would surely, 
sooner or later, light upon some clue to her whereabouts. 

*' I do believe you," he said at length. 

The dense shadow was dissipated, it dissolved, drifting away ; 
the dusky fingers drew back discomfited, and Mr. Wharton's 
hand came from beneath the newspaper. Paul Allington never 
knew how near the solemn shadow had been to him, never knew 
how narrowly he had escaped being clasped to its misty bosom. 

He had no longer occasion to study Mr. Wharton's face foi 
an explanation of the strange writing. The illegible characters 
had vanished ; in their place was an expression of relief for which 
he could not account. 

"Now," and he sat down again: "tell me about this myste- 
rious disappearance." 

" There is little to tell. She must have gone some time between 
five last night and nine this morning. She did not come to din- 
ner, saying that she had a headache." 

" Was the bed slept in ? " 

" No." 

" Not even pressed, as though she had sat or lain upon it ? " 

" I did not notice." 

" I will notice then. Show me her room." 

Mr. Wharton could not hesitate. Much to the amazement and 
no small indignation of Harriet, Allington was ushered up stairs 
into Lily's bed-room. At any other time he would have experi- 
enced a thrill upon passing this threshold, for even his nature 
could not fail of response to the sanctity which hovers about the 
sleeping apartment of a young girl. But on this occasion he was 
too excited to feel such emotions ; his mind was too filled with 
thoughts of pursuit to have space for recognition of the dainty 
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atmosphere, to be susceptible to the tender influences of the 
spot. 

" Did no one go to see her during the evening ? " 

" I sent up some dinner about eight, but the servant received 
no response when she knocked." 

" Did neither of the young ladies go in to ask if she wanted 
anything ? " 

Harriet, called up stairs, acknowledged, very much abashed, 
that neither she nor Eliza had entered the room. 

" Who knows her wardrobe ? " asked AUington. 

"The maid, I suppose," said Harriet, her curiosity in the ama-^ 
teur detective hunt conquering her indignation. 

The maid being summoned, announced, after a brief inspection, 
exactly what Lily had taken with her. 

** We must go first to Police Headquarters," said AUington. 
•' It is very evident that she left the house while you w*ere at dinner. 
She could hot have passed out Unseen during the evening, and if 
she had gone early this morning she would have lain upon the 
bed for a while at least, whereas it has been only sat upon. She 
took few clothes, but then you say that she has all her jewelry, 
her watch and her quarter's allowance." 

A few minutes saw the two men on their way to Mulberry 
Street. Applying for a skilful detective, Mr. Tudder was sent for, 
and on his appearance presented to them as one of the best men 
on the force. 

" Let me see," he said, rubbing his nose thoughtfully when the 
circumstances had been narrated. " Left between six and eight, 
carried a small travelling-bag, an' wore a black dress. I think I 
know something about the party. Was ishe acquainted in the 
city ? " 

"Very little." It was Mr. Wharton who spoke. 

Mr. Tudder stepped to the door and shouted for Johns, who 
came in the shape of a patrolman. 

" Tell these gentlemen what you was telling me this morning 
about seeing a young lady alone last night." 

" Well, there ain't much about it," said Johns, shifting his cap 

from hand to hand. " You see, my beat's from Fourteenth Street 

to Eleventh, and then over into Eighth Avenue. Well, just as I 

was turning into Broadway last night, about half past seven or 

II* 
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eight, I wouldn't be sure which, I see a mighty pretty lady a-going 
down the street. She was alone — " 

" What did she look like ? " 

" Well, I didn't notice very close. She had kind o' brown hair 
an' light eyes an* small mouth ; about the medium size an* walked 
good an' easy. Dressed in black, she was, too, an* had a little bag 
in her hand. She looked like a first-class lady, an' as I thought 
'twas mighty funny she should be out alone so late, I just walked 
along after her — it was on my beat, you know." 

"Where did she go? What did she do?" asked Allington 
impetuously. 

" Well, she just walked along, stopping every now an* then to 
look in a winder, until she came to the Saint Denis Hotel. She 
went in there for a minute, but come right out again. I sup- 
pose — " 

" Never mind what you suppose," interrupted Mr. Tudder. 
" That's my part of the business. Tell us what you saw." 

** Well, as she was goin* on down, I see Sliced Cucumbers — " 

" You saw what ? *' asked Allington. 

"Oh,** said Mr. Tudder, "he*s one o* the Houston Street 
gang ; capper for a keno bank over in the Bowery. Go on, 
Johns.'* 

" Well, I see Sliced Cucumbers an* Mother Skruggs come up, 
an* the lady went down Tenth Street with the old woman." 

** What does he mean ? ** said Mr. Wharton. Allington shiv- 
ered. 

" Never mind," said Mr. Tudder. " It*s all right, so ship the 
particulars. Go on, Johns." 

The patrolman continued his story, telling how he had fol- 
lowed Lily, thinking that she might need rescue, when his purpose 
was forestalled. He had seen whither the young man conducted 
her, and then, having no right to interfere, had resumed his police 
promenade. 

" I thought it was all straight then," he said, " for I've seen 
that young feller round Headquarters here. He's a reporter on 
the Globular*' 

" What is his name ? ** inquired Paul. 

"Bayner, I think." 

" Yes, that's it," added Mr. Tudder. " Now, if you gents will 
give me a lift in your carriage, you'll find your lady in ten minutes." 
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Less time than that brought them to Grace Church, Mr. 
Tudder made a few inquiries which were so successful that Mr. 
Wharton and Paul AUington, the detective being dismissed with 
a handsome gratuity for himself and the patrolman, soon stood 
before the door on which was the name, '' Frank Sturdy." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

An Old Sin. 

WHEN Lily awoke on the morning after her flight and found 
herself in Frank's room, she gazed about several minutes 
before recollecting where she was and how she came there. The 
sight of the cheap chromos and the numerous plaster evidences 
of the artist's ingenious industry, at first seemed to her strange 
and out of the way. She had paid no attention to them the pre- 
vious evening, when, fatigued, exhausted almost, her only thought 
had been to rest as soon as possible, and give her wearied body 
and mind the refreshing repose they both so much needed. She 
awoke quietly, calmly opening her eyes without effort, as one volun- 
tarily awakens after sweet slumber that has entirely repaired all 
physical and psychical damage ; conscious alone of a blissful state 
of beatific lassitude. Half dreaming, the mists of sleep not yet 
quite rolled away from her brain, she lay there until the remem- 
brance of her situation caused her to turn and bury her face in 
the pillow with a low, stifled moan. 

Now that she had definitely cut herself loose from her uncle 
and her uncle's household, she felt the full effect of what she had 
done. The exaltation of her mind from the time of her interview 
with Mr. Wharton until she had fallen asleep from sheer weari- 
ness to dream sluggish and unformed dreams ; the surexcitation 
of her thoughts had raised her to such a pitch that she hardly 
saw the ground upon which she trod. This morning it lay 
plain before her, hard, rugged, stony even. A sad sickening 
sense of desolation came upon her as she thought it over, not 
consecutively, but by fits and starts without logical sequence. She 
was alone in the world, and must henceforth take care of herself. 
There was no longer any one to watch over her, provide for 
all her wants, anticipate every necessity so that she should not 
even perceive there was a necessity. Fortunately for Lily— in this 
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instance, at least — she was too inexperienced to look upon the 
material side of the question. Like most American girls she 
knew nothing about housekeeping ; was totally ignorant of the 
fact that dinners in order to be eaten must be first procured and 
prepared. In common with them, she had never given a thought 
to the subject, eating the food that was placed upon the table, 
but never considering whence or how it got there. Her medita- 
tions were devoted entirely to the sentimental aspect — the seveN 
ing of happy ties, the renunciation of future intercourse with her 
cousins, which she had finally decided upon. In her view, her 
uncle had driven her from him. True, he had desired her to 
remain, but she could have staid under his roof only at the price 
of consenting to his wishes, of pledging herself to become Ailing- 
ton's wife. That she could, would never, never do. Were a 
far worse fate awaiting her than the life of isolation she had 
chosen, she would have still preferred that worse fate : anything 
sooner than compliance with AUing^on's price for his secrecy. 

Her cheeks flamed as she thought of her uncle's crime. It was 
incomprehensible that he should have been guilty of anything 
which, in his own language, would couch him in the Tombs. She 
had never seen that gloomy and eccentric structure which serves as 
the city sieve through which criminals are strained to Blackwell's 
Island or Sing-Sing, but the mere name was suggestive enough to 
fill her with apprehension. However, she had settled the matter 
— ^so she thought — in the best manner ; the only manner in which 
she could preserve at once her uncle and herself. Her thoughts 
were all retrospective ; the future appeared so cloudy and uncer- 
tain that she shrank from striving to pierce it. It was sufficient 
that she had money enough to give no heed to living for some 
weeks. 

So absorbed was she in these meditations, that the opening of 
the door and the sound of a light footfall upon the floor failed to 
arouse her. Frank had arisen early and cleared away all traces of 
her extemporized bed, so that Lily should remain unaware how she 
had passed the night ; and now, breakfast being nearly ready, 
had come to call her guest. She stood by the bedside, looking 
down, until the magnetic attraction always exerted by one person 
gazing steadily at another made Lily to turn and raise her head. 

She greeted the artist warmly, and would at once have pro- 
ceeded to relate what had been passing through her mind, but 
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Frank smilingly cut her short by postponing conversation until she 
were dressed and leaving her alone. 

Lily's hand-bag contained all that was needed for her simple 
toilette. By the time breakfast was ready she was in like condi- 
tion. Coming out into the studio she found the table set, and here 
met " Little Silva." 

During the progress of the meal, Lily stole many a glance at 
her new acquaintance, wondering much at the singularity of her 
name, and feeling interested to know more about the owner of that 
pale and faded, but still pretty face. In fact, everything was so 
odd, so entirely different from what her experience had taught her 
of life, that it was difficult to realize shie was not dreaming. So 
connected with Mr. Wharton's family were her interests, so firmly 
rooted in his house were all her sympathies, that had she exchanged 
her residence there for one with a family living in a corresponding 
manner, it would have taken a long time for her to become accus- 
tomed to the transition. As it was, she had stepped from a quiet 
domestic circle into the thick of life ; from the amphitheatre into 
the arena ; from the spectators' seat into the midst of the gladia- 
tors, some of whom were echoing the ancient salutation. It puz- 
zled her; she could not understand it. Here were two women 
apparently enjoying the freedom claimed for their sex by rabid 
ranters, yet never a word had she heard about women's rights. 
And then their names — ^they were curious ; the one a man's, and 
the other a title which gave no information as to whether its wearer 
were animate or inanimate. But the breakfast shared her atten- 
tion. Frank was a good cook, and her coffee was delicious, since, 
refraining from boiling or committing any similar outrage upon it, 
the grateful berry yielded its full fragrance with the confidence 
inspired by considerate treatment. 

When breakfast was concluded and the things put away — dur- 
ing which process Frank insisted that Lily should sit quiescent 
upon the lounge and make no effort towards rendering assistance 
— the pedestal was brought forth, and clay prepared for the day's 
work, while Silva went to her room to accomplish her share of 
labor. 

Lily sat still, watching Frank's arrangements with the interest 
of one to whom they were an utter novelty, occasionally asking 
a question, though her mind was occupied with pondering upon 
the problem which had puzzled her during breakfast — who these 
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two women were and how they happened to have such singular 
names. 

Frank moulded for a while in silence, then laid down the tool 
and interrupted the revery into which Lily had unwittingly fallen, 
by exclaiming ; 

" I can save a penny by telling your thoughts myself." 

" Indeed," said Lily, looking up with a smile not altogether free 
from a tinge of confusion. ** Let me judge of your clairvoyant 
capacity." 

" That I can easily do," and Frank resumed her work. " You 
are thinking of me ; wondering who I am ; where I came from, 
and how Mr. Bayner knows me well enough to quarter a young 
woman upon me at a moment's notice." 

"Yes," said Lily frankly, with a slight blush ; " something like 
that was in my mind. I hope you will think it justifiable. Re- 
member, I have no desire to thrust myself upon you, and only 
your excessive kindness prevents me from feeling myself an 
intruder. However, to-day I must seek lodgings." 

" We'll see about that," said Frank, coolly relegating it to 
futurity. " It is very natural that you should wish to know about 
me, but, my dear girl, I can hardly enlighten you more than can 
your own eyes. You see me as I am — what I am, a modeller, 
for I do not call myself an artist, of figures which I sell to a dealer 
for my living. My name you already know." 

" It is so like a man's," said Lily. 

** That's for convenience. It saves me a world of trouble to 
pass for one of our tyrants, as the strong-minded call them." 

** Then you are not a member of their ranks ? " 

" I ? A strong-minded woman ? No, indeed. I have seen 
them too intimately and know too well to what their doctrines 
lead, to ever adopt them." She laughed scornfully, and continued 
the work which she had neglected to give emphasis to her indig- 
nant denial. 

The ensuing silence was broken by Frank, who had less scru- 
ples about asking questions than had Lily. 

" You said that you had not been acquainted long with Fred — 
I mean Mr. Bayner ? " 

" I never spoke to him before last night," answered Lily ; add- 
ing hastily, as she thought she saw a look of surprise pass over 
Frank's features, "but I have seen him before — ^twice. Once 
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was at Stemwell, where I passed last summer with my uiicle, and 
once lately at Wallack's Theatre. I was there with my cousins, 
and from our box I saw him standing behind the scenes. I sup- 
pose that he remembered me, and so came up last nigtit in the 
street." 

" It is odd," said Frank, " that from seeing you only twice he 
should have recollected you so well. I presume you recognized 
him ? " 

" Oh, yes," said Lily, little dreaming how she was laying open 
her mind for the artist's amused, kindly inspection. " When he 
passed us at Stemwell, Mr. AUington " — she blushed and hesi- 
tated at pronouncing the name which her uncle had used to con- 
jure with to such baleful effect — " said that he was a writer con- 
nected with the Globular newspaper. He looked at us so atten- 
tively that his face could hardly help dwelling in my memory." 
She uttered the last words rather apologetically, as if to account 
for her vivid retention of the circumstance. 

Frank smiled half wistfully at the unrolling panorama of which 
this sentence showed her the commencement. 

" And yet," Lily continued, musingly, " when he spoke to me, 
and offered to bring me to a place of safety, it did not seem in 
the least as though he were a stranger — he appeared more like a 
friend — and, indeed, it was a friendly act to bring me hither where 
you received me so heartily and welcomed me so warmly. I can 
never thank you enough." 

" Nonsense," said Frank stoutly, the odd chord in her voice 
making itself tremblingly perceptible. " What I have done for 
you, I did for — " She stopped short on the very verge of a revela- 
tion which might be indiscreet. 

Lily saw that the artist had been near committing herself, and 
to spare any embarrassment, and partly because she had not yet 
learned all which she wished to know, resumed the conversation, 
unheeding the temporary digression. 

" I think it sometimes happens that we" meet people whose 
faces seem perfectly familiar to us, and with whom we have 
no difficulty in becoming well acquainted, but who are 'in reality 
total strangers. It is curious, the manner in which we quickly 
assimilate with those who are congenial, is it not ? " Then, with- 
out waiting for an answer ; " How long have you known Mr. 
Bayner ? " / 
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"About a year or so," said Frank carelessly, seized with 
the suddeh freak of making Lily avow her interest in so many 
words. 

" Is he clever ? I should think he is." 

" Well, so-so. He does his work fairly, but he's not near so 
good a writer as Tommy Grains." 

" Who is he ? " 

" Fred's bosom friend. The boys are always together." 

" Why won't you tell me about him ? " said Lily a little impa- 
tiently, joining her hands on her lap and looking up into Frank's 
countenance. 

" About Tommy ? " said Frank maliciously. " Certainly. I 
like him the better of the two. He is about twenty-six years old, 
rather stout, and bald as the back of your hand ; somewhat 
undersized, with a red moustache, and — " 

" I don't care anything about this Mr. Grains, as you call him," 
said Lily, more impatiently. " Tell me about the other — please," 
and she glanced at Frank with much entreaty. 

" Oh, if your desire for information is really so overpowering, 
I will endeavor to satisfy — " 

" Now you are beginning to be absurd. Of course, I should 
like to know about one who was so good to me." 

" And whom you have seen just three times," chimed in Frank, 
concluding the sentence for her. " Well, he came here one day with 
Tommy — Mr. Grains — ^when he was doing the art items, and gave 
me several very nice puffs. They were not a bit true, but suited 
the public just as well, and were of much service to me. Then, as 
I became better acquainted with him, I urged him to come here as 
frequently as possible. I always try to have those young news- 
paper fellows visit me often, for I know pretty well how thickly 
beset they are with temptations of all kinds. The irregular life 
which they are obliged to lead, getting up any time during the day, 
and going to bed any time from midnight to six in the morning, is 
naturally conducive to dissipation. And then there is the constant 
mingling with all classes of society : transition from being at the 
house of a bank president or attending a reception at some club 
to describing an infamous den in Water Street is very common, of 
every-day occurrence in fact. Both Fred and Tommy have quite 
a decided inherent inclination towards wildness, but I think that 
they are pretty well weaned from it. I can always tell when they 
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have been doing anything they ought not to have done by their 
prolonged absence — they usually come two or three times a week 
— and a peculiarly sheepish hang-dog look they wear when they 
meet my Eye." She pronounced the word as King Arthur might 
have pronounced the name Excalibur. " But lately, I am glad to 
say they have been behaving well. By-the-way," abruptly, " how 
long is it since you saw Mr. Bayner in the country ? " 

" About seven weeks," said Lily, after a reflective pause. 

" That's just the length of time I have noticed this change for 
the better in him. How strange ! " She shook her head solemnly. 
Lily colored, she knew not why, and said hastily : 

" But you have not told me who he is ; where he comes from, 
or anything about his family." 

"Family? Bless you, my child, we never bother ourselves 
about family — we have enough to do with looking after number one. 
If a man is well mannered, well educated, a pleasant, agreeable 
companion, and furthermore a talented fellow, that is enough." 

" So Mr. Bayner is all that," said Lily laughing. *• You give 
him rather a different character than you did a few minutes ago." 

Frank was fairly caught. " My enthusiasm slightly carried me 
away, but still he is deserving of some praise. Latterly also, be- 
sides living a belter life, he has taken more pains witli his work, 
and has immensely improved. Why, there was a Stemwell letter 
of his about a threatened strike which gave such an admirable 
picture of the labor question as it is in the country, that it was 
copied all over the United States. Now I think of it, he must have 
been getting his facts when you saw him." 

" Very likely. My uncle is interested in a brick-yard where 
there is talk of a strike, but I know nothing further of it than mere 
rumors. Have you a copy of that letter, or of anything that he has 
written ? I should like so much to read it." 

*' No ; I never keep those things. It is only once in a while 
that I know what they have done, when they show me something 
they think worthy of attention. But for delicacy and beauty of 
thought. Little Silva is superior to both the boys." 

" Little Silva," repeated Lily, opening her eyes. «« You mean 
her who breakfasted with us ? " 

" Whom else ? She is a fine writer, and has published some 
charmingly fanciful little poems. Til show you those with pleasure." 

" Thank you. Why do you call her Little Silva ? " 
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" Silva was the name she signed to her articles, and as she had 
reasons for dropping her real one, she soon became known by that 
only. Then, every one who knew her added ' Little,* and so at 
present not more than two or three people in the city are aware of 
what she was baptized. Hark ! You can hear her pen scratching 
now, as she is working in her room. 

Though the door of communication was closed, Lily could 
distinctly hear the sound of a spluttering pen as it moved over 
the paper ; but mingled with it was another noise which she could 
not explain. 

" What is that other sound ? " she asked, after pondering 
upon it. 

" That ? The rocking of her baby's cradle, I suppose," said 
Frank, just at this moment intently engaged with some intricate 
detail and turning her back upon the questioner. 

" Does her husband live here too ? " Lily said, walking boldly, 
because unconsciously, on tottering ground. 

"No," said Frank, feeling that the question had best be 
settled now. "He treated her very shamefully, and they are 
separated. Do not ever mention or even hiijt at it to her, for the 
circumstances were extremely painful. 

" Certainly not," said Lily, and with that fell to thinking. 
How strange it all was ! to find herself associated with artists and 
literary people, mingling with them as though they were in no 
wise different from the followers of other professions. She had 
not expected that there would be a wide divergence of manner or 
appearance, but had entertained a faint idea that artists of any 
kind must show their character in some peculiarity of dress or 
conversation. But Frank and Silva were like any two women 
whom she might meet in society, with the exception that they 
were somewhat more unrestrained, and that there was a certain 
disregard on their part of some minor conventionalities. Frederick 
Bayner, too, differed from Cray Rolm — the only young gentleman 
of whom she had seen much — solely in being a more entertaining 
talker and in not dressing quite so elaborately. The talk was 
opposed to that which she had been accustomed to hearing. 
While " shop," as it is called, is shunned when in conversation 
with outsiders, there are no persons who deal in it so extensively 
with their associates as actors, painters and literary people. 
Painters rarely give much, consideration to either politics or litera- 
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ture, and newspaper ^Titers would probably do the same were 
they not obliged to have at least a bowing acquaintance with all 
topics of the day. Lily had not been entert^dned with much 
technical talk, but what she had heard was sufficient to seem as 
opening the \*iew to a country of which she had never dreamed 
and at which she looked with strong curiosity. 

The train of conversation which had been stopped during 
Lily's musing reflection was soon again under way. She was 
discussing vMi Frank if there were not work for her idle hands 
to do, and thereby keep them from the venerable party whose 
favored prey they are popularly supposed to be in such condition, 
when they were interrupted by a knock at the door. 

" Come in," cried Frank, looking around. 

The knob turned, the door opened, and Alling^on and Mr. 
Wharton walked into the apartment. 

As Lily saw them, she arose to her feet, coloring violently : 
then the burning blush faded away and she stood outwardly calm 
and self-possessed, though trembling a little about the knees, to 
hear what the visitors might have to say. 

Frank's quick intelligence at once told her who were the new- 
comers as she glanced from Lily to them, but she merely bowed 
silently. 

The pause consequent upon their entrance was rapidly becom- 
ing awkward, ludicrous even. Mr. Wharton broke it ; looking at 
Lily as sternly as he could, and his recent mental troubles had 
well fitted his countenance for assuming such an expression. 

" Lily," he exclaimed, " what is the meaning of this extraordi- 
nary conduct — of your leaving my house and endeavoring to hide 
yourself in such a place as this ? " 

" The meaning of it," she answered in a low voice which 
gathered strength as she proceeded, " is in what you said to me 
yesterday afternoon." 

" But that was no cause why you should run avsray." 

" The cause stands beside you," she said, looking at AUington 
with cold, unflinching eyes. 

He had remained just inside the door, but at this he raised his 
head suddenly with an eager, inquisitive gaze. She flushed and 
looked downward. 

" Mr. Wharton, and you, madam," he said, bowing slightly 
to Frank ; " will you allow me to speak a few minutes alone with 
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Mss Vevere ? I trust that I may be able to disabuse her mind of 
an impression which she unfortunately seems to have gathered 
concerning me/' 

Drawing Mr. Wharton aside, he hurriedly persuaded that 
gentleman to return homeward, saying that he would bring Lily 
thither during the day. Conscious of being in the wrong and 
equally anxious to avoid receiving or giving any pain, Mr. Wharton 
readily consented to leave the whole affair in Alling^on's hands. 

Frank retired into Silva's room, giving Lily an encouraging 
pressure of the hand as she passed. The girl remained motionless, 
striving to brace herself for the conflict which she knew must soon 
come, and struggling against the feminine weakness which brought 
tears to her eyes and prompted her to retain Frank by her side. 
But the underlying force of her character arose to the surface now 
that she was compelled to assert herself against such odds. She 
was perfectly sure as to the result : knowing that right was on her 
side she had small doubt of the end, could she only conquer her 
nervousness. 

" Miss Vevere," said Allington, when they were alone, making 
a step forward and speaking slowly, " I am very much afraid that 
Mr. Wharton must have sadly misrepresented me during the pro- 
gress of that conversation to which you just now alluded. Will you 
not hear me in my own justification ? " 

She bowed her head silently. 

" Let me place before you the facts as he should have stated 
them — as I am afraid he did not state them. Let me plead with you 
my own cause. I will not speak of the g^ef occasioned your cousins 
by your abrupt disappearance ; of the sorrow felt by your uncle at 
your violent severance of all family ties — ** 

" I have thought of that,*' she interrupted firmly, speaking 
through thin, closely drawn lips. 

" And for that reason I did not intend to dilate upon those 
circumstances," he added, adroitly recovering from his moment- 
ary embarrassment. " What I wish to say concerns myself more 
intimately. As you know, I happened, luckily or unluckily as it 
may be, to become acquainted with some transactions of your 
uncle's, which for his credit's sake must remain concealed." 

The curl of an upper lip told him in what manner the subject 
had been presented to her. 

" I read your thoughts," he cried eagerly ; ** but you are mis- 
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taken — on my honor, you are mistaken." He hesitated, cleared his 
throat and proceeded more slowly as though trying" to subdue 
strong emotion. " Miss Vevere, you cannot but be aware that I 
love you." 

He stopped short. She started as at the sound of a pistol. 

" Yes, I love you earnestly, intently. Not with the impulsive 
desire of youth, but with the intensity which only a man can feel 
and having once experienced forever keeps. When I saw you for 
the first time I was attracted by your sweet, fair face. As our ac- 
quaintance ripened, as I learned more of your pure, fresh mind — 
worthy gem of such a casket ! — my admiration united with my re- 
spect for your thoughts to blend into the love which I now offer. 
Surely, I am not presumptuous in thus speaking to you ; I cannot 
have vainly flattered myself that you sometimes seemed to take 
pleasure in my companionship. That pleasure. Miss Vevere, small 
as it may have been, yet bid me hope ; rarely visible as it was, I 
yet derived from it sufficient courage to address as I do, with trust 
of a favorable response. Miss Vevere — Lily — " 

Again he stepped forward. She raised her hand to arrest him. 

Confused, as he had intended she should be by this diversion from 
the main topic, bewildered and half doubting if she had not really 
given him more encouragement than was right, Lily knew not 
what to say. It was very difficult. Looked at in such a light, it 
was almost as if she had led him on to the present point. Tossed 
like a feather between the breaths of conflicting emotions, she 
was in a dangerous position. If she had encouraged him, could 
she now draw back honorably ? If she had led him on, was she 
not bound to accept him ? Her brain turned, she gras|>ed at the 
lounge for support. Had Alling^on then pressed his suit impetu- 
ously he might have extorted a reluctant consent or, at least, a 
negative assent, but he mistook her feeling. He had not suffi- 
ciently calculated upon — indeed, could not understand — the woe- 
ful force with which his words came to an upright, honest-hearted 
giri. 

** I — I — " she stammered, her color coming and going in fitful 
flashes. 

" Wait," he said gently. " I do not ask for an answer now. 
Let that be given at some future time. As for your uncle's secret, 
be assured that it shall forever remain a secret so far as I am con- 
cerned. I but spoke of it to him to obtain his permission to 
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address you, which he would otherwise have refused for personal 
reasons, and, most certainly, his mentioning my knowledge of it to 
you, was the last thing which I should have imagined/' 

" Is that true ? *' she asked tremulously. 

" Upon my soul, yes," answered Allington gravely, perjuring 
himself for the first time in his life with a quiet, sickish qualm, 
though his exterior showed no sign. 

Lily was sincerely glad to hear this. She was glad to believe 
that Allington was not so bad a man as she had thought him, glad 
that he had not intended to make her the subject of a bargain. 

Allington saw the impression his lie produced upon her, and 
thanked his stars for the lucky hit. 

" Will you not, now, return to Mr. Wharton's.^ " 

Lily recoiled. Go back ! Go back to the house from which she 
had fled, go back to meet her uncle's renewed entreaties — for she 
could not doubt but that they would be renewed — to meet her 
cousins' questions, their importunities as to the cause of her 
absence ; to forego all that she had gained, and, as it were, prove 
that she might be urged to compliance. She made no answer. 

" I promise you," said Allington persuasively, " that Mr. Whar- 
ton shall never again refer to this subject — that you shall be in 
every way free — ^your own mistress. Then, at some distant day, 
I may once more urge my love — " 

" And what has become of the love you swore to me, Paul 
Allington ? " asked a husky low voice from one side of the room. 

They both started. There stood Little Silva in her doorway, 
white and wan as a spectral moon, gazing at Allington mournfully. 
Behind her was Frank with troubled, anxious face. 

" Silva ! You here ! " he said, tottering as though dealt a blow, 
yet even in this emergency retaining enough self-possession to say : 
" Miss Vevere, I beg, I implore you to leave us." 

" Stay," said Silva. ** I have heard your words, I have heard you 
profess to this girl, young enough to be duped, innocent enough to 
believe you, lying words of what you dare to call love. God ! Do I 
not know their sound ! Have I not heard from your lips the same 
poisonous flowers of rhetoric ! You should be a proficient by this 
time, if assiduous practice make proficiency." She laughed scorn- 
fully, harshly. " See here," she suddenly exclaimed, turning and 
snatching up her child. " Look at this. Do you recognize the 
eyes ? Has it not the same finely shaped head, the same weXl- 
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formed features ? Examine it carefully ; you have the right. It 
half belongs to you — ^you are its father." 

Lily sank upon the lounge, sick and faint at this terrible reve- 
lation ; alarmed at the frenzied glitter in the excited woman's eyes. 
Her words resolved the fact for which Frank's explanation had not 
accounted — ^why there was no ring upon the fourth finger of Silva's 
left hand. 

" Silva, Silva, for God's sake control yourself," entreated 
Frank. 

** Oh, I am in no need of control," she returned with the same 
scornful short laugh, her voice becoming rugged, tattered by pas- 
sion. " Paul — my own, dear Paul " — Allington shivered, impa- 
tiently bit his lips and looked steadfastly at the floor — " he remem- 
bers me well. He remembers when I was a girl, innocent as she 
who sits there ; he remembers how he taught me the emancipa- 
tion of women ; how he lied to me qf love as I have just heard him 
lying again. And he remembers deserting me in my hour of trial, 
leaving me to endure and suffer as best I might. But he cannot 
remember as I remember the long, long hours I passed upon a bed 
of sickness before I could believe that he meant never to see me 
again ; he cannot remember how I have struggled to keep body 
and soul together ; how I have lived a death in life. No ; nothing 
of that can he recall ; nothing — save perchance an occasional recol- 
lection of the flower he picked, whose fragrance he enjoyed and 
then flung away to wither and die, while he — he is prating of love 
to others." 

She paused for breath. Lily covered her eyes with her hand, 
but raised her head at Silva's next speech. 

" For you. Miss Vevere," her manner changing, her tones 
softening, " do not think me crazy. I am only aroused at the 
sight of this man whom I have not seen since he left me, as he 
thought, forever. But believe him not ; believe nothing that he 
tells you. Place no reliance upon him, trust him with nothing- 
far less yourself. All he says is false — false as himself — false as 
hell. I thought that I had forgiven you, Paul Allington," she 
continued, addressing him. " I have tried hard to do so. I have 
prayed for strength, and thought that my prayer had been answered. 
But I could not listen to you, speaking to this young girl, without 
letting her know your true character. I have so far forgiven you, 
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though, that this ends here. Let me never look upon your face 
again — ^never hear your voice again. Now, go." 

What could he say ? He could devise no refutation of the sin 
thus brought up against him. It was impossible to deny it, im- 
possible to evade the consequences coming upon him. He saw 
himself degraded, dishonored in Lily's eyes ; saw in her averted 
head that never again could he stand before her as he had for- 
merly appeared ; read in her countenance, as in letters of doom, his 
sentence of banishment from her pure mind. 

Abjectly, he took his hat and left the apartment, his head 
hanging and his eyes downcast. Another Sinbad, the old sin 
had suddenly leapt upon his shoulders and was crushing him to 
earth with heavy weight. 

As the door closed after him, Silva leaned against the lintel, 
weak and exhausted. Putting one hand to her breast, she 
coughed violently, then staggered to the lounge. Frank noticed 
a large gout of blood upon her pocket-handkerchief. In vain did 
Silva attempt to hide it. The gouts came quicker and thicker, 
until Frank ran for a doctor to tell him that her friend had broken 
a blood-vessel. 

12 






CHAPTER XXX. 
Two Young Ladies. 

ALLINGTON went out from Frank's studio and returned to 
Mr. Wharton's house exceedingly discomfited. Not only 
was he obliged to confess himself unable to fulfil his pledge of 
bringing Lily back with him, but he felt all the bitterness of a 
defeat. And to be defeated by such means ; by the resurrection 
of a sin which he had long thought himself to be forever done 
with. In severing his connection with Silva he had given small 
thought to the unhappy girl. She had chosen to cast her lot with 
a certain set, and he had but carried out the principles by which 
they professed to be guided. When he left her. he left also a 
sum of money for her benefit in the hands of the hospital authori- 
ties, to be given her upon her discharge. It was not his fault if 
she had refused to accept it and had since then given no sign of 
her existence. He had dismissed the affair from his mind. WTiat 
he had done was wrong undoubtedly ; but it was over now, 
and the sooner forgotten the better. Fool that he was, not to 
have known that nothing can be forgotten ; that every action 
shapes our lives, that ever}' word influences them. 

But what should he do about Lily ? He could not resign his 
]iretensions to her — he would not. His l^ing for her had grown 
into a passion which was now betond his control, even had he 
wished to restrain it. The shnib had become a tree, high reach- 
ing, whose roots were intwined so closely about his nature that 
they could not be disentangled. Walking slowly through the 
street, his features giving no trace of the workings within, the 
sense of mortification with which his first footsteps had been 
accompanied gave way to other emotions. A man always feels 
humiliated when deterred from any purpose, though it be but by 
the calm constraint of circumstances. Much more humiliated 
does he feel when oiher hands haul down his metaphorical flaff— 
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yet more when those hands belong to a woman. He gnawed his 
lip, recalling his degradation in Lily's presence ; but, nevertheless, 
swore by all his gods that she should yet belong to him. To some 
horses the curb is an incentive — an obstacle to be overcome. So 
it was with AUington. The check made him the more deter- 
mined to succeed. By skilful use of his power over Mr. Wharton, 
Lily might be brought to terms, and then — 

He would recommend her unde to leave her unmolested ; let 
her taste undisturbed the freedom she seemed to find so pleasant. 
And pleasant it might be while the novelty lasted. So soon as 
that was gone she would see the difference between the styles of 
the life she led and the life she had left. Even the material sur- 
roundings would affect her greatly. Besides, time would tell in 
his favor. With the lapse of each day the idea of marrying him 
would become more familiar; a few weeks would probably 
bring her to endure and finally to embrace. He judged correctly 
in thinking that to a girl like Lily the whole of marriage would be 
contained within the ceremony, that she would reason of nothing 
further, present to herself no picture of its sequence. But he 
omitted altogether to take into account the effect produced upon 
her by the revelation of the tie between himself and Silva. For 
over a year the subject had been absent from his mind ; it was so 
long past that he could not imagine it appearing to any one else 
with the vividness of the present. Dismissed from his thoughts, 
it did not occur to him that the matter would seem to another as 
of importance. It was too old a story to present any interesting 
phases. 

Mr. Wharton was awaiting him anxiously. His face fell as he 
saw AUington enter alone. Perplexed and worried by Lily's 
departure, he had for the moment forgotten his speculations, for- 
gotten AUington's knowledge of his guilty secret, forgotten even 
the strange proposal of marriage, in his eagerness to have Lily 
once more beneath his roof. Loving her as he did, he was pitiably 
tossed between his desire to save himself and his wish not to force 
her into anything distasteful. 

"Where is Lily? You said you would bring her with you," 
he asked, leading the way into the library. 

" So I did," returned AUington, dropping into a chair and tak- 
ing a cigar which he leisurely lit, though with a rather shaky hand. 
y " So I did, but as you see, my arguments proved of no avail." 
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His hands clasped behind his -back, his head bent forward, 
Mr. Wharton took a few turns up and down the room before 
again speaking. 

What's to be done ? " he said, facing the younger man. 
Done? " repeated Allington, raising his eyes from the car- 
pet whose pattern they had been attentively studying, some of 
the red reflection apparently flashing into them. "Leave her 
alone. A short while will suffide to cure her of this folly. A short 
time will bring her to her senses and your home.** 

Mr. Wharton shook his head. 

" She is very determined when she has once made up her 
mind." 

" And does she imagine that she is the only one in the world 
who has a mind to make up? She may learn that minds are 
made up like clothes — ^some with furbelows and useless trimmings ; 
others simple and plain — for service." He laughed shortly at the 
conceit. 

The eyebrows of Mr. Wharton's face contracted as he glanced 
at the speaker ; he did not comprehend this mood. 

" Am I to understand that your determination is still the 
same? " 

" I will answer your question by another. Am I a child or a 
fool to speak as I have spoken and relinquish my purpose because 
a girl not out of her teens objects ? " 

" But when this girl, * not out of her teens,* is the one you 
propose marrying — ** He paused, hardly knowing in what inoffen- 
sive manner to finish his sentence. 

" All the more needful she should learn to yield to my will 
Look here, Mr. Wharton," he continued, in an impressive, firmer 
tone, sitting more upright and resting his elbow upon the table 
as he leaned slightly forward. " What I told you yesterday, I still 
adhere to. I told you that I knew the details of your crime — ^you 
seem to require that the word should again be used. I told you 
that I could at any moment hand you over to the police. I toW 
you, furthermore, that I loved your niece, that I wanted , bcr. I 
still want her. I repeat that I can and will give you in chage if 
you do not forward my views. I hope I make myself ccfnpJ*" 
bended?" . 

He purposely made his manner and his words rough to alnf' 
brutality. 
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" You do," said Mr. Wharton with a weary, smothered g^oan. 
" There is no need to threaten me. What can I do but comply 
with your wishes ? I have no alternative." 

" And be assured of one thing," said Allington in a softer 
tone. " I will be to your niece as good a husband as she could 
anywhere find. I only want your assistance to make sure of se- 
curing her." 

Mr. Wharton's face lightened at hearing that Allington would 
be true and kind to Lily. The trouble about her had so oppressed 
him, to the exclusion of further considering the forgery, that with 
its disposition his black case seemed whitewashed. 

" Then you think I had better — " 

" Leave her alone for a month or so. Then, renew your offer 
to receive her, and my word for it she will accept. Tell her, as an 
additional inducement, that you will urge nothing in regard to me, 
and that, though the conditions of my silence are still the same, 
she shall be free to choose between disgracing you " — Mr. Whar- 
ton winced — " and marrying me, subject to no exoteric influence. 
Tell her, whichever way she decides, her decision shall be respect- 
ed, that it shall meet with no remonstrance, be greeted with no 
expostulation. Tell her that, free and untrammelled, she and she 
alone shall turn the balance and fix the scales in the position they 
shall keep." 

" You say nothing about yourself." 

" For the present — no. When my time comes, I shall be on 
hand. When the fruit is ripe, it will be plucked. I cannot pretend 
to advise you about your daughters," he added, rising and flinging 
away the half-smoked cigar, "but in your place I should enjoin 
silence upon them, and let the servants understand that Miss 
Veyere has gone on a visit to some friends." 

"Certainly, certainly," said Mr. Wharton hurriedly, recalled 
to a quickening sense of the detailed explanations with which he 
would be obliged to account for Lily's flight. 

With this they parted ; Mr. Wharton sitting down to map out 
minutely the course he must follow concerning his niece, to think 
over what he should say to his daughters — and the servants. It 
would never do to let those domestic inquisitors surmise the truth. 
Undoubtedly they would discuss her abrupt departure in many a 
solemn conclave yet to be held ; at the most he could but hope to 
mystify them. Few people realize how their affairs are canvassed by 
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the congress that sits in the kitchen, and how every family matter is 
commented upon in all its bearings. Lily's disappearance was of 
course known to the lower r^ons ; equally of course had it been 
commented upon, wondered at, and startling reasons assigned for 
its happening. The neighboring servants had very likely been cir- 
cumstantially informed that she had been driven out by her uncle 
at midnight with blows and curses, or had eloped with the music 
teacher. Mr. Wharton could do no more than announce that Lily 
had left the house with his consent and would probably not return 
for several weeks. Even to his daughters he need not be more 
explicit. He rang the bell and requested that they might be 
called. 

Harriet rushed in impetuously, followed by Eliza at a slower 
pace. " Oh, papa, have you found out about Lily ? " 

"Yes," he said g^vely. "I have seen her." 

" Where is she ? " asked Harriet. " I'll go and see her, too." 

" You had better wait," said Eliza, " until you know what she 
has done." 

** For shame, Eliza ! " exclaimed Harriet, the indignant color 
flushing her face. " As though Lily could act badly." 

" We are all bad at heart," said Eliza contplacently, looking 
down at the large golden cross which hung upon her breast 
" Father Joles says — " 

" Rubbish ! " was the energetic interruption of the younger 
sister. " Father Joles is a great stupid booby. You're in one of 
your pious moods now and think that we are all desperate sinners. 
So we are — all except Lily. Come, papa dear," and she kissed 
him, " tell us about her. What did she say ? " 

" Wait a moment, my dear," said Mr. Wharton, releasing him- 
self from her impetuous arms. " Before I tell you anything yoo 
must both promise not to ask any questions which I do not wish 
to answer." 

" Yes — ^we promise," cried the two girls in one breath. 

" Lily is well, and gone on a visit to some friends in Philadel- 
phia whom I know. She may remain away from us several weeks, 
and in the mean time you must not worry or fret about her." 

" But," and Harriet drew a long face, " that is not giving us 
any news. Why did she go so mysteriously ? " 

" You must ask her that when she returns." 

** Where is she now ? " 
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" In the cars." 

" But where do her friends live — what street, what number ? " 

" That is one of the questions you must not ask. Come, I 
have told you all that I feel at liberty to. It is puzzling, naturally, 
but you must be content to remain in ignorance ; I cannot en- 
lighten you/* 

Pump as resolutely as she could, Harriet could learn nothing 
further, and at length relinquished her attempts in disgust. Ac- 
companied by her sister, she went into the parlor to discuss the 
inexplicable affair. 

** I cannot understand it at all," she said, throwing herself 
down upon a sofa. " Papa is as close as a new steel trap, and 
not half so bright. I think it's awful shabby not to tell us any- 
thing more." 

" Perhaps he don't like to tell us," said Eliza, modestly low- 
ering her eyes. 

** Eliza, you're real mean," cried Harriet, starting up. " This 
is the second or third time you've made some wretched little 
innuendo about Lily, when you know that she is just as good a 
girl as ever lived. She's a great deal better than you with all 
your candles and genuflections and things." 

Like all her sex, Harriet's arguments invariably diverged into 
the tu quoque as speedily as possible. 

Eliza colored. " You're a wicked girl to talk as you do about 
church matters." 

" I'm not. I declare, I believe you are jealous of Lily because 
she is prettier than you. You never lost an opportunity to say 
something malicious about her when she was here, and now she 
is gone, you are worse than ever." 

** You are a horrid story-teller," remonstrated Eliza, for she 
always got the worst of it in the frequent combats with her sister. 
" Lily never went to church except on Sunday, and you are just as 
bad." 

" I'm not," repeated Harriet, defiantly. " Cray Rolm says 
I'm the best girl he ever saw." 

*' Cray Rolm," said Eliza in a tone of the utmost scorn she 
could accomplish, quite cheerful at the chance of retaliation. 
'* Poor little boy ! He dares not call his soul his own when you 
are around." 
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" That's a great deal better than having men that do notUng 
but talk about your soul." 

" Poor Cray/' continued JElUza, exulting in her chance, and 
making for the door so that Harriet should not be able to reply. 
" ril have some sugar candy for him the next time he comes." 

" Anyhow," cried Harriet, flinging a parting shot after her 
retreating sister, " Cray Rolm means business, and that's more 
than any of your visitors do." 

That this told was shown by the banging of Eliza's bed-room 
door. 

Curious — the conversation of two young ladies. 

Still, no one can endure perpetual hot water ; even lobsters 
occasionally tire of it. Though these two girls nearly always 
quarrelled, flying into conflict when brought together quite as 
readily as an acid and an alkali into eflervescence ; yet they sin- 
cerely loved each other, and never dreamed of their idle words — 
however hard-hitting they mi^t be for the moment — causing any 
permanent pain. Some spirit of instinctive opposition dwelt 
within them. We never stop to reason why a dog barks and 
bounds when puss appears in sight ; why puss bristles her back 
and swells her tail. As Doctor Watts sagely remarked some 
time ago, making use of a grammatical form which is now styled 
an abominable Americanism, " It is their nature to." Some 
members of a family can never meet without collision. Harriet 
and Eliza were two Prince Rupert drops continually pinching 
each other ; there was a little bang, a puff of smoke, a hardly 
perceptible jar of the atmosphere, and then quiet for a while. 

Eliza's hints at some misconduct on the part of Lily were not 
dictated so much by any evil feeling, as by a certain kind of I-am- 
holier-than-thou idea which her peculiar religious practices had 
a tendency to foster. Any sect within a sect tends principally to 
make its members cultivate an exclusiveness of goodness which is 
often exceedingly irritating to the caiiial mind. They look down 
as it were from some devotional Mount Athos upon the grovel- 
lers below, regarding them with a mild contempt, qualified by an 
exalted idea of their own beatification. Sometimes they do not 
take the trouble to conceal this contempt, but let it be plainly 
seen that they consider themselves the elect, far superior to the 
ignoble multitude. Eliza had rushed into the extremity of exter- 
nal religion with the temerity of those who are said to to where 
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angels dare not, and could prattle glibly words of mediaeval sound 
that have an ancient, musty flavor. She was accustomed to fast — 
eat fish instead of meat — ^bum candles at night while she was 
fast asleep, and indulge in other eccentricities common to the 
young of both sexes who have nothing better with which to 
occupy themselves. When Harriet slyly blew the candles out, 
she thought a miracle had happened. Like those whom she 
accompanied in these fantasies she was no less fond of society 
and dancing, new bonnets and fashion than her unregenerate 
sister who was content to think good of all, speak evil of few, and 
do her duty according to her lights and the promptings of a kind 
heart. 

Harriet stretched herself out luxuriously upon the sofa, and fell 
to meditating upon Lily until her brain ached. When this con- 
summation had been achieved, she reverted to her sister's words 
and laughed softly, thinking to what a state of abject submission 
she had brought her luckless lover. She had spoken truly in say- 
ing to Eliza that " he meant business," though she had hitherto 
given him no opportunity to make his avowal. Commencing to 
feel the loss of Lily's pleasant, cheering company, she thought 
that she might give him that opportunity sooner than she had 
contemplated. 

" ril have some fun with Father Jolcs first, though," she said 
to herself. " If I can take him away from Eliza it will be splen- 
did." 

The rattle of the cars furnished an odd obligato accompani- 
ment to Allington's musings as the train rolled swiftly towards 
Stemwell. He was not sorry that he had this place to which he 
could retreat ^nd there digest at his leisure the mortification 
which might otherwise have rendered him mentally dyspeptic. 
Staying in the city, he would have been unable to refrain from 
visiting Lily, or, in any event, endeavoring to see her. That by 
so doing he would destroy what small chance of success with 
her might yet remain, no reflection was needed to assure him. 
His wisest course, the only course which promised compensation 
was to remain away from her until she should have returned to 
her uncle's. That done, he was greatly mistaken if she did not 
come to look upon all which had occurred in the studio as a 
£aintly defined dream. But were she to see him again in the 
12* 
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same place, she could not but recall Silva's form and Sihra's 
words. 

This enforced waiting until Lily should tire of the vagabond 
phase of life, would give him time to finish his play. He was now 
engaged upon the fifth act, and was as yet undecided in what man- 
ner he should bring about the catastrophe, what lurid scene should 
fitly cap his structure of passionate love and futile crime. He had 
become strangely interested in this play ; more of himself was in 
it than in anything which he had ever written before ; more of 
the deep, imexpressed thoughts which many of us carry forever 
unspoken. In men of wide brain there are all possibilities — all 
potentialities. When the untamed thoughts always lurking within 
such are called into life by the touch of events, their busy fingers 
quickly mould the mind, fashioning it into barbarian shapes. 
Passions spring into fierce activity, and, like weeds, kill all good 
by absorbing the nourishment. Only sweet, rich clover has 
streng^ enough to strangle weeds, but in many men the good 
has never such virile vitality — it succumbs easily. As in the sow- 
ing of the mythic Jason teeth, armed men arise with the din of 
clashing swords and the clang of conflicting shields, but they 
destroy not each other; more frequently are unaware of the 
dragon brood. But in the ancient fable the frantic children did 
not straightway appear. The sowing done, a deep hush fell upon 
the earth and the mighty mother lay quiescent, brooding. Then, 
dim, weird sounds were heard, a faint, muffled rattl^ a smothered 
hum and stir presaging strange events. A mj-stical light streamed 
from the vaporous sun ; ill-boding murmurs rustled through the 
trees; a distant roar of sullen waves flinging themselves on 
nigged rocks. Then the broad bosom heaved, w^avered and 
trembled; quavered with a spasmodic throe and shivered into 
rigid fiirrows, and then the glinting tops of brazen helmets cov- 
ering angry eyes came slowly up. 

Allington sometimes — ^when he thought of it — ^frowned at the 
impish thoughts which were banning to leap and dance within 
his brain. Lily's image had taken complete possession of him. 
Ta shake this domination he had worked at his play with the en- 
ergy of a vigorous, highly trained intellect. Soon, much to his 
surprise, he found himself developing a tendency towards morbid- 
ity. He was the more surprised at this that his life had been, so 
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far as he could make it, one of pleasure alternating with light 
fluent work. He was unable to understand how it could happen, 
even though he was deprived of his usual amusements and com- 
panionships to associate only with a melancholy old man, that 
his mind should take such a turn. He forgot that he had been 
training himself by years of aesthetic sensuality to arrive at just 
such a pass. 

Had his intellect been less active, less keen, he would have 
become either morose or phlegmatic. As it was, his quick brain, 
growing brighter in the thin mountain air, turned upon itself; the 
sword was doing its work, but the victim had not yet sneezed. 
But as these feelings helped his melodrama he did not strive 
to repress them as he might have done. The lurking thoughts 
could have been choked before their life was attained, but he let 
them come to maturity and the play gained. He would finish 
that and win Lily at about the same time. How to do either 
he knew not at present : that both should be done he was re- 
solved. 

He looked around upon the people in the same car with him, 
reflecting that the train was a long one and each car equally well 
filled. It is wonderful to meet so many persons wherever one goes 
and consider that every single individual loves and hopes and de- 
sires ardently, and often furiously ; that each man's identity is as 
dear and precious to him as that of any nation- savior ; that tl.e 
old, old thoughts of which we are so weary have at one time come 
to him as fresh and novel as they seemed to us ; that boyish aspi- 
rations have shone as brightly, that soft eyes have smiled as kindly, 
and slow lips framed the same sweet words. That each strangcir 
lives in his own little world which we shall never penetrate ; that 
we shall never know who are his friends, what books he reads, 
what he thinks. That he goes his way as we go ours, never again 
to meet, probably never again to see each other though our years 
should be as elastic as india rubber. That each man has a wife, 
children perhaps, who are now waiting him at home — whom we 
shall never see and yet which give him a vague sort of interest. 
We are so egotistical as to imagine that no one ever enjoyed or 
suffiered as we do — precisely the opinion of each stranger ; that 
there is something in us which, if it could once get adequate utter- 
ance, would rank us amongst earth's greatest — exactly each stran- 
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ger's estimate of himself. Little better philosophy is there than 
that to be derived from a crowd. 

*'Stemwell!" is finally shouted by a hoarse breakman with 
vociferous unintelligibility. Allington recalls his wandering wits, 
gets out of the cars and into his dog-cart and so home through 
the crisp air to Mr. Denton and his thoughts of Lily. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 
A Lamp Goes Out. 

LITTLE SILVA was ill — dangerously ill; ill unto death. 
Under no circumstances can the rupture of a blood-vessel in 
the lungs be anything but serious, and to one in her condition it 
was particularly so. Worn down, reduced to a low state of 
vitality, her constitution was of a kind which would have enabled 
her to struggle on for months longer, had no severe strain been 
made upon it, but which could not bear up against adverse influ- . 
ences, could not recover from any hurt. While her physical power 
was sufficient, her vital power was totally exhausted. 

Carried away by passion at the sight of Allington, excited to 
almost lunacy at hearing him address to another the words of love 
to which she had lent but a too willing ear, her emotion had 
obtained the mastery and driven her beyond herself. As she 
dismissed him in a single curt phrase, she felt a warm, sweetish 
taste in her mouth. It increased with sudden violence until, 
unable to longer restrain it, she sank upon the lounge, thinking in 
desperation that her time had come, and half wishing that she 
might die then and there and so have done with the weary world. 

The doctor, whom Frank had hastily brought from Tenth 
Street, shook his head as he looked at the blood in the basin and 
noticed its bright red color. He had not been there long before 
the effiision ceased, and then his directions were followed though 
he hinted to Frank that she might expect the worst. Silva was 
put to bed, ordered to remain perfectly quiet, move as little as 
possible, speak not at all and keep her mouth filled with crushed 
ice. Lily stayed with her while Frank followed the doctor into 
the studio — now so strangely still after the late vehement storm 
of words — and asked him for the truth about her friend. 

" Well — ^ah — ^madam," he replied, with the true medical hesi- 
tation to give a decided opinion. " She may recover from th( 
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ah — bleeding ; mind, I say only, may recover — but — ah — I should 
hardly like to — ah — assert that she will — ah — recover from the — 
ah — shock." He pronounced the last word with as much solem- 
nity and impressiveness as if he were an haruspex speaking of 
domestic fowls. 

Frank returned to t)ie bedside, feeling only too well assured 
that Silva's f^te was decided. Beckoning Liiy to follow she went 
into her bed-room, and there said : 

•• Now, my dear girl, this is no place for you. Had you not 
better return to your uncle's ? " 

" No," said Lily energetically, so much of self-confidence had she 
already gained. *' Can you think for an instant that I would leave 
you at the very moment I can perhaps be of some service .? That 
I am mean enough to requite your kindness when I may be of use ? 
No. You gave me shelter when I needed it ; let me now repay 
that as best I may. Besides — " She hesitated. 

" Well ? " said Frank, looking at her with a g^ave and kind 
eye. 

" I am in some measure responsible for Mr. Allington's pres- 
ence here. But for me she would not have seen him, but for me 
she would not have heard him nor have been roused to the excite- 
ment which has ended so disastrously." 

" Child, child," said Frank sadly, " think you that any litde 
human deeds can alter our lives ? What is to be, will be ; 
neither our protest nor our acquiescence can change the course 
marked out for us to tread. Never consider how effects were 
caused, but how they are to be treated. You are no more respon- 
sible for the appearance of Mr. Allington than am I. So, dismiss 
that from your mind. From what the doctor said, I gather that 
she cannot live. It would, I acknowledge, be a gjeat comfort to 
me to have you here until all is over, but you must judge for 
yourseirwhether it is consistent with your ideas of duty and right 
to be here." 

" So judging," said Lily firmly, " my duty and my inclination 
go together. I would not return to my uncle's without far 
stronger assurances that I should be relieved from further mo- 
lestation than those which I have received from Mr. Allington. 
After his recent avowal, after this shocking disclosure, which even 
now I scarcely understand, I could go there only upon the most 
positive assertions of my uncle himself. I will not, I cannot," 
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she exclaimed with a flash of defiant energy, " expose myself to 
the indignity of being again addressed by that bad man. Here I 
am safe, here he will not venture, whatever be the power he has 
acquired over my unhappy uncle ; and here with your permission 
I will stay — the only asylum where I am secure." 

" Stay, then, if so you deem best," said Frank, taking her hand 
and pressing it ; " act according to your convictions and rely upon 
me for whatever aid I can give." 

Leaving Lily in the studio she went back to the dying g^rl. 

As Lily had said, she did not even now quite understand the 
relation between Silva and AUington ; that there had been shame 
and sin and desertion was but too plain. She shrank from dwell- 
ing upon that side of it with the sensitive delicacy of a pure mind, 
unwilling to think upon it and glad to dismiss it when it did not 
obtrude itself upon her attention. She would not think of it — 
the subject was too painful. Naturally, in this sudden taking off 
of one with whom she had merely come into contact, she could 
not feel any great degree of sorrow for such a stranger as was 
Silva to her. Her thoughts strayed to Frederick Bayner. How 
fortunate it was that he should have met her as he did, and 
brought her to the shelter so freely, so generously offered by the 
artist. And what a good, kind woman the latter was ! Lily was 
not one of those whose friendships spring up in a night, like a 
Jonah's gourd, to wither as soon ; but she experienced for Frank a 
warm regard which increased at each moment's thought. And 
then what a pleasant, agreeable man was Mr. Bayner. He was 
fairly good-looking, too. She had been glad to hear that he was 
not dissipated, but had lately been industrious and improving. 
He certainly had in him the elements of a highly successful man, 
were they properly put forth. She would like extremely to read 
some of his articles and see if they justified the opinion she had 
formed of him from his conversation. Particularly, would she 
like to read that letter from Stemwell which had been so widely 
copied. Unacknowledged to herself, not even formulated in her 
thoughts, was a vague idea that her personality might have 
somewhat influenced him — perhaps — while writing it. " I wonder 
why he looked at me so earnestly," she murmured. She knew 
very well that she was beautiful — her mirror told her the truth 
every time slje regarded it, and she was not blind ; but so accus- 
tomed had she become to her reflection that she never thought of 
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herself as different from other people. It is only ingrained 
coquettes or * battered virgins who can assiduously study their 
glass in order to sum up definitely every trait with which nature 
has endowed them. As Lily belonged to neither one nor the 
other of these two classes, being only a simple, unselfish g^rl, she 
rarely thought of her looks, and then but to hope that her dress 
became them. She pondered over the earnestness with which 
Bayner had regarded her, but could come to no explanation ; and 
so the day glided past. 

Meridian retreated before afternoon, which in its turn was 
vanquished by the arrowy spears of shadow shot by the van- 
guard of night, fading gradually into the dim haziness of twilight. 
Hardly a sound from the street reached Frank's rooms, the sole 
suggestion of the turgid life outside consisting of a dull, faint 
humming roar which penetrated to what was facetiously called 
the sky parlor. In Silva's room sat Frank, watching her with a 
patient attention which never flagged, moving her in bed when 
she judged that the position was becoming fatiguing and keeping 
her constantly supplied with ice. Silva lay perfectly passive. She 
did not attempt to disobey the doctor's injunctions, but early in 
the afternoon by the restless inquiring glances she cast around 
it was evident that she was seeking something. Frank divined her 
wish and taking the baby from i£s cradle laid it beside her. A 
thin arm stole around the slumbering infant, the wide eyes moist- 
ened and filled with grateful tears ; then, the blue-veined lids 
drooped over them and Silva dozed or appeared to doze. The 
child had been recently weaned, and Frank took it from its 
mother only to feed and replace it, when it instantly dropped 
asleep again. It was but a poor, weazened little thing, for Silva 
had insisted upon nursing it herself and had no spare strength to 
bestow. She thought the child was a model of propriety, since it 
never screamed and accepted all its little life as was now doing 
she from whom that life came. Frank read rather in this inac- 
tivity the sign of weakness, of decay, but said nothing of her 
suspicions. 

Late in the afternoon came a knock at the door. Frank, being 
in the other room, heard it not and it was unanswered. The vis- 
itor turned the knob and walked forward into the darkness of the 
studio. The red glare of a cigar between his Hps showed the face 
of Frederick Bayner. He looked about but noticed nothing. 
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Glancing through the crack of the door between the rooms, he 
saw Frank sitting by the side of the bed on which was Little Silva. 
Looking more carefully around the studio he perceived a dark form 
huddled upon the lounge. A few steps brought him to it, and he 
gazed down upon the countenance of Lily, slumbering in placid 
sleep, breathing freely and softly as a happy child. 

"I might win a pair of gloves," he thought, dismissing the 
thought so soon as formed. " She looks too like a saint, to be sul- 
lied by any touch of mine — even were it in jest. Another Made- 
leine, she sleeps * an azure lidded sleep, ' and I — a poor Porphyro— 
stand looking upon the vision. I dare not ask * if I may be for aye 
thy vassal blest, thy beauty's shield, heart shaped and vermeil 
dyed.' " 

Something in the propinquity, something in his thus gazing 
upon her, startled Lily from her sleep. She awoke and sat upright, 
leaping to the floor and speaking as she saw the faintly outlined 
image. 

" No, no. I will not return until sure that you will never speak 
to me again-— " 

" Miss Vevere," he exclaimed, stepping back. 

" Oh, forgive me, Mr. Bayner. I did not recognize you. I 
could see nothing but the figure of a man, and that seemed the 
continuation of a bad dream. Excuse my hasty exclamation." 

" I could hardly flatter myself that you were able to distinguish 
me through the darkness, so I will not take your words as appli- 
cable 10 me," he observed lightly. "But what is the reason you 
have no light ? Where is Frank ? " 

" Hush," said Lily. " Do not speak so loud. We have had a 
sad day of it." 

What has happened — nothing to you ? " he asked eagerly. 
No ; nothing of importance to me." 

You emphasize the pronoun in such manner as to imply that 
an accident has happened to one of the party." 
♦ An accident has happened." 

She briefly related the incidents of the day ; suppressing, how- 
ever, Allington's avowal of love, and merely stating that he had 
come to join his arguments to those of her uncle. Silva's excla- 
mations were also sparingly narrated ; although remembering 
them literally, Lily cared not to repeat the details. As she con- 
cluded, Frank came from the sick-room. 
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" Who is this here ? It is so dark I cannot see." 

Bayner made known his presence, adding in a low tone : 

" I came to dine with you, Frank.'* 

" Dine with me ? Bless your soul, my boy " — her easy style of 
speech had become so habitual that its expressions rose to her lips 
involuntarily — " I have nothing in the house, and have been unable 
to go out. Indeed, this is the first thought I have given to it." 

" Let me get the dinner, then." 

" You reckless youth, do you want to bring yourself to abject 
poverty ? Where's your watch ? " she asked shortly, 

'* Here," and he produced it to verify the assertion. " I took 
it out just now. You forget that to-day is Saturday and that con- 
sequently I am wealthy." 

*' ' A fool and his money are soon parted,' '* she tersely quoted. 
"Yes. Get the dinner if you wish, while I give you some light." 

Making his excuses to Lily, Bayner disappeared for a few 
minutes, preparatory to the appearance of the dinner brought by 
the same hair-oleaginous waiter, whose surprise on the previous 
night, being a susceptible German, had nearly caused him to 
make a mistake and thereby indulge in gloomy anticipations of 
suicide by Paris green. The meal was not quite so sumptuous as 
its predecessor, yet sufficiently so to cause Frank to lay up in her 
mind many sage admonitions in regard to extravagance, with 
which Frederick was to be regaled on some occasion when Lily 
should be absent. She was forgiving enough to allow much in 
extenuation when she noticed with what pleasure he looked upon 
the guest, with what delight — unalloyed and scarcely concealed — 
he served her to whatever she required. In addition to the dinner, 
there were a dozen oranges and a bottle of cognac for Silva's 
benefit. Of these Frank took charge, and as she rose from the 
table asked for the first time : 

" Where is Tommy ? " 

"He's at the office to-night, editing some telegrams, and 
won't be able to get away until the paper goes to press — about 
four o'clock, you know. He said that he would come around 
to-morrow after breakfast." 

Frank debated within herself whether she should send for him. 
The condition of Silva would warrant her in so doing, but as she 
could not speak, of what use would it be to needlessly disturb him. 
No. To-morrow would be time enough for him to learn what 
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had occurred. Urged by this consideration she merely requested 
Frederick to inform him of the accident, and left him alone with 
Lily, resuming her station by the side of Silva. 

Then the young people went on a voyage, although they did 
not move from the lounge. They went on the voyage that we all 
take at some period of our lives — a voyage over smooth, sparkling 
seas towards the distant shore of hope fulfilled. Beneath white 
skies of purely streaming lustre, unflecked by any cloud or stain 
of doubt, over the broad blue waves that dimple to kiss the fairy 
boat, reflecting the glow of brighter eyes, wafted by the perfumed 
wind of unrestrained anticipation, merrily the little craft floated 
on, coming ever nearer to the goal. Soothed by trust in the 
future, lulled to peaceful beatitude by rosy dreams, unformed and 
untangible, cheered by faint fanciful murmurs which seemed to 
reach him like the sound of far-off silver bells, Frederick drifted on 
in his fairy boat. The gleaming shore waved and danced before 
him in magic hues and most inviting form ; the wooing wind played 
gently around him, and the soft sea smiled a kindly greeting to 
his wistful gaze. On he floated with the stream ; Lily's voice 
sounding low and sweet to his ears ; Lily's eyes shining upon 
him with heaven's own clearness, and Lily's form half concealed 
by the dazzling mist of glittering golden sparks that seemed to 
encircle her like an aureole. 

So the evening faded into night. The faint roar of the streets 
ebbed and flowed with fitful force and then died slowly away. The 
jets of light flashed in the streets. The sky darkled and the large, 
bright stars shone out with multitudinous winking beams. 

A rattle and a bang disturbed them as the envious alarm-clock 
went off. 

" Half-past ten," said Frederick rising. "I had no idea it 
was so late. Luckily, I had nothing to do this evening or I am 
afraid I should have forgotten it. But I must go now, or I shall 
have Frank turning me out by the shoulders. Good-night, Miss 
Veyere ; good-night and. pleasant dreams." 

** Good-night and pleasant dreams," she repeated softly, giving 
him her hand. 

Pleasant dreams indeed were his that night. Dreams colored 
and illumined by hopes that he as yet durst not call into visible 
form ; dreams that wheeled about Lily as stars wheel round their 
sun. 
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Evening faded into night, and night into the cool grey of early 
dawn as Frank still sat by the side of Little Silva, giving her a 
teaspoonful of brandy from time to time. There was no further 
need for cracked ice, since the bleeding had ceased, but it was 
necessary for her to be quiet and not speak, lest the scarcely 
cicatrized blood-vessel should again open and drain what small 
life remained. 

Sunday came, calm, still and full of repose ; a day of rest for 
all but newspaper men. Frederick had to wnte an article upon 
the day at Central Park, and he went there early that he might 
collate a sufficient quantity of scenes and incidents ; leaving a note 
for Grains about Silva, for as that gentleman had been unable to 
get to bed before six he probably would not arise until two or 
three o'clock. 

With morning came the doctor. He shook his head again as 
he felt Silva's feebly fluttering pulse and listened to the slow, lan- 
guid motion of her heart. There is something awful in the thought 
that, sleeping or waking, at rest or in motion, whatever passions 
may stir or agitate us, whatever g^ef or joy may sink or raise us, 
this pulsing engine is always at work with its throb, throb, driving 
the life current through our arteries with ceaseless energy. Never 
for one moment does it stop. Though our eyes are sealed and 
our limbs relaxed by the sweet embrace of death's twin-brother, 
the untiring engine never rests. Though our years stretch out far 
beyond the allotted term, through the enervating heat of summer 
and the bracing cold of winter, the monotonous pulsation knows 
no flagging. Steadily, persistently, it continues until at last an in- 
visible finger is laid upon it, a cold hand chills the warm busy 
engine and it stops — rests from its weary labors. But with Silva 
the fierce struggle of love's delirium and despairing sorrow had 
worn it out. Her heart became tired ; tired of its work, tired of 
life, tired as she herself. 

During the morning, the semi-stupor which since the accident 
had bound her as with leaden bonds, loosened its hold. The 
clinging unconsciousness fell away from her : she opened her eyes 
heavily and looked about with a bewildered air. Memory joined 
the broken strands of her thought ; she recalled the scene with 
Allington as she saw Frank sitting by the bedside reading. They 
were alone, for Lily had gone to Grace Church, only a few doors 
from the rabbit warren of a building in which they lived. 
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Noticing the return of animation, Frank laid down her book. 

♦* Hush, dear," she said, placing her hand upon Silva's fore- 
head. " You must not speak. Here is the baby by your side." 

A wasted hand approached the child and rested upon it 
caressingly. Notwithstanding the injunction, Silva disobeyed it 
by asking in a low, broken voice : 

" Am I going to die ? " 

Frank averted her head, shading her tear-filled eyes. The 
action answered the question. 

*• Where is Tommy ? " came next from the thin lips, now almost 
white. 

" He will be here this afternoon." 

Then Silva turned her face to the wall and was silent. 

So the morning faded into noon, and that into afternoon. 
Lily again went to church, acknowledging sadly that she could 
do nothing and was best out of the small rooms. What passed 
through Frank's mind as she sat there, watching the dying woman 
— ^who can tell ? She had grown much attached to Silva during 
their brief intercourse. So large and gracious .was her charity, 
that though having only bitter thoughts for the sin, she could yet 
take to her bosom the repentant sinner and mourn with her over 
a broken, shattered life. Silva had but reaped as she had sown. 
Sowing the fatal seed in all unconsciousness, she gathered the 
crop with heavy travail of penitence and tears. Immutable laws 
permit no infraction. She had offended g^evously, and grievously 
was she punished. Every action bears its fruit for good or- ill. 
It is not enough to regret, to repent. Nature exacts stern repara- 
tion and says the harvest shall be garnered with an imperiousness 
which takes no denial, submits to no evasion. Wrong doing 
breeds its own punishment. The wine may be sweet, but the 
dregs must be drunken likewise ; the flower may be fragrant, but 
the sting is within its calyx. Silva's time had come to render an 
account of her life. On what side stood the balance ? To no 
earthly sight is that mystic writing visible. Perhaps the prayers 
of Frank availed her much, perhaps she was comforted in some 
strange fashion by the prayers of Lily in the neighboring church 
whence arose like incense the sound, now faint, now clear, of 
voices softened and mellowed by intervening space, chanting the 
praise of God and beseeching his mercy on miserable sinners. 

Noon faded into afternoon, but Tommy came not. 
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Situated in the back of the building- and hemmed in by high 
walls, Silva's room received but little light, and at an early hour 
Frank was compelled to light the lamp to dispel the twilight 
masses that trooped in thick array through the shadowed window. 
The clear yellow glow shone upon the motionless form on the bed, 
and on Frank, still sitting and watching. Nothing could be done : 
she could but await the inevitable end. 

About four o'clock a hasty step was heard upon the stairs, 
hurried and fast. Going to the door, Frank admitted Tommy 
Grains, pale and staring. 

"Where is Silva.?" he asked quickly. "I heard about her 
only five minutes ago." 

" Wait a moment," and Frank went to the bedside. " Silva, 
here is Tommy. Do you wish to see him now ? *' 

" Yes." She spoke in a husky, thick voice that bore small 
resemblance to her former silvery, even tones. 

Frank gave her some brandy, and then, putting on her bonnet 
and shawl, glided away to leave them in unrestrained converse. 

For some minutes Tommy sat near her, holding the thin, 
small hand she had given him on his entrance, and looking 
vacantly at the waxen, sunken features ; vaguely tracing the wan- 
dering course of the large blue Hues that bound her temple. The 
yellow light of the turned-down lamp was dim, and could not drive 
away the heavy shade that made each comer a cavern of darkness. 
Through the open window came the mild, scented air of Indian 
summer, and the low rumbling of an organ's prelude. Then, the 
scattered chords were gathered into harmony, and loud and 
imploring swept to them the beseeching strains of the Deus 
Misereatur : 

" God be merciful unto us, and bless us, and show us the light 
of His countenance, and be merciful unto us." 

A large round tear trickled from beneath Silva's drooping eye- 
lid and rolled slowly down her face ; slowly, although following 
the channel well worn and grooved of its many predecessors. 
She withdrew her hand from his lingering grasp. 

" Tommy," she said simply in her hoarse tones, " 1 am dying." 

He bowed his head upon his hands and his shoulders heaved 
once or twice, but he spoke not a word. 

"Yes, I am dying," she went on, pressing one hand to her 
breast, and stopping between each word ; " but I am not afraid. 
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Life has been very hard to me, and oh ! how often have I prayed 
that God might be pleased to let me rest. I am thankful He has 
at last answered n^, and I take it as a sign that I am forgiven.'* 

Lower sinks his head until it rests upon the bed. Softer and 
sweeter comes the mild autumn air ; louder and clearer the glori- 
ous harmony of chiming voices and singing organ as on eagle 
wings the chant soars upward. 

There is silence for a brief space until she speaks again. 

" I could not go. Tommy, without thanking you — thanking you 
far less than is your due, far less than my hesitating tongue can 
tell. • True, noble friend, the best that ever woman was blessed 
with. Heaven only can reward you for your goodness to me." 
She paused. Even upon her pallid cheek comes a faint flush of 
pink as she says, "Why should I not speak what I think? I 
should be miserable. Tommy, could I imagine that — that you had 
ever regarded me with — with feelings other than those of friend- 
ship. I can imagine what misery you would have suffered if — if 
loving me, you had seen me brought to such a pass ; with what 
anguish you would have succored me ; with what bravery you 
would have remained silent and striven to assist me. But I am 
spared the grief of such a memory. You are my best, my kindest 
friend — but only a friend.'* 

" Only a friend," he repeats in a constrained, quavering voice, 
his face still hidden. 

Is it in cruel mockery that recollection brings back the words he 
said to Frederick Bayner at Staten Island ? ** You would — if you 
could — renounce even her herself provided that would conduce to 
her happiness ; you would — if you could — conceal from her the 
knowledge of that renunciation in order to save her an instant's 
grief." 

The soaring music has ceased now, and in its place can be 
faintly heard the low murmur of pleading prayer. Above the 
lowly burning lamp can be seen a small patch of clear blue sky, 
far and yet near. 

The lamp bums lowly, but lower yet burns the lamp of Silva's 
life ; the shadows troop in the comers of the room, but closer yet 
troop the shadows of death before her dimming sight. The poor, 
throbbing engine is nearly worn out. 

** Rest," she softly says, " ah, how sweet, how dear is that 
word. Rest from the cares and wickednesses of the wodd, KxQ.\ft. 
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the misery and strife — How dark it is getting. The lamp is go- 
ing out." 

Yes, the lamp is going out ; flickering an^ fading, it is dying 
and sinking to the longed-for rest ; leaving the garish glitter of this 
earth for the pure white light beyond the patch of blue that is 
swiftly coming nearer and nearer. 

** Only a friend," she murmurs, as though consoling herself. 

" Only a friend," repeats Tommy in a firmer tone, raising his 
head and looking at the poor whitening features. 

His secret is a secret no longer. Something in the lines of his 
drawn and troubled countenance, in the gaze of his listless, sor- 
rowful eyes, strikes her with sudden anguish. 

" Tommy, Tommy," she cries piteously, half lifting herself in 
the bed and flinging her wasted arms around his neck. " I was 
blind. Forgive me. Oh! Forgive me." 

Her head droops backwards, a film seems to thicken over the 
eyes. Silently and reverently he unclasps the arms and lays her 
down. 

.Even the murmurous voice has ceased now, and no sound 
breaks the oppressive stillness. He sits holding the thin hand as 
it gradually becomes colder and colder. Then he lays it across 
her bosom, and stooping over her, for the first, the only time, kisses 
the chilled, stiffening lips. 

The lamp has gone out, and he remains alone in the darkness. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 
A Strong-minded Mother. 

ALTHOUGH Philip Biker was only a compositor upon the 
Globular, the manner of his becoming employed, through 
the mediation of Grains, and his constant remembrance of that 
fact, served to place him upon certain terms of sociability with the 
two friends. He apparently never forgot that Grains had suc- 
cored him when he most needed aid, and extended his grateful 
recognition to Frederick Bayner, more because he was the friend 
of his helper than for any other reason. But in the course of a 
few weeks this reason had passed into oblivion, and the two young 
men became friendly from a mutual regard which their occasional 
intercourse constantly strengthened. The life of a newspaper 
writer is not such as to make one pick and choose his acquaint- 
ance. There are so many clever, even brilliant men, whose 
qualities shine through their clothing and surroundings like the 
£abled diamond upon a dunghill, that one soon learns to pay 
small heed to the shell provided the nut be good. Bayner and 
Philip Bilter speedily struck up one of those friendships which, 
though lacking close companionship on either side, are yet endur- 
ing and often stand violent tests. 

This happened the more readily that Bilter, despite his irregu- 
lar and crude education, was possessed of more knowledge than 
is usually owned by one in his position. In consequence of an 
inherent capacity, a native quickness so common to Americans, 
his varied life and a correct though irregular taste for reading 
sufficed to give him a superficial show of learning which enabled 
him to hold his own in any conversation. He furthermore resem- 
bled his countrymen whom he thus emulated in having no well- 
grounded basis upon which to erect his ideas. His beliefs were 
fluctuating because he had never mastered the essential principles 
of knowledge, but jumped at once to conclusions, which he took 
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solely upon the authority of the name by which they were floated. 
What he knew was like sheet lightning, giving an evanescent 
glare which threw a false tinge upon the objects it partially 
showed and then disappeared to make the darkness yet more 
dense by its absence. Like many young men of the day, he 
believed that the universe had been thoroughly summarized and 
accounted for by modern philosophy, and therefore called upon 
the evolution hypothesis — which he accepted as the great first 
cause perfectly understood — to explain everything. He had the 
more excuse for this since his mother and all with whom she asso- 
ciated were either spiritualists or professed some fantastic fomi 
of religion whose essence consisted in first denying all which 
others included under that title. 

Going Monday afternoon into a saloon for lunch, he there 
found Bayner sitting with a glass of bier before him and reading 
the Globular of that morning. He took his seat on the opposite 
side of the narrow table. 

** A good paper to-day," said Bayner, holding the sheet from 
him and eying it critically with his head on one side. " It is very 
well made up.'* 

** Yes," said Bilter, " I had a hand in that last night, or rather 
this morning. I have always thought that a paper should be so 
arranged that when looked at from a distance too far to distin- 
guish the type, you can perceive a kind of balance. The head- 
ings should be disposed so as to set each other off, and the solid 
and leaded matter alternated so that one column shall not look 
dark and the other light." 

•* That is a good idea. I can see that it is carried out on the 
first page here. But I did not know that you did anything besides 
composition." 

" Nor do I as a regular thing ; but once in a while I assist at 
the making up, and of course try to do the best I can.** 

" I am glad to hear it. If you keep on, you'll be assistant 
foreman some day." 

Biker's face clouded as he answered : 

" I think not. Very likely I shall leave the office this week," 

** Why, what are you going to do .^ " 

" I do not know." 

" What then do you mean } If there is any trouble, let me 
know of it. Perhaps I can help you out ; at all events I can tr>*." 
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" You are very kind, and Til remember it if I ever have the 
opportunity, as I shall remember what Grains did for me ; but I 
hardly see in what way you could assist me." 

" Come," said Bayner encouragingly, " tell me what it is that 
worries you. You speak of leaving the office, and yet you do not 
know how you will live after you are gone. There is something I 
cannot understand in that." 

" It's easy enough," exclaimed Bilter angpily, but quickly sub- 
siding into his previous morosely gloomy manner. " I must get 
outside of New York. What between my mother and the people 
coming to see her, my life is a burden. Things gave promise of 
being better lately — I suppose you heard of the row among the 
women-righters." 

" I should think so," said Bayner. " I reported the meeting at 
which it took place." 

" Then you know how my mother was treated." 

Bayner nodded an affirmative, being too busy in draining his 
glass to give other answer. 

" Well, since they turned her out and elected that confounded 
old maid. Miss Thruggser, to take her position, she is worse than 
before. Then, she could think of nothing but collective women's 
rights, now, she thinks of nothing but her individual wrongs ; 
formerly, her talk was of what she wished to obtain, now, it 
is of what she has lost ; then, she indulged in anticipation, now, 
she looks backward to the past. For the first few days she was 
so disgusted that I thought she was cured, but the fit soon passed 
off." 

" But," said Bayner, " if her connection with that disreputable 
set is severed, I should think that you would be rather gratified 
than otherwise." 

So I am — ^very much gratified," Bilter rejoined energetically ; 
but I have no more of a home than when my mother was buried 
A correspondence and constantly either receiving sympathizers or 
absent to communicate with them on some crack-brained scheme 
to set the city agog." 

* How so ? Does she not stay in the house now ? " 

" Indeed she does, and that is the reason why I am there as 
little as possible. So soon as I enter, she immediately opens upon 
me with a recital of her wrongs, and insists that I shall listen to a 
minute account of every circumstance. It is of no use to tell Ket 
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that I know the whole story by heart— I might as weH attempt to 
dam Niagara with a twig as stop her with any remonstrance. 
When she is tired of that, she launches into invective against 
those whom she calls the usurpers, and laments the degradation 
which has been brought upon the fair banner of women's rights." 

" What does she mean by that? " 

" The supremacy of the free-lovers, I presume." 

" What folly ! " exclaimed Bayner. " Is she actually so short- 
sighted as not to see that they have only arrived whither she has 
been leading them. Unless I am very much mistaken she her- 
self has made speeches favoring relaxation of the divorce law." 

" So she has, and is now inconsistent enough to condemn those 
who draw logical deductions from the premises which she has 
laid down. You know, however, that all the * wild women ' hold 
logic in supreme contempt." 

" Hardly more than human nature, which they think can be 
revolutionized by statute," rejoined Bayner laughing. ** I am 
tired of this talk about women's rights. They have already the 
same rights as men — the right to work at anything they please 
and be paid as much as they can get. No man can do more than 
that, and speech-making from now to eternity will not alter it 
As to their voting — ^when they understand that the ballot is a 
privilege conferred as society deems fit and not the birthr^ht 
they take it to be, there will be some hope for them. But this is 
wandering from the subject. You have not told me why you 
intend leaving the city." 

" To get away from my mother." 

The words sounded harsh and coarse, but he uttered them 
sadly, regretfully even. 

" Yes," he continued, following his train of thought, " I can 
stand it no longer. Her ceaseless talk would drive me mad, 
I believe, if I had to endure it many more weeks. Imagine the 
situation : I come home tired with work. There is never any- 
thing ready for me to eat, even if there are provisions in the house. 
My room is dirty and disorderly. Very often, nearly always in 
fact, I am obliged to make my own bed. The whole house is 
upside-down, in a constant confusion ; not the slightest attention 
or the slightest care is given to anything. My money goes, I know 
not how. The servant is changed two or three times each week 
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— rarely stopping more than three days. I work hard to earn as 
much as I can, but it is like pouring water into a sieve." 

" Your mother must do something ? " 

" She does. When I am not in the house she spends all her time 
working upon a manifesto wherein she sets forth at great lengtb 
her story mingled with abuse of the triumphant faction. She will 
think of nothing else, and is already beginning to pester me about 
securing its publication. No ; I give it up — I cannot carry on 
the struggle any longer. When I got on the Globular, I thought 
that at last I had an opportunity to do something, and so, in the 
intervals of work, read and tried to improve myself." 

" You have succeeded," said Bayner. ** I never saw any one 
alter in so short a time as you have. The chcinge is \^Vj percep- 
tible ; I can see it in every word you speak." 

" It does me no good ; it is impossible for me to rise while 
hampered as I am. How can I do better work, obtain a better 
place," he colored highly but went on without hesitation, " when, 
so soon as I mention my name, the first question is, * Any connec- 
tion of the great Mrs. Bilter ? ' asked in a sneering tone. If I 
answer * Yes,* as has happened, that alone is sufficient reason for 
refusing me. Pleasant, is it not ? " he concluded, with a harsh 
laugh. 

" Why do you not change your name ? " 

" And sail under false colors. Thank you, I have not come to 
that." 

Bayner colored also as he said, " I see no objection to it." 

" I do. I will not live a lie." Bayner colored higher than 
before, but remained silent. " Besides," resumed Philip, ** there 
would be the risk of detection, exposure, and, of course, expulsion. 
My only chance is, as I have said, to get away from my mother." 

"After all," said Bayner, "you should remember that she is 
your mother." 

" I do not recognize any obligation in that," said Bilter, his 
notions coming to the surface. " Mother ! I should like to know 
when she has ever shown towards me a mother's love, a mother's 
care. When young, I was sent to the public school to be got rid 
of, and after school hours turned out into the streets for the same 
reason. I had no education, not even the education of my feelings 
which a home should bestow. Left to tumble up whichever way 
I could with the least annoyance of my presence to her, my mother 
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was anxious only that I should not disturb her, should keep out of 
her sight as much as possible. Provided that I was out of the way, 
she was satisfied. My associates might have been the scum of the 
city for aught that she appeared to care. A poor little entity like 
me could find no room in her world-grasping mind," he said 
bitterly. 

Was it always so ? " 

Always. As I grew older it was mere chance alone which 
saved me from being probably a criminal. Fortunately my tastes 
did not incline in that direction, and as I had a natural desire for 
occuj5ation, work kept me from the danger of too much license. 
I used to get drunk, though, very often. There was nothing to 
keep me from it. I had no home, no friends, no companions but 
my fellow-laborers." 

" But you have left off that, now ? " 

" Yes. Grains is responsible for my giving up drinking. It is a 
bad thing to do, but then one forgets his troubles so easily." 

" Only to remember them the more keenly with added regret 
for his folly. So you are determined upon leaving New York ? " 

" I shall positively go at the end of this week." 

"Where?" 

** One place will suit me as well as another." 

" See here, Bilter," said Frederick, after a few moments* con- 
sideration. " I have just thought of something which is out of 
town, and which will also give you an opportunity to make a hit, if 
you manage it well." 

" All I want is the opportunity," said Bilter eagerly. 

" I think Saxton would consent, for it would be capital for the 
paper." 

"What is it?" 

" Some time ago he sent me up to Stemwell to write a letter 
about a threatened strike in the brick-yard there. I found things 
quiet, but promising before long to be lively. Saxton told me to 
keep my eye on the place, and from what I learn by the local papers 
matters are evidently approaching a crisis. Now, my idea is that 
you should go there as a laborer — they have been advertising for 
extra hands — join the Union, and write letters giving the workmen's 
side of the question. The men would, I should think, be glad to 
have one of their number corresponding with a city daily, so that 
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if they struck, their reasons should be given and every extenuation 
brought forward." 

" That is a good idea," said Biiter slowly. " I am quite in- 
clined to adopt it. As you say, it would be a good opportunity to 
make a hit, and — yes, I will do it" 

" Wait here for me then, while I go and suggest it to Saxton. 
I ought to be at the office now, anyway, to see what I have to df 
this afternoon." 

Bayner was soon up stairs in the Globular office, and looking 
at the reporters' day-book found his name down for a political 
meeting in the evening. Mentioning his idea to Mr. Saxton, that 
sagacious managing editor was much pleased with it and asked 
that Biiter be sent to talk it over, telling Frederick at the same 
time to continue his lookout for the strike and be ready to depart 
for Stemwell as soon as it occurred. With this news, Bayner re- 
turned to his companion. 

Biiter immediately saw Mr. Saxton and fully discussed the 
plan, receiving his instructions and also a recommendation to go 
at once, since it would take several days for him to become fami- 
liar with the situation. Obtaining payment for what work he had 
done so far in the week, he was given a bundle x)f envelopes with 
the paper's address printed upon them, and went back to take 
leave of Bayner. 

" Good-bye," he said, extending his hand. " You have been 
kind to me and I shall not forget it. If ever you want a friend, if 
I can ever be of any service, let me know." 

" I will," said Bayner, half smiling at the apparent improba- 
bility of his ever calling upon the speaker, and shaking hands. 
*' I will without hesitation." 

" Where is Grains } I should like to see him before I go." 

" Grains ? I don't know." 

" Remember me to him." 

Where was Grains ? He was not at the office, for Frederick 
had just been there. They had not met at breakfast, nor — think- 
ing of it-~had he seen Tommy since Silva's illness. Naturally 
desirous to learn what had been the result of the accident, Fred- 
erick thought he could hardly be more certain of meeting his 
friend than by waiting for him in the lager-bier saloon, that being 
the place where he would most likely come for any one whom he 
did not find at the office. 
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He resumed his seat and paper, but ^'as no longer interested 
in its news. He was thinking of Philip Bilter's determination. It 
was curious that he should go to StemwelL Everything seemed 
to centre about that place. There he had seen Lily Vevere for 
the first time. There he had — ^but it was of no use to carry his 
mind farther in that direction. Remembering what Bilter had 
said, he recalled the words that since he had been advised by 
Grains his life had been better. What an influence for the right 
Tommy had over those with whom he came into intimate contact. 
He was certainly one of the best fellows that ever lived. He had 
said truly that once in each man's life comes a time when he must 
definitely decide under which king he will serve — whether under 
Ormuzd or Akriman. Frederick often recalled that conversation 
and the encouragement then received. Much of his life had been 
wasted, some of it evil ; but the few words spoken at the right 
time, the haunting vision of a pure, sweet face sufficed to draw 
him from mud to solid ground. He had chosen his sovereign and 
felt so strong in his resolutions that he could not conceive their 
melting before any fire. He smiled as he half-consciously imi- 
tated the whistle of the evilly-disposed parrot. It was droll that 
the bird should have selected that particular strain. Frederick 
whistled it under his breath but with a difference of speUii^: 
Lily — Lily — lillibullero. 

But Grains did not come. The hands of the clock crept 
slowly onward, the streets were filled with people going from 
their day's work, evening dropped as though the sun were turned 
off like gas in a theatre, and the lamps began to pop up their 
heads of fiame from the level of circumambient darkness, but 
Tommy came not. Frederick looked at his watch : he had only 
time to dine and be at his political meeting just before its com- 
mencement. Going into the counting-room of the Globular, he 
wrote a line to Tommy, asking him to wait so they mig^t go up 
town together, and then went to his dinner. The meeting was 
in Brooklyn or he might have stopped at Frank's to learn the news. 

In the mean time Philip Bilter was in the evening express, 
travelling towards Stemwell at the rate of thirty miles an hour. 
Although his action had been sudden, it was the result of a long 
and seriously considered determination. It was a (act that he 
could live with his mother no longer. In describing his home to 
Ba)*ner he had omitted many unpleasant details. She had never 
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even pretended to give the least consideration to either his com- 
fort or convenience, and he foresaw plainly that did he not leave 
the Globular office voluntarily, he would speedily be discharged. 
As her fulminating fuliginous pronunciamento approaq^ed com- 
pletion he knew that the old story would be repeated. She would 
make a descent upon the office, insist upon his coming with her 
to the managing editor, demand the publication of her document, 
and, upon that demand being refused — as would certainly happen, 
for when he had last seen the manuscript it was lengthy enough 
to fill a complete page of the paper — hoist the black flag and 
hale him under it. The result would be an immediate dismissal. 
He congratulated himself upon leaving in time to avoid such a scene» 
and particularly upon the fortunate arrangement he had been able 
to effect v^dth Mr. Saxton. 

When he told his mother that afternoon that he was going out 
of town she merely responded that he knew his own business 
best, and had given him her hand carelessly while digressing 
into a statement of her Wrongs. Shaking hands was the utmost 
familiarity that ever passed between this mother and son ; kissing 
or embracing being totally unknown to either, and Mrs. Bilter 
condemning it not only in the abstract but also in the concrete as 
unworthy the dignified position she labored to attain. 

Before taking his stage to the station, Philip's last visit was to 
his constant friend, Mr. Snoggles. He found the old man giving 
an extra touch to the pointed ears of the representation of our an- 
thropoidal ancestor, which was finally completed to the satisfaction 
of its owner. To him Philip told substantially what he had already 
narrated to Frederick Bayner of his reasons for departure. 

" Well, Phil," said Mr. Snoggles cheerily, " I g^ess it's about 
the best thing you could do. You don't feel very good now, an* 
if you staid here you might git into bad company an' go to pot, 
'Sides, that's a bully chance you've got about writin' letters. 
Lordy ! you'd oughter make a big thing out o' them." 

" I shall try," said Philip resolutely. " It will not be my fault 
if I do not succeed. But there is something I wanted to speak to 
you about." 

" Out with it, my boy. Let's hear what you Ve got to say." 

"It is about my mother," said Philip after a pause, his better 
feelings getting the upper hand of his notions. *' You know her-^ 
have been to the house, I believe." 

13* 
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" Know her ! " exclaimed Mr. Snoggles enthusiastically. " Why, 
I know her just like a book, an' she knows me, too ; thinks I'm one 
o' the gayest philosophers there is out." 

" Will you go to see her once in a while, and let me know how 
she is getting on ? I cannot imagine how she will live now, and 
if she is in any serious trouble telegraph me." 

** Never you fear. I'll keep watch, and everything 'U go as 
straight as a line." 

Mr. Snoggles would not allow his visitor to depart until they 
had each emptied a glass of bier to the health of the new corre- 
spondent of the Globular t with hearty wishes as to liis success in 
achieving reputation 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

A Tempestuous Teapot. 

HARRIET was not the person to postpone what she had once 
resolved upon doing. To repay her sister's insinuations 
against Lily, she had determined that Mr. Joles should become a 
victim to the bow of her mouth and the spear of her eyes. She 
knew pretty well the difficulty of ensnaring a man so much run 
after by the younger ladies of his congregation as was the fash- 
ionable ritualistic clergyman, but still considered that she would 
be easily able to make him transfer his allegiance to her from 
Eliza. In the first place, she was prettier than her sister; that 
was a fact which could be ascertained by the exercise of a very 
small allowance of vanity. Then, she could talk about nearly all 
subjects which were of daily prominence in a lively, entertaining 
fashion ; whereas Eliza for the most part confined herself to such 
topics as the aesthetics of candlesticks — ^very interesting, but apt to 
become slightly monotonous after a while. Harriet did not rea- 
son out her advantages one by one, but rather comprehended them 
in a single rapid glance as Napoleon may have surveyed his artil- 
lery before the battle of Leipsic, noting it complacently and obsening 
it closely only where a weak spot appeared. Above all, she pos- 
sessed the great secret of success — a steady determination to win. 
Inspired with these ideas and flushed with anticipations of her 
coming triumph, Harriet began operations on the very evening of 
the day when she had resolved upon her course. Mr. Joles hap- 
pened to call that night, as he did several times every week, but 
instead of withdrawing into the back parlor and leaving the front 
parlor to him and Eliza, after her custom, Harriet stood her ground, 
or, more correctly, kept her chair, interrupting the t6te*i-t6te. 
Eliza made small attempt to conceal her annoyance at Harriet's 
not only remaining but assuming a sprightly share of the talk. At 
length she said with dry asperity : 
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" Harriet, dear, won't you please play that arrangement of 
Tannhauser you were practising the other day ? I should like to 
hear it." 

" Please do," added Mr. Joles, beaming upon her, quite grati- 
fied at the unaccustomed attention she paid him. 

•• Certainly," said Harriet rising and turning partly around so 
as to wink wickedly at her sister ; •• with alt the pleasure imagi- 
nable. Come, Mr. Joles, you must turn over the leaves for me." 

She carried him away to the piano and kept him there, making 
the merest pretence of playing by occasionally running her fingers 
idly over the keys while sustaining a busy conversation with the j 

captured clergyman. 

Eliza remained discomfited upon the sofa where they left her, 
watching Harriet upon the piano stool, and the lean, black-coated 
figure bending over her. She was in no wise smitten with the 
Rev. Mr. Joles, but none the less felt exceedingly disgusted at 
Harriet's bold appropriation of what she had come to look upon 
as her own especial property. She was not of a nature to fall in 
love either readily or intently. Her character was too introspec- 
tive ; she was too fond of pampering her mind with factitious sen- 
timents for it to be susceptible to any healthy impression. She 
was in the habit of investing her male acquaintance with a cer- 
tain sickly platonism, vapid and unreal as her fanciful religiosity. 
She lived in an atmosphere of her own imagining. Like only too 
many other girls, given to introspection, who have plenty of waste 
time upon their hands, she fell into the error of mistaking her sym- 
pathies for feelings, her sensations for emotions, and her apprecia- 
tive faculty for repressed creativeness. Though surrounded with 
all to make her happy, a luxurious house, an indulgent father, and 
a sister who at bottom really loved her, she was fond of thinking 
herself unhappy ; of thinking with a curious satisfaction that she 
was misunderstood, unappreciated— cherishing these two words as 
though they did not possess the power to expand and destroy home 
comfort for her as they have done for others. This morbid self- 
consciousness often with women in our high-strung climate 
develops into a nervous disease ; the sufferer never being able to 
divest herself of an intense idea of personality, fancying that the 
eyes of all in the room are upon her at every moment, that their 
owners are internally commenting upon her appearance, criticis- 
ing her dress, her hair, her motions, her each word. Eliza had 
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not yet reached this doleful extremity, but was on the high road 
towards it. And this bent to her character was fostered rather 
than checked by assiduous attendance upon church. Oblivious to 
all that is really beautiful and good in what is known as ritualism, 
not knowing or forgetting that the pure-minded enthusiasts who 
started the " Oxford movement " had for their objective point a 
return to the more earnest faith and deeper belief of older times — 
as well as its moral subjection and intellectual fogginess — she 
thought of nothing but the externals. Though she would have made 
herself ill sooner than eat meat on a Friday, she never dreamed 
of fasting from a new bonnet. She was liberal in her charity — for 
it required no greater effort than that of asking her father for 
money ; she was constant in church-going — for she had nothing 
to do at home ; she was scrupulous in her observance of saints' 
days — for they gave her something to think about. The most 
curious trait in her character was that she had no idea of being a 
humbug ; she fully believed in herself, and, though at intervals a 
transient gleam of the truth would come to her, she thought on 
the whole that she differed from other girls only in a greater 
development of the spiritual and reflective qualities. The reflec- 
tion that she was thinking only as hundreds have thought, passing 
through the same mental phases, would have dissipated these 
fancies like a soap-bubble. 

She made little effort to repress these traits, which our puritan 
predecessors were in the habit of distinguishing by one compre- 
hensive term — the old Adam. It was easier to read pious books 
than withhold an ill-natured remark ; less annoying to sometimes 
wear a little cross having a few sharp points on the under side 
than to appear in public in an old bonnet. Reflections upon her 
ideas were rather agreeable than otherwise, since they inspired 
her with a complacent feeling of disdain for their authors which 
she considered herself justified in indulging. But reflections upon 
her dress, particularly if the reflections were correct as to oddity 
of fashion or age of style, would have rendered her unhappy for a 
week. A new dress and bonnet, embodying the latest freak of 
fashion, more than consoled her for the semi-contempt of mental 
peculiarities which she found no difficulty in shaping into a com- 
pliment. 

Still, she could not in the strict meaning of the word be called 
selfish ; she rather shared the common fault of so considering her- 
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self that all others appeared dwarfed. Their interests, feelings, 
emotions might perhaps be of importance to them ; but hers were 
so much more worthy of attention that it needed no effort for her 
to regard herself as the centre of her social solar system. 

So habituated to esteem herself, and having, moreover, very 
clearly defined ideas upon the rights of elder sisters, she was quite 
discomfited at the sudden flank movement by which Mr. Joles had 
been hurried into the lines of the enemy. For some fifteen or 
twenty minutes she sat quiet with what she imagined an expres- 
sion of dignified forbearance, but which Harriet, looking slyly 
from the comers of her eyes, took to be one of sulkiness — so liable 
are we all to error. But as Eliza saw no sign of the colloquy at 
the piano coming to an end, she arose to join her sister and the 
clergyman. 

•* Oh, Eliza," said Harriet as she came towards them, "you 
don't know what interesting things Mr. Joles has been telling me. 
He was describing the dissenters and saying how many of them 
there were in New York. Isn't it funny that we should have dis- 
senters where there is no established church ? " 

Eliza smiled superior, arching her eyebrows as one who pities 
ignorance but is too polite to rebuke it ; then said coolly : 

" You must have enough music by this time, Mr. Joles. Will 
you not now tell me about the new guild you are forming ? " 

Of course the clergyman could do nothing less than comply, 
especially as he expected a liberal subscription from Mr. Wharton, 
and so the former places in the front parlor were resumed. 

Eliza tried by all means possible to edge her sister out of the 
conversation, after the frequently successful manner of plainly 
ignoring the unwelcome third person. Although Harriet strug- 
gled bravely against the wet sponge which continually wiped out 
her remarks, she would have succumbed in a short time had not 
Mr. Joles inadvertently as often come to her rescue. He perceived | 

nothing of the internecine warfare going on under his nose. All 
that his social strabismus allowed him to notice was that two young 
and pretty girls were talking to him and apparently listening to 
his speeches as though he were their guiding philosophic friend; 
that the one had the more technical church knowledg£ and the 
other the better conversational ability. He was more taken by 
Harriet, shifting about from one topic to another, flying off at a 
tangent, following any will-o'-the-wisp notion which happened to 
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come into her mind, than by Eliza's prosaic method of keeping to 
the matter in hand and, like a tight-rope dancer, preserving an 
elaborately correct balance. 

Thus the evening passed. When Mr. Joles took his leave he 
shook hands warmly with Harriet and hoped that he should see 
her at his church during the week. 

No sooner had the street door closed behind him than Harriet 
leaned back in her chair and laughed heartily. 

" I hope he will see me at his church," she said. " Does he 
suppose that I am going to any of his preposterous early services* 
I wonder ? " 

" You certainly gave him every reason to think that you liked 
him extremely," said Eliza dryly. 

" So I do. The parson's quite a nice little fellow, after all," 
continued Harriet, using words and a tone ^hich she justly calcu- 
lated would exasperate her sister. " I did not give him credit for 
having so much ' savey,' as Cray says." 

" In speaking of the church, Harriet, and of those who belong 
to it," Eliza retorted, determined to remain cool, " I would at 
least endeavor to dispense with slang. And since you refer to 
Mr. Rolm, I should think he would be hardly pleased at youi 
making so much of Father Joles." 

" Pooh," said Harriet, tossing her head ; •* Cray is too confiding 
to imagine that / could do anything not just right." 

After this the two sisters rubbed cheeks, the sororial style of 
kissing, and departed to their respective rooms, Harriet very well 
satisfied with her first evening's experience of Mr. Joles. 

In the course of two or three days he again called, and again 
Harriet perversely refused to make herself a dummy agreeable to 
Eliza by going to the piano, but substantially repeated the formei 
performance. Like the ingenious busy bee, she so neatly spread 
her wax to hinder Mr. Joles from deserting her, that no manoeu- 
vres Eliza was able to direct could withdraw him from what was 
rapidly becoming the witchery of her smiles and conversation. 
Eliza was too self-contained to allow her sister the triumph of 
witnessing the mortification she experienced at seeing her fancied 
empire fade like a dissolving view. This mortification in no degree 
arose from regarding the clergyman with feelings other than those 
of cool, friendly liking ; but from a perception and enforced recog- 
nition of the fact that what she had always looked down upon as 
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mere trifling accomplishmentis, worldly attractions, should not 
only prevail over her serious and — as she thought — ^better stored 
mind, but should also have sufficient weight with Mr. Joles to 
make him abandon instructive conversation for frivolous empti- 
ness. She began to have lengthy discussions with herself upon 
the advisability of becoming a Roman Catholic ; of joining a 
church where the priests do not flirt nor can sisters carry away 
spiritual advisers. 

** I never thought that Father Joles was so light-minded," she 
mused, *' that he could prefer hearing of the new opera to speak- 
ing of the debates in England upon the Athanasian Creed." 

Mr. Joles was every day getting nearer a condition to meta- 
phorically lay himself at Harriet's feet. She expressed her oppo- 
sition to celibacy of the clergy, to which he had previously given 
a strenuous support, and now took a mischievous gratification in 
noticing that his doctrinal allegiance decidedly wavered. It really 
seemed as though a little more judicious angling would bring him 
out of the brook of opinion altogether and land him upon the 
ground, there to be placed in whatever party-colored basket Har- 
riet might determine. 

If Cray Rolm had been in the city, Eliza could easily have 
turned the tables. But he was unluckily off duck-shooting in 
Canada, and so she could but await his arrival in hopes that 
jealousy might then stir into storm the usually placid and un- 
ruffled surface of his affections. 

About the latter part of October, Rolm returned, flushed with 
sport and a large bag of birds. 

In the evening he called at Mr. Wharton's to narrate his 
exploits, and was in the midst of an involved account of how he 
had seen the wonderful sight of a dozen black duck in one flock 
and had secured five of them with two barrels — when the front 
door was opened and Mr. Joles came in. The two gentlemen 
were introduced, and then Eliza said quietly : 

"You need not forego your usual " — with si slight emphasis — 
" t6te-i-t6te with Mr. Joles, Harriet. I have no doubt that Mr. 
Rolm will be good enough to entertain me." 

Mr. Rolm's face at this speech indicated a very lively disincli- 
nation to be good in any manner. Instead of answering, he eyed 
Harriet and the clergyman ; whereupon she, of course, rose and 
crossed to a sofa at the end of the room, saying : 
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" Come, Mr. Joles, sit here. I want you to tell me some more 
about what you saw in Germany." 

Eliza began a conversation with Rolm. 

" Do you not find it very fatiguing to get up before sunrise 
when you are hunting?*' she asked, innocently ignoring the 
change. 

" No ; it's not half so tiresome as staying up until morning. 
But, I say," and he lowered his voice, ** who is that parson ? " 

" Only Harriet's latest victim." 

" Has he been coming here much ? " 

Eliza hardly relished this style of cross-examination, but an- 
swered blandly : 

" Oh, yes ; frequently ; four or five times a week." 

The luckless lover's countenance was a fine illustration of 
Collins' celebrated ode as he glanced to where Harriet was touch- 
ing off Mr. Joles as though he were a Catherine wheel, mak- 
ing him to shine with much spluttering brilliancy. Rolm's jaw 
dropped ; he looked as despondent as if he had lived on railroad 
restaurant fare during his entire absence. At the same time his 
face clouded ; evidently his mental barometer was veering around 
to the point marked stormy. 

Eliza tried hard to keep the conversational shuttlecock in the 
air, but despite her best efforts it continually fell to the ground. 
She was a good battledoor, but Rolm, as he himself would have 
acknowledged with that ingenuous use of slang so pleasing in the 
New York youth, " couldn't pan out worth a cent." 

Yet she persevered. 

*' It must be hardly a pleasant change from a comfortable 
house to sleeping in the woods on spruce branches and rubber 
blanket." 

"Spruce makes the best bed I ever had," replied poor Rolm, 
vaguely conscious that he was not fulfilling the duty of a young 
man's evening call. " Do they always go off in a comer that 
way?" 

" Usually. How many ducks did your companions obtain ? " 

" I don't know— What do they talk about ? " 

" How can I tell ? " And Eliza opened her eyes. 

•* Why, of course you know what a fellow says when he's 
spoony," answered Rolm, irritated at what he considered an at- 
tempt at playing demure ignorance. 
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Eliza laughed. " Thank you for the implied compliment ; but 
if I am not mistaken you have had some experience in that line 
yourself." 

" Well, it's different with me," said Rolm, extracting a faint 
consolation from his wor^s. " I'm a man, you see ; but he — ^why " 
— contemptuously — "he's only a parson." " 

" I consider a clergyman fully the equal of any man and supe- 
rior to most," said Eliza, straightening herself and drawing her 
head down upon her neck. 

'* Oh, I didn't mean that, you know," apologized Rolm humbly, 
perceiving his mistake. *' But then, you know, it isn't the right 
thing for parsons to be running 'round after girls and being sweet 
on them. Is it now ? " he concluded pleadingly. 

Eliza's rebuking dignity vanished. " That depends, Mr. Rolm, 
very much upon individual opinions as to whether clergymen should 
marry or not." 

" Do you know what this one thinks about it ? " 

Rolm asked the question tremblingly, hesitatingly. He had no 
doubt but that Harriet would discard him at a moment's notice, 
should the fancy seize her. It was only by almost servile obe- 
dience to her caprices that he had obtained in her affections what 
little place he there owned. He thought, and with justice, that 
she resembled a cat in disposition to scratch if the fur were rubbed 
the wrong way, and therefore stroked her feelings with continual 
apprehension of a sudden claw. But never before had he been 
treated in this manner ; never before had Harriet given him an 
open cut direct by leaving him immediately upon the entrance of 
another. Not alone was Rolm smitten in his affections ; he was 
wounded in his sensibility at Harriet's apparent indifference. It 
was hard that he should be thus flouted after his patient servitude ; 
very hard, so he told himself, vowing that he would speedily have 
an explanation. 

As he sat in silence watching with uneasy eyes Mr. Joles and 
4ier sister, Eliza readily interpreted the changes which passed over 
his countenance. She saw that Harriet could not relieve herself 
without difficulty from the truthfulness of the charge that she had 
wilfully played with either Mr. Joles or Rolm. Since Harriet had 
always professed herself of the belief that men are so far different 
from pianos that they should be played upon only at rare intervals, 
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Eliza enjoyed by anticipation the delight one woman feels in prov- 
ing another a flirt and coquette. 

** When's the fellow going ? " asked Rolm abruptly. 

Eliza looked at him gravely. 

" Do you mean Mr. Joles ? " 

[* Of course. Confound him ! I wish I had him out in the 
woods. Do you think he will stay much longer ? " 

'• He is often quite late." 

Rolm rose and hurried away, merely bowing to the sisters and 
bestowing upon the clergyman only a slight nod. 

Early the next afternoon he called, and sent up his card to 
Harriet. Coming down, she was surprised to see him looking as 
if he had not slept during the preceding night ; surprised and sorr)% 
since her liking for him had deeper foundations than she knew. 
It was like a tree, the far-reaching growth of whose roots is only 
noticeable when an attempt is made to transplant it. She really 
had quite an amount of affection for the tender-hearted young fel- 
low who did all her behests so unquestioningly, and who, despite 
his slang, was as chivalric in his love for her as could be expected 
from any modem Bayard. 

" Why, Cray," she exclaimed, " what is the matter with you ? 
You look very badly." 

There was a touch of true concern in her voice as the reflec- 
tion occurred to her that her flirtation might have driven him to 
pass the night as too many of his friends were in the habit of 
doing. 

" I look badly," he echoed gloomily. " I should think I ought 
— it's the way I feel." 

" What has affected you so unpleasantly ? " she asked, unable 
to control her habit of addressing him. " 1 hope your breakfast 
was good." 

His only answer was to start from the chair and pace up and 
down the parlor. 

" Don't do that," she cried. " You make me nervous." 

He halted, and stood leaning against the mantel-piece, furious 
at himself for not speaking and yet unable to find words sufficiently 
expressive of his emotions. Like all young men he was of the firm 
opinion that no one had ever before felt, that no one had ever 
before suffered as he suffered; that Prometheus was nothing to 
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him, and that the torture of Marsyas should not be mentioned in 
the same breath with his. 

Lifting his eyes from an elaborate study of the carpet pattern, 
he saw Harriet watching him with an amused expression. 

"Come," she said, "sit down here on the sofa and tell me 
what is the matter." 

Drawing aside her spreading skirts, she made room for him, 
so close that he could look clearly into her soft eyes, inhale the 
faint perfume emanating from her — in a word, become perfectly 
subject to the magnetic battery. 

The propinquity affected him profoundly, and at the same time 
furnished him with words. 

" Oh, Miss Harriet," he exclaimed, " I know just as well as 
you do that I ain't worth much, but that don't prevent my feeling 
very badly when you are not as you used to be to me. Last night 
I came here, fresh from having a first-rate time, to tell you all 
about it. And then, as soon as that parson came in, you went 
right off with him, and didn't give me another show all the 
evening." 

" I must be polite to visitors " she said. " Besides, you know, 
Cray, that although I like you very much, I want, once in a while, 
to talk to some one else." 

"Yes, yes," he said impatiently. "But talking is a different 
thing from a regular t^te-M^te. Come, now. Miss Harriet, you 
know that I love you — ," He hesitated, astonished at his audacity 
in having at last said the words he had many months been trying 
to utter. 

Harriet took the sudden disclosure quietly, turning her eyes 
upon him. 

" You know it," he went on boldly ; " must have known it a 
long time ; so why won't you just be engaged, and then I needn't 
bother any more about what fellows you talk to ? " ^' 

" If I were to say I would marry you," asked Harriet gravely, 
" do you mean that I could have long conversations with Mr. Joles 
whenever I wished ? " 

" Well, not him — anybody else." 

•* And be perfectly free as I always have been ? " 

"Oh, yes." •■ 

** And that you will not trouble me by dangling about ^(**^ 
ever I go?" 
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" Of course not," his features taking a look of lofty contempt ; 
" you don't suppose I'd ' spoon,' do you ? " 

" Will you promise all that ? " 

" Yes ; anything you like ; " his face lighting up as if the gas 
had been turned on inside. 

" Well, then," she said slowly, " since I can do just as I please, 
and be exactly as I am now, I really think that upon the whole — " 
he tried to take her hand, but she withdrew it saying, " not yet — 
I really think that on the whole I will not'* 

The gas was turned out ; his face was in utter darkness. 

" You foolish Cray," she said half-laughing and rising ; " dont 
you understand that if I were engaged I should want you about 
me all the time ; that I should be angry if you did not care to 
whom I talked or how long?" 

Poor Rolm was very crestfallen, but his honest nature was 
keenly touched by this last stroke. 

" Harriet," he said, also rising and standing near her, his eyes 
growing moist, though he blinked furiously ; " I said yes to all 
your questions because I would cut myself into little pieces to 
please you. By what I felt last night when you would hardly 
notice me, I can guess what I should feel were you to do as you 
said. But, provided you wished it, I should try and endure it. 
Still, I thought that you had some regard for me — " 

" How do you know that I have not ? " 

•* You said so." 

" Never I " 

The gas-work produced another illumination, and Cray made 
another dash for her hand, like a hungry dog after a bone. 

" Wait, wait," said Harriet, stepping back. " Do not be so 
fast. I do like you a little, a very, very tiny little, and if you are a 
good boy I may like you more. But you must be nice, and not 
jealous of every one." 

" The idea of my being jealous ! Will you send Joles away the 
next time he comes ? " 

" I'll think about it." 

When Eliza came down stairs to dinner she found Harriet and 
Cray still in the front parlor ; from which occurrence she made the 
sage deduction that Father Joles would now return to his former 
allegiance. How the deserter should be received was a question 
for further consideration. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Mr. Snoggles Recants. 

THE anthropoidal ancestor was as last finished, and Mr. Snog- 
gles stood surveying it in a complacent ecstasy of admiration ; 
his head thrown back, his mouth wide open and his hands in his 
pockets. The alterations insisted upon by the hypercritical show- 
man had been successfully carried out ; the rudimentary tail was 
plainly apparent, and the pointed ears almost sharp enough to 
prick an unwary finger. In every respect the monster was now 
complete enough to more than fulfil the wishes of its owner by 
furnishing a capital argumentum ad hominem against the develop- 
ment theory, since all would repudiate strenuously any idea of de- 
scent from such an animal. 

But, during the time that Mr. Snoggles had been engaged upon 
this glorious piece of workmanship, his business had sadly de- 
creased. So absorbed was he in his occupation of restoring the 
missing link, that the jobs by which he was accustonied to earn 
his livelihood had been turned over to his assistant, Zachariah, in 
order that he might undisturbed give his whole mind to the af&ir. 
By this, two rather unexpected results were obtained, neither of 
which met the approbation of customers. The job in question was 
never ready at the appointed time, and when ready was of a kind 
to call forth comments more energetic than complimentary, and 
vows of never coming near the shop again. As custom declined, 
Zachariah, both to keep his hand in and to acquire more facility, 
essa\-ed restuffing the specimens in the window. After a month's 
practice u|x>n them, that unfortunate ornithological collection 
exhibited worse signs of deformity and more wonderful contor- 
tions than had ever before attracted the gaze of the neighborhood. 
Where the binis had prexiously looked merely malformed they 
now appeared as though passing through all the stages of delirium 
tremens* from incipient croziness down to raving mar^n^^s ; they 
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were rickety, lopsided, leaning against each other heavily, and the 
greater number had their heads cocked on one side with anything 
but an engaging leer. The climax was one day attained by the 
display of a mouldy owl, possessing such an extraordinarily hide- 
ous demeanor that, like vice, to be hated it needed but to be seen. 
The wild newsboys shrank in terror from its contemplation, though 
a fearful fascination seemed to attract them to its vicinity, flatten- 
ing their noses against the glass. Nurses carrying susceptible 
babies would cross to the opposite side of the street. So soon as 
noticed, Snoggles removed the frightful image, but, unfortunately, 
not before it had been seen by the principal customer — the proprie- 
tor of an up-town museum — who turned away without entering, 
thinking that the bird-stuffer must have gone mad. Very little 
suffices to break up such a business, supported almost entirely by 
some dozen people only, and so a few weeks saw Mr. Snoggles' 
trade dispersed to the winds and his clients to other places. 
Absorbed in the ape, he gave little attention to it at first, and even 
now hardly recognized the fact. 

For fully twenty minutes he stood proudly surveying his handi- 
work, thinking it an admirable thing and himself extremely clever. 
Then, without changing his position, he called : 

" Zack." 

In answer to the summons, Zachariah came shambling out 
from the little room in the rear where, like his master, he had 
been rapturously gazing upon his handiwork as manifested in the 
mouldy owl. 

" There, 2^ck," cried Mr. Snoggles, thrusting his hands yet 
deeper into his pockets, and settling his head down upon his shoul- 
ders. " What do you think of that for an anthrop — anthrop — o— 
morphous ancestor ? " He was not quite sure of the word, and so 
brought it out with an air of defiance as if to challenge correction. 

" Well, Mr. Snoggles," said Zack slowly through his nose, 
after his wont, " you know that I ain't no infidel, an' so I don't 
think much of him." 

" You're a donkey, Zack, and can't tell a good job when you 
see it." 

" Maybe ; but anyhow I ain't no infidel, and I ain't a-goin* 
to believe that I come from any such a lookin' thing as that 
there." 

Ever since the beginning of the work upon this artistic speci- 
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men, Zachariah h^d never lost an opportunity to inform all visitors 
that he was free from any tinge of infidelity, and to entice his 
master into a theological controversy ; but this time his words 
failed to obtain a result. After a few more moments of contem- 
plation, Mr. Snoggles said : 

** Zack, I wish you'd go around to the Globular office and see 
if Mr. Grains is there." 

" There ain't no use in goin'. Haven't I been there twice 
this week a'ready? " 

'* Never mind ; try it again. If you find him, ask him to come 
and see me." 

Grumblingly putting on a dilapidated beaver hat, Zack slouched 
out into the street, walking as though his joints were dislocated 
like those of a pre-Raphaelite saint 

In a short time a measured heavy step was heard approaching, 
distinctly sounding on the quiet pavement, then the latch was 
lifted and Tommy Grains entered. 

It was almost a month since the death of Little Silva. 

His face at first sight looked greatly changed, yet, upon a 
closer inspection, no definable alteration could be perceived. { 
Only a careful physiognomist would have noticed that its lines 
were now turned down instead of curving up as before. His eyes 
were, so to speak, veiled ; as if a faint haze hung over them, hid- 
ing their meaning from sight. He was like his former self, and 
yet strangely unlike — an alteration too slight to be put into words 
and which seemed to vanish when searching for its details. To 
make a fanciful comparison, there was a shade upon him as there 
is a shade upon a landscape when a filmy cloud, scarce to be seen 
by gazing eye, passes between it and the sun. When he spoke, 
the alteration was more apparent. The resonance had gone 
from his voice ; it was still clear, but lacked its old hearty round- 
ness. 

He returned Mr. Snoggles' salutation, and informed him that 
Zachariah had departed up town for some unknown reason. 

"/ know what he's gone for," said Mr. Snoggles. "He's 
gone to get rid of any more work — he's the laziest cuss you ever 
see. But, look here, Mr. Grains, I want to show you the ape, 
now that I've got him all right. Just wait a minute, till I light 
the lamp." 

Some illumination was indeed necessary, for the twilight had 
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turned into darkness with nearly pantomimic rapidity. While 
striking match after match which either broke or failed to ignite 
with exasperating regularity, the artist in stuffing continued : 

" I've sent around before to see you, Mr. Grains, but they said 
you was away. Been out of town ? '* 

" Yes,*' said Tommy ; " I have been out of town ; I have been 
in the country." 

" Ah, bully place the country is. Taking a holiday, I s'pose." 

" Yes," in a lower tone, after a pause. " I have been taking a 
holiday, a rest from — thinking." 

" It's a good thing to stop thinking once in a while," said Mr. 
Snoggles, with the air of one who knew whereof he spoke. " Braces 
a man up first-rate, it does. Why, Mr. Grains," he exclaimed, 
as finding a match more docile than the others he succeeded in 
obtaining a light, "you look changed. Ain't anything wrong, I 
hope ? " 

" Am I changed ? " asked Tommy, disregarding the question. 

" Well," was the reflective reply, " I don't know as you're ex- 
actly changed, but you seem kind o' tired, sort of worn out." 

" I am worn out," said Tommy briefly ; adding with a sudden 
transition of both tone and manner, '* Come, let me see your mar- 
vellous piece of handicraft." 

As Mr. Snoggles held the lamp on high its yellow rays fell in 
fantastic masses upon the sombre dark-brown shape ; they ap- 
peared to float and flicker over it, causing it to assume a weird, 
uncouth look as it towered in relief against the shadowy back* 
ground. 

"Curious, that we should come from an animal like that," said 
Mr. Snoggles musingly, his head very much on one side. 

Was it a trembling of his hand that diverted the light, or was 
it merely a fancy of Tommy's that the misshapen features seemed 
to contract into a derisive grin ? 

"Very curious," he murmured under his breath. " Very curi- 
ous — God help us ! " 

Turning abruptly away he walked tp the mantel-piece and 
stood there with his arm upon it. Mr. Snoggles placed the lamp 
upon the table, and busied himself with concealing as much as 
possible the evidences of his day's work. The result was moved 
into its usual comer, whence it glowered malignantly, as if dis- 
gusted at its subordination. 

14 
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" There," exclaimed the proprietor, wiping his forehead with a 
.blue silk handkerchief tastefully variegated with numerous green 
spots. ** There ! I guess we'll do for the evening now. I expect 
another visitor before long. You've heard of her, I guess." 

** Who is she ? " asked Tommy, rousing himself from a partial 
revery to simulate a show of interest. 

** Mrs. Bilter." 

•* Mrs. Bilter," Grains repeated, requiring no effort now to be- 
come aroused. " Is she a friend of yours ? " 

** Yes," said Mr. Snoggles modestly, conscious of the honor he 
enjoyed, sitting down by the table. " Funny, isn't it ? But I'll 
tell you how it happened. You see, when you asked me a while 
ago to go up there and find out what she wanted to say to — to— 
who was it now ? '* 

" Never mind," said Tommy's clear low voice, his eyes study- 
ing the ragged matting. " I remember the occasion." 

" Well, you see," resumed Mr. Snoggles cheerfully, his face in 
quite a glow between the conflicting emotions of self-importance 
and modesty, " I went there, and put myself up for a regular 
reformer ; talked about bustin' the banks and hang^n' the Uoated 
aristocrats just like any of *em. Oh, I gave it to her strong, I tcD 
you. Well, she swallowed it all and thought me a first-class speaker. 
Then, you know, they had a big meeting afterwards, and a big row, 
too ; raised the deuce and turned Mrs. Bilter out ; told her she was 
too old and all that sort o' thing. The free-lovers was too many 
for her. They've got the upper hand now, and 'cause she wouldn't 
preach their ideas — principles tAey call 'em, phew ! " — and he spat 
upon the floor as a slight indication of his contempt — " they run 
her out altogether. Well, I felt kind o' sorry for her and went 
there again, and mighty glad she was to see me. Said I was a 
friend in need an' so of course a friend indeed. That's what 
always g^ts women — sympathy. I didn't talk any reform that time, 
but pitched into 'em like fun. Well, the long and the short of it is 
that we became good friends. She'd tell me about her wrongs by 
the hour, an' I'd sit an' listen to 'em and sympathize with her just 
as much as she wanted. I tell you, it was good fun to abuse the 
reformers an' see how she'd join in an' agree with everything 1 
said about them." 

" But she did not alter her opinions, I presume," said Grains, 
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once more relapsed into his condition of semi-abstraction and 
once more intently studying the ragged matting. 

" Well/* said Mr, Snoggles shrewdly, " I guess she knows her 
mind now about as much as she ever did. You see, it's very hice 
to preach destruction an' that sort of thing, so long as you're 
head of the affair, but when people begin to destroy you, it's rather 
different. Leastways, that's about how it is with Mrs. Bilter. 
When she was leader an' had lots o' things to think about an' 
keep her busy, it was easy enough not to bother about her house 
or what her teachin's come to. But now that she's turned out, 
she's able to see a little clearer than she used." 

His explanation of what he supposed to be the distinguished 
reformer's present mental position was interrupted by the tinkle 
of a hoarse bell, which hung in such a draft that it seemed to have 
taken a severe cold. 

"That's her now, prob'ly," said Mr. Snoggles, going to the 
door. 

He returned followed by Mrs. Bilter; not the defiant, hard- 
eyed Mrs. Bilter of a few short months ago, ready to do combat 
for her ideas on an instant's notice, but a Mrs. Bilter careworn 
and humbled, with her strong eye softened as though brick were 
softened into clay. 

Seeing Tommy, she glanced at Mr. Snoggles inquiringly. 

" This is Mr. Grains," said he ; ** one of the Globular writers." 

" I believe I have seen you before," she remarked blandly, as 
Tommy raised his head without otherwise changing his position. 

" Once," he replied briefly. The word had a curious effect 
upon him, for something associated with it caused him to study 
the ragged matting still more intently. 

Mrs. Bilter took off her bonnet, laid aside a thin shawl, and 
sat by the side of the table, opposite to where Mr. Snoggles had 
resumed his chair. 

The flickering yellow light cast strange reflections upon the 
huge ape in the comer ; he seemed to roll his head sagaciously, 
to cast sly looks alternately upon the members of this little g^oup, 
the two seated and the one standing by the mantel-piece, his arm 
resting upon it and his eyes bent downward. 

" Did you not come to my house, Mr. Grains, during a meeting 
some time ago .? " asked Mrs. Bilter affably, desirous of cultivating 
a newspaper man. 
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" Yes," answered Tommy, raising his eyes quickly towards her 
countenance and then dropping them again. It might have been 
only a flicker of the lamp which made a sudden shadow seem to 
pass over his features. 

" I remember now," said Mrs. Bilter .with the manner of one 
who having searched for a clue has at length found it. " You 
came there to report the meeting and went out with Little Silva. 
It is very strange, but I have never seen her since then. Do you 
know where she is ? " 

Tommy again looked at her; the ape seemed to wink and 
grin in hideous joyousness. 

*• She was quite a friend of yours, I believe ? " he asked in a 
low, steady voice. 

" Yes," somewhat anxiously. 

** An intimate friend ? " 

" Yes," more anxiously. 

" One of your disciples — one of your followers ? " 

"Yes. Where is she?" 

" Dead. Dead and buried." 

" Dead ! " Mrs. Bilter recoiled in astonishment not unmixed 
with terror. " Dead — ^there must be some mistake." 

" Oh, there is no mistake. She was one of your friends — an 
intimate friend — a disciple, and you watched over her with such a 
cherishing care, guarded her with such a protecting tenderness 
that, but for the aid of a stranger, she would have died lonely and 
in poverty, suffering for even the merest necessities of life." 

Mrs. Bilter made a feeble gesture of dissent as her hands fell 
together in her lap in the manner common to women who feel 
themselves helpless. 

" By no assistance of yours was it that she was prevented from 
dying as a pauper dies ; by no aid of her trusted, valued friends 
were her last hours made more comfortable, or her hard pillow 
softened. A stranger took her in, sheltered her, protected her, and 
gave her that charitable love for which she was starving." 

Mrs. Biker's head sank forward; Mrs. Bilter's softened eyes 
softened yet more, and her twisting fingers seemed playing a game 
of cat's-cradle with invisible thread. 

"Yes," continued Tommy's even voice, though his hand had 
by this time moved so as to conceal his eyes. ** You taught the 
emancipation of women and she became emancipated ; you showed 
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the newer light and by it she walked ; you pointed out the goal 
towards which she should hasten, and hasten to it she did — to 
reach it and to die." 

The game of cat*s-cradle was progressing at a furious rate, so 
quickly that it would have been impossible to tell if the hands were 
playing correctly or cheating. 

Perhaps it was the flickering lamp which made the objects 
before Mrs. Biker's eyes waver and be seen through a mist. 

" Your admirable principles have conducted to shame and 
death a woman who was fitted for — who might have enjoyed " — 
his level voice quavered an instant ; the path was becoming rocky 
— " a life of happiness and of peace. Your noble schemes for the 
elevation of women have resulted in the degradation and wretched 
ending of a once "pure, good nature. 

" I feared what might happen," he continued musingly, " when 
I first learned into what company she had fallen, with whom she 
was associating; but I had faith in her, nor dreamed that she 
would so quickly prove false to herself. How could I tell that she 
would think herself in love ; how could I tell that this thought and 
your teachings would so work together as to cause her ruin and 
death ? But of the two, I hold your teachings the worse, and tell 
you plainly and in so many words, that you, you are responsible 
for the miserable death of Little Silva. Be satisfied with that ; 
your life has not been wasted ; you have fulfilled your mission." 

The game of cat's-cradle had stopped some moments ago, 
without any declaration of victory for either hand. Mrs. Biker's 
eyes had roved restlessly about the room, finding a sullen relief in 
resting upon the grimly contorted lips of the big ape. Her feet 
moved backwards and forwards upon the floor like the piston rods 
of a stationary steam-engine. 

Mr. Snoggles gazed at her with an air of the deepest interest, 
his eyes opened as wide as his mouth, and his shoulders hunched up 
nearly to his twitching ears. He was about to speak, but checked 
himself at the sound of her voice. 

"God knows, Mr. Grains," said the strong-minded woman 
mildly, " that if any act of mine could call Little Silva back to life, 
-.if there were anything I could do — " 

" She is best as she is." 
It may be, and yet — " 
There is nothing which you can do — now. How easy it is to 
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be sorry. How hard to so act that sorrow shall not come." He 
stopped short, looked at the matting as though seeking inspira- 
tion, then saying ** Good night " abruptly, was gone before they 
had time to utter a syllable. 

** Is it fair to blame me so ? " inquired Mrs. Bilter, as the sharp 
click-click of Tommy's boot-heels died away upon the pavement 
outside. 

** No, it is not fair," said Mr. Snoggles energetically, an odd 
light shining in his face. 

" I thought that would be your opinion," she said earnestly ; 
** for really I am not responsible for the errors of those who choose 
to adopt strange doctrines. Even though she was my friend, what 
right had I to interfere with her? It is not fair to hold me 
accountable for her mistakes, is it ? " 

*' No," said Mr. Snoggles again, more energetically, " no, it is 
not. Now, if she had been your child, for instance, and you had 
never taken the least notice of her ; if you had let her tumble up 
through life anyhow, without caring whether she was educated or 
not ; if you had never given her any sign of mother's love or 
mother's care ; if you had never made home a pleasant resort ; if 
you had never — " 

" Hush ! " cried Mrs. Bilter, rising impetuously and walking 
rapidly around the room. " Hush ! I have a child— a son." 

" Lor' now ; how curious," exclaimed Mr. Snoggles in an under- 
tone, turning so as to bestow upon the ape a wink of intense 
meaning. 

" Yes," she continued, walking with long, manlike strides. 
" I have a son ; a son whom I have neglected, to whom the streets 
have been a kinder home than that of my providing. How he has 
grown up, I know not ; what may be his tastes, his habits, his 
inclinations, I cannot tell. I know nothing about him." 

For the first time in her life probably this reflection came to 
her in its full force ; for the first time in her life she realized what 
it was for a mother to be so totally ignorant of her son, so apart 
from his life as to not even know his commonest likes or dislikes. 
She sat as suddenly as she had risen and clasped her hands before 
her eyes. They felt very dry and hot. 

As Mr. Snoggles turned from contemplating her to share his 
triumph with the ape, it seemed to him that the anthropoidal fea- 
tures glowered somewhat disconsolately at this exhibition of pure 
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and natural feeling. The reflection occurred to him that the ape 
grinned only when people were in trouble, and was gloomy when 
their better nature assumed its sway. This idea was so over- 
whelming as to almost stagger him for the moment. Seeing that 
Mrs. Biker had still her hands pressed to her eyes, oblivious of 
him and his movements, he took the lamp and placing himself in 
front of the ape surveyed it long and carefully. Yes. There could 
be no doubt about it. Just now, when Grains was speaking, the 
ape appeared gratified and grinning ; at present, when Mrs. Biker 
was experiencing the best emotions which had come to her for 
years, its countenance was sombre and vastly uglier that its 
maker's art had designed. Snoggles put down the lamp, and 
meandered thoughtfully around the ape. His mind was now 
made up. 

Whether his simple speech, following so closely upon Grains* 
more stinging words, had awakened responsive echoes in Mrs. 
Biker's mind, or whether both addresses were the formulation of 
what she thought spontaneously, will never be known ; but they 
affected her strongly, intensely. When she spoke it was in a 
voice so gentle that it astonished the listener. 

** I can see very many mistakes I have made in my career," 
she said mournfully. " Why my eyes should be opened to-night 
of all times I cannot imagine, but that they are opened I know." 

She spoke slowly, more as if thinking aloud than addressing 
any hearer, but Mr. Snoggles chose to consider himself bound 
to make a reply. 

" I know what's the matter," he said. " You see now for the 
first time what it amounts to when your doctrines are practised. 
Now, I'll tell you what I'll do, Mrs. Biker. You an' me's pretty 
good friends, so suppose we make a bargain. If you'll give up 
your women's-rights ideas, I'll give up believing in the anthrop — 
in the ape " — correcting himself quickly to hide the stumble — 
"and go back to plain old Adam and Eve. Will you do it? 
There must be something bad about this fellow, 'cause when 
things is all wrong he kind o* smiles, and when things is all right 
he looks kind o' glum and sour like. Say, is it a bargain ? " 

" Yes," said Mrs. Biker, and the odd compact was concluded ; 
she to do what she had been considering and he to allay what he 
deemed the prickings of an uneasy conscience. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 
Little Kay and the Splinter of Glass. 

TOMMY GRAINS had spoken only the truth in saying that 
Little Silva had been buried without the knowledge of any 
of her strong-minded friends ; though, had they known of her 
death, none but the professed free-lovers would have attended her 
funeral. The others, save Mrs. Bilter, would probably have kept 
carefully aloof, illogically blaming her deductions from their prem- 
ises. One of her sincerest mourners was the weary-eyed baby, 
which on the following day proved its sorrow by quietly closing its 
eyes and never opening them again. Buried in one g^ave, given 
a simple funeral, for which Grains insisted upon paying. Little 
Silva and her child passed away from sight, sinking to the repose 
for which she had so longed. 

Who were her parents ? Had she any relatives ? None 
knew. Frank always thought that when Tommy so suddenly 
disappeared from the city, he went to them and told the 
short, sad story of the brilliant writer's career; but she could 
learn nothing from him. He apparently had made a vow of 
silence upon the subject, and, after his return, staid only long 
enough for the funeral and then again vanished, reappearing to 
answer Mr. Snoggles' invitation. 

Leaving the bird-stuffer's shop. Tommy walked slowly up 
Broadway, revolving many things. To those of a reflective mind 
the sight of numbers of people — each constituent particle busy with 
his own concerns, and all animated by the bustling sense of 
importance a crowd calls forth — has in it a large share of pro- 
found melancholy. The stir, the confusion of individiialities is 
perplexing ; the appearance of so many, each intent upon some- 
thing personal, if not selfish, gives rise to thoughts quite the 
reverse of agreeable. But Tommy, although of a temperament 
which would have come under Burton's definition of the melan- 
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cholic, was no mourner over the frailties of human nature, con- 
sidering them rather with the kindly eye of one who can appreciate 
and make allowances. It was therefore in no gloomy state of mind 
that he reached Frank's studio, and, on entering, was ready to 
return warmly the warm greetings he received from the studio's 
proprietor and Frederick, who happened to be there by acci- 
dent, he said. Tommy looked at the accident, and thought it a 
very pretty one indeed. He had not seen Lily for several weeks, 
and then had looked upon her only casually, but as he now saw 
her it seemed to him that she was prettier than before ; that her 
cheeks had acquired a softer, richer color ; that a sweeter and 
deeper light shone from her clear eyes ; she appeared not older but 
matured. When her eyes glanced upon Frederick or when his 
rested upon her. Tommy imagined that he could read the secret 
of this change — a very open secret which all might see who 
chose, for Lily gave no thought to her emotion, so new and yet 
so familiar ; while Frederick, manlike, had not the slightest ob- 
jection that the whole world should know his sentiments. 

Tommy was given the place of honor upon the lounge — ^which 
was a perfect miracle of a lounge, inasmuch as though extremely 
old it had no daggers for the benefit of unwary backs — and a 
cigar. Thus provided for, he was invited to give an account of 
himself and explain where he had been lately. 

He took a few whiffs at the cigar before answering. 

" I have been in the Kaatskill Mountains," he said at length, 
sententiously ; ** playing bowls with Rip Van Winkle's friends, and 
associating with ghosts." 

They understood his humor and changed the subject, Fred- 
erick telling the literary news of the day, for Tommy, having 
returned that afternoon only, was on his way up town when meet- 
ing Mr. Snoggles' emissary at the Globular office. 

" So Bilter is at Stemwell as correspondent," he said. " I am 
glad that he obtained the opportunity. How does he avail himself 
of it?" 

"Very creditably," said Frederick. "His first two or three 
letters were crude in style ; though, as he managed to get hold of 
some good bit^of news, that had to be endured. But he has 
improved rapidly in his writing, and as his position enables him 
to get excellent information, he makes quite entertaining screeds." 

14* 
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" Do you still keep your eye on the brick-yard as Mr. Saxton 
advised ? " asked Frank. 

" Certainly. I expect a g^eat row there any day ; when it comes 
I am to do the fancy work— description and that sort of thing, 
you know — ^while Bilter looks out for the facts. By the way/* he 
continued, " there's something very strange about that business, 
for I had a private letter from Bilter the other day, in which he 
mentioned some curious circumstances. He says that only a 
small minority of the laborers really wish a strike, and even these 
have vague, unsatisfactory reasons for their action. The Six- 
Hour Law is a humbug, of course ; the demand for it conceals 
something that we cannot yet see. Bilter suspects, he tells me, that 
the strike, if it take place, will occur in the interest of the owner." 

"Excuse me, please," said Lily; "is it not growing rather 
dark?" 

It was not only growing rather dark, but had become so 
really, and Frank arose to light the gas. As she did so. Tommy 
remarked : 

" Now, Frank, I have two seats for Niblo's to-night if you 
would like to go." 

" Of course I should like to go," she exclaimed ; " but — " 

" Do not let that disturb you," said Frederick ; " if Miss Vevere 
does not object to my company I will stay here, for I am off duty 
to-night." 

Whether Miss Vevere objected or not might be judged from 
the smile which her soft eyes suggested as they looked at the 
speaker. 

** It was not you, young man, whom I was thinking of," said 
Frank ; " still, I will go." 

When they reached the theatre, she asked Tommy where were 
his tickets. 

" I have no tickets," he said calmly. 

" Didn't you tell me that you had two seats ? " 

" Yes, and didn't you see that I wanted to give those young 
people a show to be alone ? Let them have a fair chance to bill 
and coo as much as they please." 

" Well, now that we are here, I will go in," said Frank, agree 
ing with him ; " and trust sincerely that you may be forgiven for 
the stories you tell." 

Formality cannot be very strictly observed amongst those 
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whose income is limited, and so, though it was highly improper 
for Frederick and Lily to be left alone together, there was no 
friendly maiden aunt or elder sister to join them and make herself 
sociable. Perhaps she was not missed very much, and escaped 
sundry blessings she would have received if present, and which, if 
fulfilled, would have made her future existence decidedly uncom- 
fortable. It did not occur to Frank to hesitate about going out 
and giving the young people what Tommy called a "show," 
for Lily had by this time become quite well domesticated with 
the artist. It was fully a month since she had left her uncle's 
house, and at her age a month counts for much, particularly 
when the life has been secluded and the character is impres- 
sionable. The conversation with Mr. Wharton, his wild, strange 
demeanor as he recited the threats of Alling^on and joined 
to them his entreaties, were still fresh in her mind. That event- 
ful scene in the library followed by her narrow escape from the 
unknown danger, and the sudden appearance of Little Silva 
to Allington's astonished gaze, were incidents well adapted to 
affect her strongly. Frequently they recurred to her, though not 
now bringfing with them the same shudder of disgust as before. 
It was a dreadful past, she thought, but then, after all, it was past, 
and that should be the end of it. Lily had not decided whether 
or not she was definitely done with her former life. Her uncle 
had left her entirely alone, acting in this upon Allington's advice. 
But that gentleman's accompanying prediction had not yet com- 
menced verifying itself. Lily had shown no desire to return to 
her uncle, and if she were tired of her present quarters, managed 
to conceal that feeling with extraordinary facility ; concealed it so 
well that no one could have suspected it. Perhaps when Allington 
made that prediction he did not take into account the fact, that 
not only are some natures easily reconciled to any state of living, 
but that when other natures are present the reconciliation is 
effected with remarkable ease. Lily was satisfied with little ; a 
very moderate supply contented her, and she asked for nothing 
more provided the surroundings were agreeable. And in this 
case they were. She liked the self-reliance of Frank, her steady 
kindness to each and all, and her never-failing good nature. It 
was a great pleasure tb talk to one whose views of life were so 
broad and liberal, so keen and yet uninfluenced by any per- 
sonal reflections or personal experiences. Something in this self- 
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reliant way of progressing through the world caught Lily's fancy. 
The life pleased her, and as she had the opportunity she indulged 
her whim of living it. Little perception was required to see that 
her supply of money, small as it was, came very acceptably. She 
had concocted the ingenious scheme of making Frank give her 
drawing lessons, for which she paid liberally, though no more than 
the instruction was worth. The limited household went on very 
agreeably, the more so that its novelty had not yet worn off for 
Lily. She liked the change from the monotonous conventionality 
of her uncle's house, and had become so habituated to it as not 
to find it inconvenient. 

Moreover, there was another reason why she had not yet tired 
of the artist's studio life — a reason which she did not acknowledge, 
scarcely even knew of, and which she would have disclaimed if told 
of it. But Lily was more likely to be moved by dim emotions than 
to weary herself by constant mental study of what she thought 
and felt. At present she only knew that life was very agreeable 
despite the estrangement between herself and her uncle, and 
that she was very glad to see Mr. Bayner whenever he called. 
That was all. 

She had been glad to see him this evening, and was not in the 
least sorry that Grains took Frank off to the theatre, but on the 
contrary thought somewhat indefinitely that he was a good- 
natured man who liked to give pleasure when he could. Frede- 
rick shared in this opinion, though he did not express it, as he 
sat on the lounge near Lily watching her slender fingers crumple 
together a band of diaphanous material which was undergoing the 
process of becoming a ruffle. 

During the past few weeks — so few and yet to Frederick so 
crowded with events — the two young people had become more 
than well acquainted, almost intimate. Nearly all conversation in 
the slightest degree interesting is largely personal, and so it was 
not long before Frederick confided to her many of his ambitions 
and dearest wishes. On the topic of self, he must be stupid 
indeed who cannot be eloquent and entertaining, since the study 
of human nature is alone perennially fresh. Lily did not reason 
much about it. She thought Frederick's conversation interesting 
because — ^well, because it was he who spoke. 

Ever since the night when he took that imaginative sail in a 
fanciful boat, Frederick had used no disguise to himself when 
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thinking of his feelings. ** Yes, I do love her," he would say in 
the dialogue most of us are in the habit of mentally holding. " I 
do love her, and I am proud of it. I am proud that I am still 
good enough to bow down before so much sweetness and purity. 
But ah ! how stained and muddy I seem before her heavenly 
whiteness." Then would come remembrance, thoughts of almost 
despair, until he would doubt if he could ever win the love of one 
so spotless as she. But he humbly avowed his faults to himself 
in plain language, repented of them sincerely, earnestly strove to 
lead a better life — and did so. Lily was one of those rare women 
who benefit every man with whom they come in contact by mak- 
ing him think how much goodness is still upon the earth, by 
making him feel how unworthy he is to approach such a pure 
presence. Did ever the man live who could show every scene of 
his life to his mother or his wife ? Did ever the man live who 
would not hicje from their clear eyes much, very much of what he 
had done and seen ? Poor Frederick was not different in this from 
the rest of us. He had lived as do most young men, neither bet- 
ter nor worse, never dreaming of the torturing remorse he was 
laying up for the future. Even should he and Lily bear to each 
other the closest relation possible, she could never know these 
thoughts save in the vaguest manner. He could not hint to her 
of what he was thinking, nor tell why he so often became ab- 
stracted and melancholy, or why, when away from her, musing of 
her sweet white innocence, a mist came to his eyes and a sob 
rose up in his throat. No. It was not the least bitter part of 
his punishment for reckless waste of time, that it must be borne 
in uncomplaining silence. 

But hitherto he had said nothing to Lily of love, though quite 
certain that she could not but guess his feelings. He had deter- 
mined that he would speak of it upon the first opportunity, and 
here was a superb one offered by Grains as if he were a kindly 
magician. But opportunity is a fickle goddess, and even though 
she may at length appear, her countenance may not wear just the 
expression desired at the moment. Those who are in the habit 
of awaiting favorable occasions for doing or saying something for 
which they ardently desire the opportunity, are subject to qualms 
and tremors which would furnish fine material for scoffing to the 
mental egotists who are undisturbed by any considerations of 
time or place. To employ a ready figure, some will anxiously 
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await a propitious day for their voyage, but the very anxiety with 
which they wish for success renders them easUy discouraged. A 
slight cloud, eveiFif only supposititious, will make them turn back ; 
an imaginary lowering will cause a sudden postponement. So 
rare indeed is the conjunction of everything [>erfect — as in astrol- 
ogy there is invariably some star in apposition exerting a bale- 
ful influence — that oftentimes, tired with delay, the waiting one 
rushes upon his fate impetuously at the very moment of all othei? 
when he should show no sign. 

Frederick had seen and conversed with Lily but a few times 
before he felt strongly impelled to tell her what thoughts were 
passing through his mind ; to tell that he loved her, had literally 
loved from the moment of first seeing her. He smiled some- 
times, thinking how odd it was : that he should accidentally see a 
woman whose mere look should influence his whole life. Until 
personal experience proved the contrary, he had labored under the 
delusion that there could be no such thing as love at first sight ; 
that such love was a retrospective creation of the imagination, as 
a man always thinks of himself ** grown up " and never as a baby. 
But Lily had taught him differently. Had he never seen her 
again, the love which he so suddenly conceived might have re- 
mained slumbering — he feeling its influence though scarcely con- 
scious of its existence — until it subsided into a tender recollection. 
Whether it would have prevented him from ever asking any other 
woman to be his wife, may be doubted, since this kind of recollec- 
tion, while affiecting life in a general manner, does not positively 
deflect it from the ordinary current. It is probable that, as years 
passed by and he felt the intense loneliness, the weary monotony 
which comes of self-concentration, he would have married as 
do many others ; merely because he must have some one with 
whom to share his thoughts, some one who would furnish him 
with continual companionship and distraction. But Frederick 
smileti at reflections like these, dismissing them so soon as they 
occurred. He was firmly convinced that he loved Lily strongly and 
profoundly ; and with pardonable egotism — the egotism common to 
all young lovers — ^was equally certain that he loved as no one else 
had ever loved. Others might have imagined that they felt as he 
did — so much he was willing to concede — but no one had ever 
really experienced the same intensity of emotion, never really been 
so swayed as was he. 
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Lily was speaking of some spectacle she and Frank had wit- 
nessed the previous Saturday, and concluded her account with a 
laugh, saying, " So, after all their troubles, the Prince married the 
Princess as he invariably does, no matter how much the wicked 
s jrcerers may combine to prevent Ihat happy result." 

" That is the case," said Frederick, "in the pieces we see; but 
how about those which we do not see ? No spectacles ever repre- 
sent the careers of the Prince and the Princess who are not mar- 
ried at the end — whom the machinations of the sorcerers do suc- 
ceed in separating, and who, after meeting, live their lives there- 
after apart. Such stories would not be sufficiently pleasing for 
the theatre — it is bad enough that they happen in real life without 
bringing them into imagination's peculiar domain. I fancy that, 
even if written, a play like that would not be successful for much 
the same reason that we never have snow scenes in fairy pieces — 
there would be a painful sense of incongruity, a want of har- 
mony." 

" Yes," said Lily, readily taking his idea. *' The Prince is so 
brave and handsome, he overcomes all difficulties so valiantly, 
never yielding to any discouragement, that it would be too bad did 
he not succeed." 

" And the Princess is so beautiful and lovely that he would de- 
serve the utmost evil the sorcerers could inflict upon him did he 
for a moment relax his chase, for a moment loosen his hope. Yet 
it is not always so. Do you remember the story of little Kay ? 
That would make a capital spectacle and, besides, have the advan- 
tage of being truer to life than most of those which are pre- 
sented." 

" What is it ? " she asked. 

A flash seemed to dart before Frederick's eyes, he thought his 
head swimming for an instant. The sensation passed as swiftly 
as it came, when he answered : 

" One of Hans Andersen's most charming stories. I will tell 
you it, or rather what I can remember. Once upon a time there 
lived a very wicked magician who made a mirror possessed of a 
curious property : whoever looked into it saw himself distorted and 
made ugly ; all beauty that it reflected seemed mean and evil, and 
every good deed a selfish act. One day the magician's students 
took the mirror and flew high above the earth, so that they might 
obtain a great reflection. But it made them laugh so much that 
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they finally let the glass drop. The mirror fell to the ground and 
was shattered into a million fragments which flew about every- 
where, getting into people's eyes and causing them to see all 
things the reverse of what they were, good appearing bad and 
bad appearing good. A splinter flew into the eye of a little boy 
who v^as looking out at the snow-storm. No sooner had it set- 
tled there than some flowers in a pot near by, which he had just 
thought very pretty, seemed nothing but withered weeds. He ran 
off" to get his sled, and wrapping up went into the street to enjoy 
himself. The weather was bitterly cold and straggling flakes of 
snow crept under his coat, but neither the weather nor the snow 
affected him." 

" I suppose the splinter of glass prevented him from feeling 
them," said Lily, as Frederick stopped to puff at his dying cigar. 

" Exactly. It had changed his whole nature, so that what was 
harsh and blustering became not altogether uncongenial. Well, 
he was amusing himself hy * hitching on,' when he saw coming 
ne;ar a large, splendid sleigh, drawn by four white horses and full 
of white bearskins. In the midst of them was sitting a lady 
dressed in ermine, who smiled and looked so kind that he did not 
hesitate to fasten his sled to one of the runners. But when he 
had done this, the large sleigh, instead of going around the park 
as before, went out into the country as fast as the horses could 
gallop. Now and then little Kay would become frightened at 
going so far away, but the white lady would turn around and smile 
so kindly that he entirely forgot everything else. Finally, the 
white lady took him into the sleigh alongside herself, and there, 
although his heart did feel like a lump of ice, he was contented 
with his position and would not have changed it." 

** Poor fellow," said Lily softly. 

Frederick's eyes glistened. " Yes, poor fellow indeed. In the 
mean time, one of his playmates, a little girl, had become alarmed 
at his absence. As day after day passed by and he was still miss- 
ing, she determined to go in search of him. But the way was 
very long and the road very hard. At last, after weeks of weary 
travelling, she reached the North Pole, the home of the Snow 
Queen, her dress in rags and her feet bleeding. Before her was 
the Snow Queen's palace, an immense structure of ice, glittering 
like diamonds in the chilly sunlight. The cold made her numb, 
the palace frightened her, but the thought of her errand g^ve her 
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courage and she walked in. As she entered the palace she 
started back afraid at what she saw. The air was full of north- 
em lights, flickering and dancing and all of most brilliant color. 
They quite dazzled her until she perceived how thin and unreal they 
were, when she went on undismayed. Then she came to where were 
a number of odd-looking animals, mopping and mowing and mak- 
ing great pretence of noise. So, going on and on, faint and nearly 
exhausted, she reached a great room where the little boy sat all 
alone. She called him by name and took his hand, but he only 
looked at her in a vacant way and seemed not to understand 
what she was saying. She began to cry at this, and cried so hard 
that her tears washed the splinter of glass from his eye. * How 
cold it is ! ' he said and jumped up shivering. Then she knew 
that he was restored to his right mind and no longer saw things 
as they were not. They went home together, away from the 
realm of the Snow Queen, and so ends the story." 

His cigar had gone out and he flung it from him impatiently, 
Lily had listened with interest, her eyes turned full upon him. 

" And so ends the story," he repeated, rising and taking a few 
quick steps around the room. " No — the story does not end there," 
and he abruptly sat down on the lounge by her side. ** Lily, you 
have come to me as did she to little Kay, restoring my eyesight 
and at the same time filling my heart with love for you. For I do 
love you, deeply, devoutly, have loved .you since the first time I saw 
you at the brick-yard," and so he continued, saying the words we 
have all said, and uttering the hopes we have all expressed. 

Tommy and Frank returning from the theatre found the couple 
they had left seated some distance apart and discussing the import- 
' ant question of who wrote Mother Goose. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Back at Stemwell. 

MR. WHARTON had decided that he would return to the 
country and stay there at least until the holidays, perhaps 
for the whole winter. His reason for this extraordinary conduct- 
extraordinary in any New-Yorker who had moved to the city for 
the season — was quite a simple one: he could live at Stemwell 
much cheaper than elsewhere. But this was a reason which he 
could not well make public or there might be some awkward sur- 
mises how he had impaired his property, being, as every one knew, 
retired from business,^ so he merely told his daughters that his 
health required a change of air, and with that he bade them make 
their preparations for the removal. 

His looks sustained the announcement. Mental trouble affects 
different people as waves do different parts of a coast ; at one place 
they will harmlessly break over a mass of granite, while at another 
each dash will crumble away large portions and reveal deep seams. 
On Mr. Wharton's countenance his worry had worn long and fre- 
quent creases which ran down the side of his nose so as to give it 
an appearance of greater length. Around his eyes was a perfect 
maze of fine intersecting lines mutually crossing in every direction ; 
starting firmly from the corners, they ran oyer the temples and 
there brought up irresolutely in a no-thoroughfare of network. 
An air of dejection had settled upon him ; he was like one living 
in constant expectation of hearing bad news. His funny little 
stomach had lost much of its rotundity, looking not unlike a 
pricked balloon from which the gas has escaped. 

He had good cause to look as though dreading to hear bad 
news. Ever since the flight of Lily, his affairs had grown steadily 
worse. Little by little the treacherous quicksand of Wall Street had 
absorbed him. at the same time absorbing his money, until at present 
it was necessary for him to live with the utmost circumspection that 
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he might use in his speculations all thus saved. In the phrase- 
ology of down-town, he was "carrying" a quantity of stock. 
Could he pay the large daily interest required to maintain his 
ownership, the* stock might take a sudden rise. In that case not 
alone would he be saved but he would clear a handsome fortune. 
The other contingency — the possibility of the stock going down 
and so requiring the deposit of further margin — he durst not con- 
template. Wilfully, he looked only upon one side of the matter. 
Drawn on gradually, he had embarked first his spare money, then 
the proceeds of various mortgages, then the property which he held 
as guardian for Lily, and now all which he possessed in the world 
was upon the green cloth, awaiting the dictum of chance to decide 
whether he should be wealthy or a ruined, dishonored speculator. 

No wonder that creases came in his face and that he com- 
menced to find his vests uncomfortably loose. The suspense told 
upon him dreadfully. At times he wished matters decided, even 
though against him. It would be better to know the worst, to 
suffer the worst, than much longer to endure this tear and fret of 
waiting. What particularly annoyed him was that he could do 
nothing, but was condemned to forced inactivity. . The stock in 
which he had most heavily invested was unaccountably sluggish. 
For days it scarcely moved ; for a week it had not vibrated a quar- 
ter per cent. 

" This can't last," said Mr. Graynan, when he visited that emi- 
nent financier to inquire what was the look-out. " I tell you, 
things are bound to change pretty soon. You see, the boys have 
hardly got their hands in yet for the fall. But you just wait awhile 
and there'll be lively times, and stocks '11 be flying up and down 
like shuttlecocks. You see, now. We'll bustle 'em." 

Many were the vows which Mr. Wharton made himself that he 
would never more touch speculation of any kind could he but once 
get free of his stock and his brick-yard without being too severely 
burned. About this latter investment he felt the more distrustful 
as he thought it over. Notwithstanding his business habits of 
mind, he could not keep himself from occasionally dwelling upon 
what Mr. Graynan would have considered a purely sentimental 
aspect of the subject and one with which cool-headed people 
could have nothing to do. This consisted of the suffering which 
would be brought upon the brick-yard laborers and their families 
when the strike were fairly under way. Mingled with this were 
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some personal reflections, when Mr. Wharton remembered the 
ang^ looks and scarcely suppressed threatening words which he 
had both seen and heard before leaving Stemwell. 

On these accounts he would gladly have remained away from 
that interesting portion of thitchess County, if necessity had 
allowed. But unfortunately it costs much more to live in the city 
than in the country. Not alone is there a difference in the mere 
price of food — a difference which of itself counts for but little — ^bjjt 
there is the large amount running away for incidentals which in 
the country no occasion offers for spending, and for which the 
opportunity could not be found even if desired. Living is simple, 
and the thousand and one city necessities are seen to be superflui- 
ties of the most superfluous kind. 

The girls heard that their expected winter festivities must be 
postponed in a manner according to their temperaments. Eliza 
made no sign that it was in any way disagreeable and hardly ex- 
pressed more than a very moderate degree of curiosity upon the 
subject. But inwardly she thought it a very grievous burden to 
be laid upon her shoulders. With the egotism appertaining to 
her eccentric ideas, she considered the passing a winter in the 
country to be a punishment visited upon her for something she had 
done or left undone. It did not occur to her that her father's 
household would hardly be disorganized and her sister treated the 
same way as herself on account of one individual act ; introspec- 
tion is the parent of anything rather than modest reflections or 
thought tending to any conclusion but that the whole scheme of 
the universe is altered to reward or chastise a single person. She 
took counsel of Father Joles, but he could only advise her to sub- 
mit herself uncomplainingly to the yoke, so she went home and 
tried to console herself by reading a poem called " Pass Under the 
Rod." She needed consolation, for the prospect of leaving New 
York was far from pleasing. She was as fond of society and 
amusement as a healthily constituted g^rl should be. She was 
unconsciously a hypocrite, because she thought that there is some- 
thing wrong about pleasure enjoyed for its own sake, but her better 
nature came to the surface so often and with such force that for 
the time being it drove all repression from her mind. Her ritual- 
ism did not prevent her from going to a party ; it merely told her 
while at that party to discuss religion upon every possible oppor- 
tunity and to frequently astonish the unwary youth who invited hei 
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for the German by asking solemnly if he did not think that the 
real apostolical succession was in the Anglican Church. 

Harriet was more outspoken. She loudly declared it both a 
sin and a shame to take them away just as they were beginning to 
have a good time. The road going past the Terrace in the Cen- 
tral Park was becoming more crowded each day and the list of 
well-known faces growing longer. She was anticipating several 
large balls which were to be given before Christmas, and had 
already begun planning dresses to wear at them. The shops were 
just putting on exhibition the latest fall and winter fashions ; there 
were all the new styles of jewelry to be examined ; the newest 
bonnets to be looked at and criticised — in a word, there was a per- 
fect multitude of the most absorbing objects needing attention. 
It would be cruel to leave these, and Harriet had no hesitation in 
so stating publicly. Besides, there was Mr. Rolm to be thought of ; 
she gravely added that she was thinking of giving him the right to 
control her movements, and appeared quite surprised when Eliza 
told her that as she herself never cared what Mr. Rolm's feelings 
might be upon any subject, it was hardly to be expected that others 
would observe them very closely. 

But no matter what the girls might think or say ; their father 
had informed them that in the last week of October they would 
return to Stemwell, and they judged from his manner that to argue 
the point would be a waste of time. They were both much dis- 
tressed by the change in him, and although they were now becom- 
ing somewhat accustomed to it, they still vainly guessed at its 
cause. They knew that he had g^ven up all business and it never 
entered their heads to think of him as dabbling in stocks. As 
they had never in their lives felt the want of money, it did not 
occur to them that their father might be in any financial trouble, 
and were therefore totally at a loss to account for his haggard 
looks and absent-minded way of speaking to them. It was so 
different from his old cheery manner that it made them feel sor- 
rowful at times, thinking it a sign of old age. 

The gap left by Lily's departure had nearly closed. In obe- 
dience to Mr. Wharton, the girls did not mention it publicly. Lily 
was so little known to their circle of friends, that only a few 
noticed her disappearance, and they were given to understand that 
she was on a visit to some relatives. Between themselves, Har- 
riet and Eliza frequently talked over Lily's strangely sudden flight ; 
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KZ bczPCLj scss^ja^ ibc casse cf tbc aHg^^it one, and 

isn iL g-.afTTg b*r he&c azkC s^i ia^; ihift ic vacs vnv sospkaoos. 
Ths VQTC -vas T3ScaIiT the ssg:sa3 fcr a qnaircL m vrincfa the 
iDTHT^^cr sisicr viocjrf ccciie o^T rksor. ber TotebiEij pn^ing i 
w-ta.pi:»!: a^5ii=.5n -BiLici E2iza r^nld BCt ccatCDd. 

Soi=yc dajs bescrr tbsr deportm:. Mr. Grarnaii m the eresiii^ 
vxjifL his viic lo t!ress bersdtf aad acc^oicpanT fami to Mr. \lliar- 
tcn's. Tbai iadj dkf as s^ was bid. besg^ as sabmissire to her 
ssxiaZI husixk^s^ as aznr c>«iciact is to its keeper. It is not i nl ie qu o i t 
to "■rhr.-ess a uiimiph c< mind <7rer matter in l3>c spectacie of big 
wxacn ^xirc3nth dodie to iruc men^ aixS Mis. Oraynan was an 
acnrrabiC illusiia'doQ os' ibe wires wiw sabmit thcms^-es. Her 
husband rairhr interfcrt^d -Krih her coarcrsation, nor #"^tM-tH finom 
ber anr heavier scrrice than that of oo- mnia g the attention of 
the women wiaile he ooo^ talk bosincss to the men onintemipted. 

Wlien tber reached Mr. Wbaiton's it was in accordance with 
his custom that Mrsw Grarnan was left with the yofuog ladies 
while the two gentlemen went into the Ebtary, ostensibly to smoke 
a cigar. 

^ And so, my dears, too are goii^ into the country fcH* the 
ikinter ? " said >Irs. Graynan. smilii^ blandly and seating^ heiself 
Toluminonsly upon the largest chair. 

** Yes," replied Eliza, wixh a half-soppressed s^;fa. <' Papa 
savs that we are to stav there some time." 

" I'm sore I enry you. Of all things the country is what I 
most ^-eam for, and then that dear little church with the enormous 
debt on it. It's beautifiiL What a nice time we had at the har- 
vest home, didn't we ? But I'm so sorry that that stupid man 
was so (bolish as to go and see a ghost. Or was it whiskey.' 
What do you think, now ? " She stopped her rapid fire of blank 
cartridges a moment to appeal to Harriet. 

** Really," she said laughing, " I have no idea. I should think, 
though, that the ghost existed only in his brain." 

" Just my opinion exactl}-. How lovely you do talk to be sure. 
You always say just what's in my head, only somehow I can't 
get it out. Still, the harvest home was very fine. We must have 
another next year and get all the peasantiy of the neighborhood 
there. Do you know, my dear," this to Eliza, •* that I am going 
to have a real estate up in the country, just like those that are in 
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England, with tenantry of my own and a lot of old women to 
wear red cloaks and curtsey. And oh ! I must tell you. Mr. 
Graynan is going to join the church. He has taken the most 
expensive pew there is at St. Barabbas — no, that isn't it — What 
church is it where the newspapers are all the time laughing at 
them ? " 

" St. Barnabas, perhaps," said Eliza dryly, while Harriet was 
endeavoring to choke in her handkerchief without noise. 

" Yes, that's it, thank you. I quite yearn to go there regu- 
larly. It's so nice to see the little boys in a procession, just as 
they do in that opera, the Prophet, you know. Oh, I forgot to 
tell you. Who do you suppose come to see me the other day ? 
Somebody from Stemwell." 

Both the g^rls at once thought of Allington, and so of course 
they declared that they had not the faintest idea. 

"Well, I'm sure you'll never guess, so I'll tell you. It was a 
woman with a funny name — Nit or something like that. She said 
that she used to be housekeeper at Mr. Denton's — that sulky old 
gentleman who lives all alone. She said that she belonged to the 
woman's-rights people, and wanted to know if 1 wouldn't subscribe 
to help *em along." . 

" And did you ? " asked Harriet interested. 

*' Did I ? " repeated Mrs. Gra)Tian with as much scorn as she 
could contrive to throw into her voice. "Did I? I'll tell you. 
Actually, my dears, I forgot that 1 was a lady and told — la' now, 
how can I repeat it ? — I told her that I'd — I'd see them all further 
first. I did now, really. That was just what 1 said, and the 
moment I'd said it I felt — oh ! so ashamed of myself." 

Harriet could restrain herself no longer, but exploded in a 
ringing peal of laughter. Eliza smiled ; and Mrs. Graynan, after 
looking puzzled for an instant, good-humoredly joined in the mer- 
riment, not in the least understanding what it was about. 

" Yes, I did really say that. 1 declare, I don't know when I 
have talked that way since me and Homer was rich. But you ought 
to have heard this woman. She said the most awful things ! That 
they were all for enfranchisement of the sub — subjugated sex — I 
think that was what she called them, but Lor', you know I ain't 
accustomed to big words. Then she went on to tell me a long 
rigmarole about a fight they had had, and that her side had won 
and that the leader of the other side said she wouldn't have any- 
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thing more to do with women's rights and had gone to live in 
some little tillage and — oh, I couldn't begin to tell all she said. 
And she talked right stra^^t on, my dear, and wouldn't let me say 
a word until at last I rung the bell and when John come into the 
parlor I said ' I must go now, but you can stay here and talk as 
long as you please and when you are through the man will show 
you out ' and then I just left." 

The Yeamer kept up her strenuous chatter in the honest en- 
deavor to render herself agreeable, while her husband and Mr. 
Wharton were smoking their cigars in the library. 

Mr. Wharton's cigar seemed to inspire him with emotions the 
reverse of pleasant, for during his smoking, he frowned persistently 
and chewed the end as though engaged in some strange kind of 
rumination. It was nothing in Mr. Graynan's conversation which 
was displeasing, for that gentleman did not utter a single word, 
but was figuring energetically upon a scrap of pa]>er with the 
stump of a pencil. His cigar was screwed around so as to form a 
very obtuse angle with the line of his mouth, the smoke coming 
through his thin lips at short, regular intervals like the puffs of a 
locomotive getting under way. 

For about half an hour Mr. Wharton sat watching now the 
floor and now his guest until, at the expiration of that time, the 
latter said, looking up from the scrap of paper : 

"Well, Wharton, youVe told me just how you stand, and as 
near as 1 can figure it out, if everything goes right you'll be about 
two hundred thousand better off than you were in the summer." 

Mr. Wharton's appearance changed as suddenly as if he were 
a jumping-jack and the string had been pulled. He sat up erect, 
his face flushed, his eyes became very bright, and he threw away 
his cigar. 

" What's that ? " 

Mr. Graynan repeated his remark. 

" Two hundred thousand dollars," said Mr. Wharton slowly. 
"Why, I expected no more than the half of that." 

" Well, you see what it is to be in with me," said the eminent 
financier in a tone of conscious pride. 

** But if everything does not go right ? " suggested Mr. Whar- 
ton timidly. 

•' Then I suppose you're busted," Mr. Graynan replied calmly, 
as if *' busted " were one of man's normal states. " That 'ud be 
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rather awkward for you as you haven't got any wife. You nevfer 
thought of settling any money on your daughters, did you ? " 

" No." 

** I supposed so. That would have been better than nothing, 
though you can't be as sure of them as you can of a wife. Now, 
there's no use in a man going into speculation unless he's got a 
wife. You see, he mus/ salt down something, put it away, you 
know, so in case he gets busted, he can take a fresh start. Why, 
if my wife was to die to-morrow, I'd marry again just as soon as 
I went back to business. Couldn't afford the risk of keeping all 
my capital where creditors could get at it. But never mind about 
that now — I've got something else to talk of — that brick-yard, you 
know." 

•'What is the news? You have the management in your 
hands and I can do nothing but await results. You know that 
they are working double tides there." 

" Yes, I know all about it. But there's something wrong, and 
it's just this. There's a chap Writing letters to the Globular here, 
and if he ain't stopped soon may show up our little game. He 
seems to be on the track of it. He talks a good deal about the labor- 
ers ; not the blatherskite stuff that I want printed, but sensible, level- 
headed talk that won't do at all. Now, he must be stopped. The 
letters are signed * P. B.,* and in one of them he spoke of himself 
as a workman. You'll look after him, won't you ? " 

" Certainly — if I can. I think I know of a way to stop the 
letters. When will the strike take place ? " 

" In a week or two. Now, let's have some of that brandy you 
gave me the last time* I was here." 

" I don't like the prospect of being in the country near the brick- 
yard while the strike is going on," said Mr. Wharton, so far com- 
plying with his guest's request as to ring the bell for glasses and 
cold water. " The men are sometimes dangerous." 

" Pshaw ! You're not afraid ? " 

" N-no, hardly afraid, but I might be in a safer place I should 
think." 

"You needn't be the least bit alarmed. I'll speak to two or 
three men particularly and see that you are not even insulted — 
though there's nothing like that to make public sympathy." 

Perhaps if Mr. Wharton had known before his preparations 
were so well advanced that the strike was on the eve of breaking 

IS 
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out, he might have postponed his departure ; but now he could 
not conveniently delay. Perhaps also Mr. Graynan might have 
induced him to be at Stemwell when the strike commenced, what- 
ever the time, for, in his opinion, it was an important point in all 
such operations as this to have a proprietor upon the spot to rea- 
son with the excited laborers. To be sure, it had once or twice 
happened in Pennsylvania, when Mr. Graynan was engineering a 
strike, that the proprietor on the spot remained there with a bullet- 
hole through him ; but as this proprietor was never Mr. Homer 
Graynan, that eminent financier was not in the least perturbed. 

Accordingly on the appointed day, Mr. Wharton and the girls 
took the afternoon train and had tea in their country house. 

In the evening, Allington, informed by letter of their coming, 
strolled over to see the young ladies and their father. He had not 
met the latter since their unsuccessful quest of Lily. 

He was speedily in receipt of the girls' g^ef upon the subject 
of leaving the city just at this time. 

"Very true," he said, "but you surely cannot expect me to 
sympathize with your disappointment, since here is the winter of 
my discontent brightened by two suns at once." 

" And which may be the more brilliant } " asked Harriet pertly. 

" I am not the one who can answer that question." But how is 
your cousin — Miss Vevere ? She did not come with you ? " 

" No. When we heard from her she was very well indeed, 
thank you," Harriet answered with a self-possession which would 
have done credit to a matron of twice her years. " How is youi 
play getting on ? " 

" Finely. I have finished the first four acts and am at work 
upon the fifth. A month more will take it off my hands, and 
heartily glad shall I feel to be finally rid of it." 

" I should think that it would be like parting with an old 
friend." 

" No, indeed ; more like Pilgrim getting rid of his burden. 
Any sustained work like that, requiring long-continued tension of 
the brain, at length becomes very wearisome. On some days I 
almost hate to resume work upon it. If I neglect it for three con- 
secutive days, I must occupy as many more in getting my thoughts 
back into the accustomed channel and raising them to the same 
level. Often I vituperate the hour in which I commenced it." 

" Then why not stop ? " asked Eliza. 
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"Ah, Miss Wharton, it is very evident that you never tried 
intellectual work," he replied with perfect politeness, yet return- 
ing her shot to the keen delight of Harriet. " An idea takes pos- 
session of one and will find expression. There is no restraining 
it. It fairly makes life unpleasant until written down and so for- 
gotten, since whatever is done is over and finished with. The 
* mute, inglorious Milton * is a humbug. If he be a Milton he 
cannot stay mute, and if he speak he will no longer be inglorious. 
But it is not alone the Miltons who are driven to put their thoughts 
into words. Every one who feels the afflatus in even the slightest 
degree, be it ever so humble, must needs have recourse to paper 
and pencil for cure. He is in fact rent by a devil which will not 
be confined." 

" Now, Mr. Allington, if you are ready, we will take that 
walk," said Mr. Wharton's voice at his elbow, interrupting the 
monologue. 

Nothing had been said of a walk, but Allington at once took 
the hint, his fluent mind turning from the subject they had been 
discussing as the eye turns from light to shade. 

They went down the path towards the gate, and so out into the 
open country, along the public road. 

Allington was the first to speak. 

* I presume you have heard nothing from your niece, or 1 
should have been informed of it." 

"I have heard not a single word." 
And yet it is some time since she left your house." 
Nearly five weeks." 

" She must be pretty well tired of that vagabond life — espe- 
cially if her money is running short. Suppose you write her to- 
morrow and suggest that she return." 

" I have thought of doing so before this, but — " 

" But — " he laughed shortly, " she might be afraid that a cer- 
tain disagreeable subject would be resumed, eh ? Well, you can 
promise that not a word of it shall be said to her until the matter 
is resumed at her own desire, and that meanwhile you are safe." 

Mr. Wharton did not pause to search if there were any mean- 
ing hidden behind these words, and if so what that meaning 
might be, but seizing Allington's hand, shook it warmly. 

'' I thank you ; I thank you very much. It has been hard for 
me to have her away, not knowing to what she might be exposed. 
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what she might be suffering even. I will write by the first mail 
to-morrow, telling her to come here at once — " 

He broke off short. 

" What is it ? " asked Allington, his usually sluggish curiosity 
aroused. 

" I do not know if I ought to bring her here, for I have been 
thinking of sending away my daughters." 

" Sending them away ! " and AUington stared at him in amaze- 
ment. " Why, you are but just arrived." 

" Yes. I came because I had made my plans to do so and 
could not alter them, but I may send the girls off on a visit." 

" Why, in Heaven's name? " 

" Because it may be dangerous for them to stay here." 

" I do not understand you." 

" The explanation is this," and Mr. Wharton related his con- 
nection with the brick-yard and the impending strike. 

" But what do you fear } " 

" Well," replied Mr. Wharton slowly, " there have been such 
things you know as attacks on houses and burning them." 

AUington pondered for a moment. Then a strange gleam 
darted, as it were, through his eyes, and his eyebrows were ele- 
vated. Turning to his companion he said : 

" I seriously believe that there is no reason whatever to be 
afraid. Sending away your family would be the worst thing you 
could do, for undoubtedly the report would be immediately circu- 
lated that you were afraid to have them stay, and in many waj's 
that might be injurious." 

" You think then that I have nothing to dread ? " 

" Nothing whatever ; and even if you had, you could not do 
better than be on the ground. Were your house empty, there 
might be some faint reason for imagining that it would be plun- 
dered, but with it occupied there is no danger. You must remem- 
ber, Mr. Wharton, that the attacks you refer to have happened 
only in the wild and desolate regions of the Pennsylvania coal- 
oeds. They could not take place in this, one of the oldest and 
closest settled counties in the country." 

" I hope you are right," said Mr. Wharton with a sigh, "but 1 
wish that the next four weeks were over. By the way, do you 
still retain your connection with the GMmlarf " 

" To a limited extent, yes." 
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" Could you not have stopped some letters written from the 
brick-yard here, signed * P. B.' ? " 

" Will they interfere with the strike? " 

" They may prevent it altogether." 

" In that case, I will see what I can do." 

Few more words passed between them until they went back to 
the house. 

"You will write that letter to-morrow morning?" asked 
Allington again. 

" Without fail." 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Private Business. 

ONE morning in November Mr. Homer Graynan left his office 
in Wall Street, walked towards Broadway as far as Nassau 
Street and there turned as though to go up town. Many hats were 
raised to him as he leisurely passed along, complacently receiving 
the plentifully bestowed homage of admiring looks, acknowledg- 
ing the salutations for the most part with a scarcely perceptible 
inclination of the head and once in a while touching the broad 
brim of his hat with a finger in response to the bow of some 
money magnate. Mr. Graynan always wore a broad-brimmed 
hat. He was not only a financier but a philanthropist, and after 
winning the last dollar of a cherished friend by means of a skil- 
fully devised ** corner," would draw a check for the conversion of 
the Bugaboo Indians without the slightest appreciation of any 
incongruity. The hat together with a certain clerical cut to the 
coat he usually wore were valuable adjuncts to Mr. Graynan : 
defenceless widows trusted him to the extent of investing upon his 
recommendations, and though the defenceless widows generally 
came to grief, the apparel wa§ none the less enticing to others. 

He turned the comer, and passing the rickety old church that, 
having fallen upon evil days, does duty as a post-office, was soon 
in that region which makes Nassau Street one of the most curi- 
ously characteristic in the city. This neighborhood has an indi- 
viduality of its own — an individuality so strongly marked that in 
no quarter of the world could it be mistaken for any other than 
what it is : an odd jumble of the most heterogeneous elements 
forming American life. It is a strange mingling of lore and 
labor ; boot-stores and book-stores jostling together and pleading 
for a little more elbow-room. Patent French calfs are offered at 
a bargain in contrast with school-books whose battered appear- 
ance would denote an antiquity coeval with the pavement. Scat- 
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tered at varying distances are some fumishing-stores and a few 
places of general traffic, but the whole aspect of the street is 
decidedly literary — and second-hand. A noticeable feature of 
every store is the tendency to disgorge its entire stock upon the 
sidewalk, where the mass is only prevented from flooding the gut- 
ter by means of wooden structures, shaky of build and presided 
over by a guardian angel in the shape of a small boy. Nor is this 
prevalence of literature confined to second-hand book stores and 
waste-paper warehouses. Few indeed are the buildings which 
have not at some time contained within their mystic recesses the 
office of a weekly publication started either as the great national 
comic paper of America or to regenerate the fine arts. The whole 
street is a vast mausoleum, replete with these dreary, dusty memo- 
ries. Could the palimpsest be read it would show a list of titles 
and prospectuses sufficient to fit out a new continent of writers. 

Some of the edifices, both new and old, are, above the first 
floor, given over almost entirely tq lawyers, and divided into an 
infinity of little rooms called offices by courtesy. One of these' 
buildings Mr. Graynan entered, and going up a narrow flight of 
stairs from which the paint had long been worn, opened a door on 
which was painted the name " Samuel Coggings." 

Mr. Coggings' office, so called, was about as large as a state- 
room of an ocean steamer. It was probably for this reason that 
he considered superfluous all furniture which was not absolutely 
necessary, contenting himself with a dilapidated desk, a decrepit 
table, and two chairs whose seats were of durable oak. A ragged 
matting pretended to cover the floor, stained in innumerable places 
by tobacco-juice, and offering perpetual springes for woodcock in 
the shape of holes to trip the unwary. Even the walls were diver- 
sified by adorning patches of tobacco-juice, though near the ceiling 
cobwebs and dust struggled quite successfully to occupy the field 
of vision. Large, irregular cracks ran overhead,. and a timid per- 
son would be rendered the reverse of comfortable by bits of plaster 
dropping down the back of his neck with irritating persistence. 

As the eminent financier came in he saw Mr. Coggings stand- 
ing before a proportionally small grate in which was burning a 
still smaller coal-fire, warming his small, lean person. Dismissing 
the tow-headed youth who was his only assistant, Mr. Coggings 
offered his visitor a chair, and then fell to scraping his yellow cheek 
with one hand, waiting for the conversation to be opened. He 
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was still dressed in the suit of rusty black, very shiny as to the 
elbows and if possible more greasy in patches than when Frede- 
rick Bayner had seen him at Stemwell in the summer. 

" How are things looking in the country? " said Mr. Graynan. 

" Well," answered the labor reformer slowly, " I should judge 
that they're just about right if you want to do anything. The 
men are ready to go on strike at a moment's notice." 

" Would it be necessary for you to go there yourself to set it 
going ? " 

*' No. I should send a messenger to the local secretary of the 
Six-Hour League. By our rules all question as to the propriety 
of strikes is determined by the officers. The honest sons of toil "— 
he grinned — ** have nothing to say about it whatever ; nothing to 
do but as they are told." 

" Are you certain they will act promptly upon upon your direc- 
tions?" 

** Positive. You see, they leave everything to the managers of 
the societies because they know that they haven't the headpiece 
for that sort of work ; and, besides — between you and me — 1 tell 
'em a lot of stuff about the laws of supply and demand and that 
sort of thing, and it staggers 'em. They can't understand it, 
but think that I can, so they conclude that I know what's best 
for 'em." 

Mr. Graynan gave little attention to this exposition of the labor 
reformer, apparently considering of more moment some memo- 
randa which he took from his pocket, so cabalistically written as to 
be unintelligible to any one but himself. When Mr. Coggings 
finished, the speculator looked at his watch. 

" It is now eleven o'clock. Send your messenger to Stemwell 
by the one-o'clock train, and let the strike commence to-morrow, 
Tuesday morning." 

"All right, sir," said Mr. Gogg^ngs. "When shall I see you 
agam? 

" In a few days, but do not come to me unless I send. If I 
have anything to say to you I will come here myself." 

Immediately upon his departure Mr. Gogg^ings plunged into 
deep thought. "I wonder what he's up to," he mused. **This 
talk about getting up a * corner ' in bricks is all nonsense. Even 
if it could be done, there ain't money enough in it to make it 
worth his while to take so much trouble. Perhaps he wants to 
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get the brick-yard property himself. Guess that's it. He must 
be working things so as to buy it cheap. I wish I knew." Here 
his thoughts entertained the advisability of selling out to the other 
side. But unfortunately he had no opportunity to effect such a 
fine stroke of business as that would be. Though he knew who 
owned the brick-yard, he could devise no means by which to ap* 
proach him, nor could he tell how his overtures might be received. 
So, like many other ingenious gentlemen, Mr. Coggings was 
obliged to remain honest from sheer lack of the occasion to be 
otherwise. With all the readiness in the world he could not 
betray his employer unless the profit of so doing were insured 
beforehand. 

He was in the habit of making a little money now and then 
by selling labor news to Mr. Saxton, and therefore registered a 
mental note to visit him after the messenger was despatched. 

This occupied but small time. Upon his return, the tow- 
headed youth received an envelope directed, " Mike Keoghy, 
Wharton's Brick-Yard, Stemwell," and departed on his errand. 
Mr. Coggings then locked his office door and betook himself to a 
cheap restaurant for his lunch. 

In the afternoon he went to the office of the Globular and com- 
municated to the managing editor the news of the strike. 

" Are vou sure that it will occur } " asked Mr. Saxton : " for if 
so, I will send a man up to-night." 

*' Certain," was Mr. Coggings' unequivocal response. *'*Know- 
ing what I know there can't be much doubt about it. Will you 
give it a good show ? " 

"That will depend upon circumstances," said Mr. Saxton, 
stroking his moustache with the palm of his hand. *' If nothing 
else happens to monopolize the space, I may be able to g^ve it a 
column or so for the first two days, and then treat it according to 
interest*" 

*' I see you have stopped those letters which gave the laborers* 
side." 

" Yes," curtly. 

Mr. Saxton did not relish any allusion to this, being some- 
what jealous of his authority. The letters of Philip Bilter had 
been discontinued in consequence of a direct order from the 
editor, much to the managing editor's distaste. He had remon- 
strated and explained their value, but to no effect. 

^5* 
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Passing into the outer room, Mr. Coggings there saw Frede- 
rick Bayner, whom he had not met since the summer. 

" Well, young fellow," he said familiarly, laying his hand upon 
Frederick's shoulder ; " if you want to know anything about that 
strike now, Mr. Saxton can tell you." 

Frederick looked up from the paper he was reading, not at 
first recognizing the speaker, but remembering him by degrees. 

•* You are Mr. — " He paused. 

" Samuel Coggings," promptly responded that individual, utter- 
ing his name as if he were proud of it. 

" I recollect. When I last saw you it was about a brick-yard 
strike." 

** Just so. That strike's a-coming off to-morrow morning, and 
if you're sent up you'll find it rather interesting." 

There were personal reasons why Frederick wished to visit 
Stemwell, and a few considerations which made him shrink from 
the idea of going. Much, very much had happened since he had 
been there and had seen Lily. Since then he had told her his 
love, had received her troth, and was now revolving in his mind an 
event which would change the whole course of their lives. For 
some time he had been wavering between two lines of conduct, 
unable to decide, Lily and his awakened consciousness urging 
him to the one, and a decided reluctance pressing him towards 
the other. The type faded from before his eyes as he thought 
over the incidents of his life, endeavoring in a hazy, undefined 
manner to analyze his feelings. 

There is a cynical old aphorism to the effect that we always 
know something worse about ourselves than we are sure of about 
any one else. Frederick felt the full force of whatever truth there 
may be in the remark when he thought how pure and innocent 
was Lily. In comparison with her he seemed so soiled that at 
times he was almost sick at heart, reflecting upon the wide, wide 
distance there was between them in that respect. He had not 
been particularly wild beyond indulging in the excesses usual to 
most men at some period of their lives ; excesses which at the 
time seemed so small and trivial, but which now looked so big and 
black. At present he could not comprehend how he had ever 
allowed his baser passions to control him. Dissipation of any 
kind appeared now not alone distasteful, but positively offensive. 
He hated the very recollection of many days and nights, and 
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tried to forget that they had ever been. But memory is a hard 
taskmaster, and never relinquishes any domination it has ob- 
tained, and so Frederick found it. Do what he could, these wan 
ghosts with distorted faces would not down, but continually clus- 
tered around him thickly, rarely separating enough to let him 
think that they had disappeared. 

But the mere sensation of being in love was very pleasant. It 
seemed, somehow, to set him apart from those with whom he 
associated every day, to lift him above their level. He felt enno- 
bled. Lily was so sweet, that he had a better opinion of himself 
than before, because he was able to appreciate her sweetness as 
keenly as he did. Her very presence thrilled him with a strange, 
wild delight which, after his custom, he tried to analyze but could 
not. He would have liked to tell all whom he met that he was in 
love with the best and dearest little woman who ever glorified the 
earth by living on it. He could see plainly that some features of 
her countenance were not, separately, as beautiful as those of other 
people ; that in details her mind was not so highly trained as some 
others ; but it was the combination which pleased him, and which 
— ^like every true lover — he loved not because its parts were this 
or that, but because they were just exactly what they were. 

He would have been perfectly willing that the universe should 
know of his love for Lily. He did not experience, could not ima- 
gine, the shamefacedness of some men who go through even the 
marriage ceremony with a half-deprecatory air as if they really 
could not help it ; but was proud that he felt as he did. It was 9. 
great thing to be very much in love, so purely and so earnestly as 
was he ; and it was, moreover, such a holy thing that he would as 
soon have been ashamed of going to church. He thought of Lily 
with a reverent humility as if she were sacred — ^as indeed she was 
in his eyes. She appeared so high above him, in the aether where 
she lived, that a large part of his sentiment for her was akin to 
worship. Of course she possessed what she considered faults, and 
grievous ones ; but Frederick could never be brought to call them 
by that name. The word fault carried a meaning not to be com- 
prehended by a young girl living as Lily lived. At the utmost 
she could but exhibit an occasional little feminine petulancy, and 
Frederick rather liked that since it showed her to be not so utterly 
removed from him. 

As he one day said to Grains, his heart was always smiLm!^^ 
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It was full of sweet and happy thoughts ; and about these he no- 
ticed a curious phenomenon. Whatever he was doing, no matter 
how intently he was engaged upon it, he could still think of Lily 
clearly and distinctly, thus carrying on two mental operations at 
the same time. He was not much surprised at this, as he would 
not have been surprised at anything which could have occurred. 
The most wonderful event would have seemed perfectly natural, 
after the apotheosis to which he had been subjected. It filled him 
with profound astonishment that he should be the one for Lily, he 
so coarse and earthy. Frank might have a good opinion of him 
and Lily one much better, but he knew very well that he was not 
particularly clever and that all he would ever be worth could be 
accomplished only by hard unremitting work. It was another 
proof of Lily's goodness that she was willing to put such a high 
estimate upon his ability, and fervently did he hope that the day 
might never come when she would be of a different mind. 

He could hardly understand the transformation that had come 
over him since knowing her. He seemed living in another world. 
The sun shone with brighter, warmer light ; the g^ass was greener; 
the trees wore their autumn bravery in more resplendent colors. 
At night the stars lost their thin, elvish look to glow with some- 
thing of human sympathy, and the moon to beam with mellower 
rays. Nor was it pxtemals alone which had changed. To himself, 
he was another man. The influence of Lily was most perceptible 
not only in controlling his thoughts, but in that he did not think 
as he used. The constitution and processes of his mind were dif- 
ferent. As each man is but the product of his Ego, the expression 
of his nature, Frederick was not so far wrong in considering him- 
self another person than the one who answered to his name a year 
ago. His ideas upon all subjects were altered ; so much so that 
it amazed him to compare the present with the past. 

When once trying to fix the time at which this change had 
taken place, he found that he was unable to do so. It had oc- 
curred both gradually and swiftly ; gradually because it was ef- 
fected without attracting his attention, and swiftly because when 
his attention was attracted to it the work was complete. He 
smiled to think how he had been like a Harlequin before the har- 
lequinade begins. " I was blundering about, a human blue-bottle 
fly, not knowing my place in the world, and running my head into 
all sorts of cobwebs while trying to find out. At a smile from 
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Lily, presto ! old raiment fell away and I knew what I was good 
for and what I ought best to do." 

The reformation commenced the day after his expedition to 
Staten Island with Tommy Grains, had been more than carried 
out. One of his friends told him that he was so painfully moral 
he had no excuse for living and was fit only for immediate trans- 
lation. Frederick laughed and replied that he was thinking of 
next reforming his list of acquaintances, but inwardly only thanked 
Lily's kindly influence the more. 

And it was noticeable that by no word had she ever suggested 
to him the propriety of dropping any habits or of assuming any. 
She would not have ventured to propose a line of conduct to any 
one, and far less to a man : for she thought, and thought very 
truly, that not only are a man's passions more powerful than those 
of women, but that they are subjected daily to temptations whose 
force no woman can begin to imagine. To a man of strong natural 
desires, of impulsive feelings and a mental condition predisposing 
him towards recklessness, no woman can give advice. She can 
form no idea of what emotions he is obliged to struggle against, 
of the strength of the feelings he must subdue ; or, if she does 
know what he experiences, she is the very last person to advise 
him. A good, pure woman knows little of how men really Hve ; 
a blessed ignorance shuts her eyes, and all would hope that the 
ignorance may forever continue. Lily recognized these general 
principles but dimly, influencing those near her more by the reflec- 
tion of her own nature than by any conscious knowledge. 

Frederick's revery had led him a long way from his starting- 
point. He was abruptly recalled to where he was by hearing Mr. 
Saxton's voice coming from the little den in one corner where he 
was secluded like a valuable animal in a menagerie. 

" Mr. Bayner." 

" Yes, sir." 

** You remember my telling you to keep posted upon aflairs at 
Stemwell, so that you could be ready to attend to them at any 
time ? The laborers are to strike to-morrow morning, and I 
should like you to go there to-night. Make about a column and a 
half of your letter for Wednesday and a column of the next. If 
there should be any trouble and you want help, telegraph for 
Grains to assist. I am very sorry that I cannot employ Bilter, but 
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it is not my fault. Get your copy in to-morrow night as soon as 
possible." 

As he left Mr. Saxton, Frederick drew a long- breath. Fate, 
chance, circumstance, whatever it might be, had decided his 
problem for him. He would accept the solution thus offered. 
Minds evenly balanced between two courses will turn to one or 
the other as the merest event may decide. Had another than 
Frederick Bayner been selected as " Our Special Correspondent," 
his whole after life would have been vastly unlike the reality. 
Even the minutest incidents seemed to have coordinated in order 
to necessitate his going to Stemwell. Go then he would, and do 
what he was beginning to see he should have long since done : 
make known what it was a grievous wrong that he should ever 
have concealed — that Mr. Denton's son was not dead, but lived 
in the person of Frederick Bayner. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Rolm's Ring. 

THERE was great rejoicing in the house of Mr. Wharton, for 
Lily was to return. As he had promised Allington to do, the 
head of the family had written inviting her to resume her former 
place, to come back and let all be as though no estrangement had 
ever occurred. When sitting down to write this letter, Mr. Wharton 
endeavored to couch it in language which, though affectionate, 
should yet impress her with a sense that she had done wrong in 
leaving him. But natural feeling conquered the affectation, and 
the words coming from his pen involuntarily gave token of the 
strong yearning he experienced for her dear presence. The 
phrases of veiled reproof that were fresh in his mind when com- 
posing the letter gradually faded away to be replaced by more 
spontaneous ones. It \yould have been difhcult for him to speak 
severely, while his pen ran easily framing the sentiments which 
he had always manifested towards her save on one occasion. He 
laid much stress upon AUington's assurance that the distasteful 
subject should not be again mentioned to her, amplifying it in such 
wise that she should conclude it to be forever settled. In this 
Mr. Wharton was perfectly honest . He . sincerely, bitterly re- 
gretted that he should have been forced — as he conceived it — into 
exercising what power he possessed over Lily, and consequently 
jumped at any conclusion bearing promise that AlUngton's de- 
mand would not again be brought forward. The relief was too 
great to allow the reflection that there might be some subtle 
scheme lurking behind this fair promise. He was not enough 
given to estimating character to deduce the idea that Allington 
was not the person to abandon a plan upon which he had once 
set his heart. Betrayed into duplicity from an unthinking reliance 
upon good fortune and not from any innate predisposition towards 
wrong-doing, Mr. Wharton did not dream that AUington's words 
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concealed any trap. The principal consideration, the thought 
which excluded all others was that he could now offer lily the 
peaceful, happy home she had so suddenly found transformed 
into a heavy g^sp upon her future. Nor was he the kind of roan 
to reason with much astuteness upon another's mind. By both 
nature and training he could with difficulty only be brought to look 
at any subject from an exoteric stand-point ; neither could he suflft- 
ciently repress his oa\ti individuality to view it through the eyes of 
a different person. He had not the slightest perception of the 
simple fact that no sight, no sound, however common, can under 
any circumstances whatever be exactly the same to two people. 
Naturally, therefore, he deemed, so far as he reflected upon it at 
all, that Allington considered the episode leading to Lily's flight 
as one to be forgotten and, if possible, obliterated. Of the personal 
indignity offered to himself he thought not a second time. To 
such an extent had he heaped reproaches upon his own head, that 
Allington *s most stinging words were but an echo of his thoughts. 
When those words were spoken, the details of his crime being yet 
new in his mind, he had admitted their truth, unconsciously felt 
that they were deserved and had not enough pride to resent their 
application. Had they been now spoken, he would have re- 
ceived them in a very different style. His wrong-doing had lost 
much of its pristine freshness. As most acts contemplated in 
advance with extreme repugnance seem comparatively trivial 
when the performance has passed, so the criminali^ of his forgery 
appeared now to be blurred and faded. In some dim way he 
thought that by receiving Lily back into his household, he to a 
great extent atoned not only for driving her thence, but also for 
taking the steps which led him to speak as he did. These mental 
phases, separately vague and shadowy as they were, combined to 
blend into an appeal which could not fail to affect Lily strongly. 

And so it did. As the summer waned into autumn, there 
waned with it the flush of exultation with which she had welcomed 
her freedom. When first living with Frank, the intense relief she 
felt at escaping the importunities of her uncle and his dark threats 
shut out other emotions from her mind. She thought of her 
former home only with the gladsome reflection that she was now 
where she could never again be exposed to such a scene as had 
taken place in the library. The recollection of that eventful 
afternoon frequently intruded itself upon her, and it then seemed 
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as if those few short hours had amply sufficed to break all ties 
connecting her with Mr. Wharton and his family. But in a short 
while human nature began to assert its sway. As the memorable 
interview relapsed into the dimness of distance, old associations, 
old sentiments revived with unpleasant vividness. It was useless 
for her to attempt a cessation of thought concerning Eliza and 
Harriet. Try hard as she would to set them steadfastly apart, she 
had been with her cousins too much, had entered into their lives 
too keenly to at once dissever herself from them. The brain is q 
wonderful register of all we have ever seen or felt, and so Lily 
found it. Endeavoring to forget her cousins, however, was a task 
which she scarcely undertook consciously. She rather strove to 
be unmindful of them as one strives to pass over some episode 
which there is neither profit nor pleasure in recalling. Then, she 
soon had an object upon which to concentrate her mind, and this 
object rapidly monopolized her attention. But, while her affection 
for Frederick Bayner prevented her from dwelling much upon 
what had happened, it yet so affected her that retrospection 
looked through a veil which softened all harshness, did away with 
all ruggedness of outline. After the recital of how Hans Ander- 
sen's little boy lost the splinter of glass from his eye, when Mr. 
Wharton's image appeared to Lily she found some difficulty in 
remembering how he looked urging the acceptance of Allington. 
If Time be cruel in diminishing joy, it is more than kind in effacing 
pain. A momentary pang soon passes away, while months of 
pleasant companionship are hard to even obscure. That Mr. 
Wharton had accused himself of a crime, had asserted that he 
might be sent to the State's Prison, she knew well, though even 
that was becoming faint. He now appeared to her almost 
entirely as the kindly hearted, cheery gentleman who had been 
so successful in his attempt to provide the orphan with a com- 
fortable home. Similarly with her remembrances of the girls. 
All small " tiffs " on the part of the sisters were long ago forgot- 
ten ; only the constant underlying kindness manifested by them 
both, though in an unequal ratio, was now present to her. 

In growing accustomed to her altered life, she was vaguely 
surprised to find that it could be as monotonous as any other. 
Her drawing, in which she had become really interested, furnished 
a resource for many hours, reading occupied a portion of the day, 
and in the afternoon or evening Frederick was certain to drop in. 
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Unwittingly, Lily felt the absence of much which had before been 
an integral portion of her existence. To have no piano was a 
deprivation the greater that it was unexpressed. The having a car- 
riage always at her disposal was another convenience 'which Lily 
was one day astonished to find herself regretting. In a thousand 
little ways the transition from a large, well-appointed house with 
ready servants, to the present narrow, circumscribed quarters was 
productive of anything but a sense of comforts She never before 
had realized how difficult it was to always arrange her hair, es- 
pecially when trying a new fashion ; to go without the toilette 
luxuries so dear to every woman. Yet these drawbacks did not 
prevent her enjoying her stay with the artist, though the bare 
materiality of the restricted surroundings chafed her insensibly. 
The sudden death of Little Silva, with its train of preliminary 
events, was a great shock, opening as it did to her inexperienced 
eyes aspects of life hitherto unthought of. For a j'oung, innocent 
girl to be suddenly brought face to face in contact with sin and 
its punishment, cannot but be a rude awakening from previous 
ignorance. In an instant Lily's whole horizon-line of life expanded 
to embrace new and strange possibilities. From this she sought 
and found a refuge in the proffered love of Frederick Ba)aier. 
The rosy vapor encircled her, reconciling all incongruities and pre- 
venting any introspection that might have worked disastrous results. 
Frank's company was pleasant, very pleasant, but there was so 
much lacking to complete a perfect harmony between them, that 
Lily could not but feel in a manner isolated. The artist's nature 
was strong and healthy ; her self-reliance was so developed that, 
though tender and sympathetic, many of Lily's feelings she could 
not share — they were too faint, too transparent to be seen by her 
clear eyes. Driven thus upon herself, Lily was fain to concentrate 
her emotions upon Frederick, and soon came to regard him with 
an affection which under other circumstances would probably have 
been of slower growth. 

One day she informed him of the circumstances which had lei 
to her flight, and he advised her strongly to return should she 
be asked to do so. He had no hesitation in saying that the life 
she was now living was not suited to her or her bringing-up, and 
that the sooner she left it the better. Like most men he had an 
intense horror of his sweatheart being exposed to the chance of 
receiving any mental stain — even though that stain should con- 
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sist merely of knowledge. His words but expressed Lily's unde- 
terminate sensations. She could not but be conscious that in her 
present situation she had not the opportunity, and might in a short 
time lose even the inclination for effecting that thorough develop- 
ment of self which is one of humanity's first duties. To be sure, 
she could study and read ; but that alone is of small benefit when 
one is deprived — to employ a chemical illustration — of the social 
solution necessary for the precipitation of mental crystals. Do 
what she could to prevent it, her mind showed a daily more 
powerful bent to turn upon itself when she was not thinking of 
Frederick. Had she been furnished continuous occupation, some- 
thing in which she was so interested as to exclude all other ob- 
jects, Mr. Wharton's letter might not have operated so strongly 
as it did. 

She was not long in determining what reply to send ; Frede- 
rick's advice and her own inclination both prompting a favorable 
one. She noticed that when mentioning it to him, he appeared as 
though upon the point of telling her something which he turned 
into a recommendation to go to Stemwell as speedily as might be. 
The incident was so trivial and unimportant that it passed at once 
from her attention. 

The day after her affirmative answer had been mailed, she left 
the artist's quarters in the queer building, accompanied by Frede- 
rick, who came to escort her to the station, providing himself 
after the fashion of attentive young men with some candy and 
flowers for her benefit. Frank's farewells were warm but short ; 
she wisely judging that it was best Lily should depart with as little 
regret as possible. She understood fully how thankful the soft- 
hearted girl was for the opportune shelter, and thus feeling, know- 
ing the circumstances of Lily's return, strove to render it agree- 
able in every way. They separated with promises and hopes of a 
speedy meeting. 

In the waiting-room at the station Lily was approached by a 
fashionably dressed young gentleman in whom she recognized Mr. 
Rolm. He was introduced to Frederick, and the three sat down 
to await the opening of the doors. 

" I'm delighted to see you. Miss Vevere," said the ingenuous 
Cray. " Miss Harriet telegraphed me last night to come here this 
morning and wait until I saw you safely off." 

" I am very much obliged to you and to her," said Lily ; " but 
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should be very sorry if you have been at any inconvenience on my 
account." 

" Well, I've only been here since half-past nine. You see I 
couldn't run the risk of missing you, but never mind that," he 
added magnanimously. 

Frederick had been informed of the iron rule Harriet exercised 
over her adorer, but did not much enjoy this illustration of it, 
since he was thereby prevented from saying good-bye to Lily 
alone. 

*' I say. Miss Vevere," continued Rolm, after a moment's cogi- 
tation, " won't you please ask me to go with you to Stemwell ? 
You oughtn't to travel alone you know. I have my bag here, all 
packed, and I do want to go so much." 

'* Yes," said Lily smiling ; " not only will I invite you, but I 
promise to assume all the responsibility of your coming." 

" By Jove, now, that's real good of you." 

" Is your bag checked ? " inquired Frederick. 

" Not yet. Excuse me, please, and I'll have it done." 

His departure gave Frederick the wished-for opportunity of 
murmuring to Lily some of those commonplace words which arc 
nothing of themselves, but which have such a wonderful eloquence 
when spoken by a lover. 

Rolm returned to find Lily seated alone in the car. 

" Your friend has left you ? " 

"He was compelled to go down town on business," answered 
Lily, a slight flush still suffusing her cheek. 

" He looks like a clever sort of fellow," said Rolm, occupying 
an adjoining seat. " But, Miss Vevere, will you really make it all 
right with Harriet if she shouldn't like my coming ? " 

" I will— really." 

" You see," went on Rolm nervously, " she's so — so — ^well, 
kind of uncertain, that a fellow never knows when he's pleasing 
her or not. At any rate, she didn't tell me not to come." 

This reflection soothed him so much that in about half an hour 
he entirely recovered from the trepidation of actually starting with- 
out permission. Soon he was altogether himself, kindly and slangy 
as Lily had known him ; recounting small exploits with his usual 
display of frank boyishness. His stream of talk was so far bene- 
ficial that it required from Lily just the amount of attention to 
prevent her from anticipating the coming meeting. Alone, she 
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would have so perplexed herself with imaginary questions and 
answers as to reach her destination fatigued and wearied. As it 
was, she alighted from the cars in the afternoon perfectly fresh in 
both body and mind. 

Hardly did she touch the ground before Mr. Wharton's lips 
kissed her cheek and his voice said tremulously : 

" My dear child, I am so glad to see you again." 

Harriet's welcome was more effusive. She flung her arms 
strenuously around Lily, declaring over and over again her delight, 
but suddenly broke off" short as her eye fell upon Rolm, bashfully 
lingering in the background. 

"What," she exclaimed, "you here — " 

Lily interrupted her. 

" Mr. Rolm came on my invitation, Harriet. It was very kind 
and thoughtful of you to ask him to meet me ; and if you care any- 
thing for me, please be pleasant to him." 

" I will try," said Harriet, her features relaxing as she extended 
her hand to the;, trembling one and leaned towards him. The next 
instant Mr. Rolm's face burst into a blaze of joy and he straight- 
ened himself up at least an inch taller. Yet Harriet had merely 
given his fingers a slight, very slight pressure and whispered, " You 
are a good boy." 

In the landau was Eliza, whose greeting, if less demonstrative 
than that of her sister, was equally sincere. 

" I am afraid, Mr. Rolm," said Mr. Wharton, " that we must 
trouble you to ride upon the box." 

" No," said Harriet, who with Eliza occupied the front seat ; 
"there is room for him here between us." 

So, Mr. Rolm to his intense delight had the pleasure of sitting 
very close to Harriet and seeing her smile continually. 

The drive to the house was consumed in lively talk, none of the 
party making reference to Lily's absence save in the vaguest man- 
ner. This was as Lily had hoped that it might be, and as her 
uncle's letter had led her to expect. She could not give any ac- 
count of her flight without justifying herself by mentioning Its 
cause, and that she was desirous of avoiding. 

Mr. Wharton took advantage of being near her in the hall to 
whisper : 

" Let by-gones be by-gones, Lily, and think of me as I used to 
be." 
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" I do — I shall," she answered hurriedly before obeying Har- 
riet's summons to come up stairs. 

At tea, Lily had so resumed her position as a member of the 
family, that already she experienced a difficulty in recalling the 
events of the last few weeks. Everything about her was so exactly 
the same, it presented the aspect to which she had been so accus- 
tomed that without any jar she fell easily into the old groove. The 
tacit assumption that her relationship had been in no way disturbed, 
tended to make her feel as though she were indeed at home. But 
small opportunity was given her for reflection, "since the two girls 
had much to tell, and even Rolm showed unsuspected qualities of 
entertainment, to the amusement of Harriet who watched him 
quietly. 

*' I have a splendid story to tell you," he said ; " one of the best 
things I ever heard." 

** Do let us know what it is," said Harriet ; " only be sure that 
it is really good." 

" There's no doubt about that," was his confident assertion. 
"You remember that fel — I beg pardon, that gentleman who 
used to come to your house so much ; Mr. Joles, I think, is his 
name." 

" Perfectly," said Harriet. " Dear man ! " 

"Well, I met him in the street the other day, and as it's pretty 
near Thanksgiving, I thought I'd give him something for the poor 
people." Harriet smiled approval. "So I asked him if he would 
take the money and lay it out for me. Then we got talking, and 
he told me of a washerwoman he knew who was very hard up. 
I'll try to remember his exact words. * She is a truly deserving 
case for charitable assistance,* he said. Then I asked him her 
name. He hemmed and hawed. 'Well — er — it is very — er— 
objectionable. She is a — a — Mrs. Dammit, but / call it Dummit." 

Harriet exploded into a fit of laughter, in which she was joined 
by Lily and, after a little, by Eliza, who could not withstand the 
preposterous absurdity of the remark. Rolm chuckled over it so 
as to derive an ample revenge for the manner in which Mr. Joles 
had stood in his light. 

When the meal was concluded Lily remained in the parlor a 
short time before retiring. She went to bed early, not on account 
of being tired, but because, despite the readiness with which she 
fitted into the family circle, she wished to be where she could thmk 
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out the day's incidents and its violent contrasts, alone and undis- 
turbed. Parting with Frederick had been rather hard to bear. 
She knew that he was within easy reach, that he would undoubt- 
edly come shortly to see her, but the opposition between Stemwell 
and New York was so great that he seemed separated from her 
far more than he actually was. 

Upon her withdrawal, Harriet carried off Rolm to a small 
drawing-room where she ensconced herself upon a causeuse. 

" If you will be good, Cray, you can sit beside me," she 
graciously remarked. 

" Am I not always good ? " he inquired, taking possession of 
the comer to which she pointed. 

"Just now you are. Was that story you told about Mr. Joles 
true, or did you invent it ? " 

" True, upon my honor. It really happened. But, I say, 
Harriet." 

Her name slipped out involuntarily without any prefix. Much 
to his astonishment, his temerity was not rebuked, so he took 
courage and edged a little closer. 

" I'm real glad that you were not angry about my coming up 
with your cousin." 

" How do you know I was not ? But she asked me as a 
special favor to be pleasant to you." 

" Did she ? That was first-rate. She's a nice girl, but she's 
not near so pretty as you are." He moved closer yet. " Look 
here, Harriet — " 

He was so pleased with the facility he had attained in uttering 
her name that he paused to think it over. 

"Well? I am looking," and she turned her eyes upon him. 
He met them bravely. 

" You know I told you how much I love you ? " 

" Yes, I believe you did say something of that sort." 

" You believe ? Oh, hang it, don't you remember any better 
than that ! Why, I said that I loved you ever so much— more 
than I could begin to tell if I talked for a year. I can't say 
any of those pretty things you read in books, but I do love you, 
Harriet, I do very much." 

Harriet looked at him gravely, but with a suspicious twinkle in 
her eye. 

" Very much } " she said impressively. 
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" Yes, very much. I didn't know that I could get it so bad— 
I mean," correcting himself rapidly, " that I could feel so deeply." 
Timidly he took her hand. To his overwhelming surprise it was 
not drawn away. He had never seen her like this before, and 
half thought that she must be ill. 

'* Yes, I do love you. Now, look here, just take this and say 
it's all right, won't you ? " 

He begged so earnestly that Harriet took the small package he 
extracted from his pocket and opened it to behold the sparkle of 
a handsome diamond ring. 

** Please let me put it on your finger," the emboldened youth 
pleaded, rendered hardy by his success. " There ! " he cried. 
" Now we're engaged for good and all. Oh, Harriet, I'm so 
happy." 

•* Does this make me positively engaged ? " she asked in pre- 
tended surprise. 

" Yes — oh, don't take it ofT," he almost yelled, thinking her 
about to make such a movement. 

" I'll let it stay on for a while," she said consolingly, "just to 
see how I like it. But you must do everything that I say." 

" See if I don't," he exclaimed, absolutely beaming. 

" And — Oh, Cray," she suddenly cried, " what a wicked story- 
teller you are ! If you did not expect to come here to-day, how 
did you happen to have this ring in your pocket ? " 

" Now, Harriet," he said pathetically, " plesLse—pUas^ don't 
make a row when I feel so happy." 

She smiled and gave him her hand, which he kissed eagerly. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

" Our Special Correspondent." 

IT was three or four days after Lily's departure that Frederick 
Bayner received his instructions from Mr. Saxton concerning 
the strike at Stemwell. He was not only willing, but glad'to go ; 
partly — his first thought — because he would be near Lily, and 
partly because of the opportunity it afforded him for making the 
disclosure he had been some time meditating. Often had he been 
upon the point of unbosoming himself to Lily, but was held back by 
a reluctance to own the dissimulation of which he had been guilty. 
He shrank from acknowledging to one so pure and simple that 
she knew him only by a name which was not his own, and amid 
surroundings utterly foreign to his birth and education as well 
as to the position he should have rightfully assumed. But the 
extreme difficulty of owning to a wrong barred the explanation"^ 
It is so much easier to endure almost any condition once estab- 
lished than by detailed interpretation to correct it, that he waS 
content to drift upon the stream without change of course. H^ 
saw that this was not right, but the habit he had assumed led 
him to continual and persistent procrastination. Only by a strong 
effort could he rouse himself from this state which the lapse of 
each day made firmer, to do what, now that his eyes were open' 
he plainly perceived to be his duty. 

But he was too young a man to adequately realiie the suffering 
brought upon his father by the mad escapade in which he had 
indulged. Though comprehending that his prolonged absence 
must of necessity have inflicted much pain, he was not aware of 
the events which made it cruelly heartless. He could not, did 
not know that a chance body floating down the river had been 
picked up and by a coincidence identified as his own ; that in the 
church-yard at Stemwell stood a marble slab sacred to the meni^ 
ory of George Denton. When, on the occasion related to Aliing- 
i6 
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ton by the gardener, he and his father parted after high words 
culminating in a quarrel, he left the house in a blaze of anger. 
Coming to the city, this anger subsided into a sullen glow which 
determined him to seek his own support rather than ask his 
father for the slightest assistance. Thrown upon his resources, 
an educated person is apt te gravitate towards the newspapers, 
thinking that ii he can do nothing else, he at least can write. So 
was it with George Denton; but he so far differed from the 
greater number seeking that refuge, that after furnishing several 
sketches as instances of his ability, he was taken upon the staff of 
the Globular at a salary. 

Had any consciousness of the grief overwhelming his father 
come 'to him, he would have instantly made himself known, and 
set the old man's mind at rest ; but of this he was ignorant. In 
the first flush of his resentment he had taken the name of a dead 
uncle, and continued to bear it, supposing his father still angry 
with him. It would have been easy for Mr. Denton to find him, 
to have discovered his whereabouts, he thought, had he been so 
inclined. That no attempts were made he took to be an acquies- 
cence in their separation, never dreaming of the real cause which 
hindered such search. He found no obstacle to living in New 
York under an assumed name. He had been there but once or 
twice before, and, owing to his education abroad, was scarcely 
more than acquainted with a few people. Only once upon meet- 
ing a gentleman with no sign of recognition, was he asked if his 
name were not Denton. Giving an answer in the negative, the 
questioner apologized for the mistake of confounding him with 
another. Three months sufficed to settle him into the rut of a 
life from which Lily's presence had aroused him, making him to 
feel keenly the false position in which he was voluntarily placed. 
To rectify this position had been his intention since her sweet 
glance had, like another Ithuriers spear, shown the underlying 
ugliness of his condition. But all his reflections were more of 
himself than of his father. Naturally of a concentrated dispo- 
sition, both by inheritance and training, he regarded his own feel- 
ings, his relations to his father rather than the reverse. And 
even now his desire, earnest and sincere as it was, to return and 
crave forgiveness, was to a large extent prompted by the wish to 
marry. 

Thinking over these things, upon his arrival at Stemwell in the 
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evening, he despatched a messenger to look up Jake, that he 
might learn the present condition of his father. 

In a short time the stamping of the veteran's wooden leg was 
heard coming along the hall, followed by his knock. 

As he entered George raised his head and was astonished to 
see the brave soldier stagger back against the wall, and gaze 
upon him with an awe-stricken countenance and big eyes. 

*' O Lordy," he ejaculated in a hoarse whisper, * le* me out o' 
this." 

He commenced feeling for the door-knob, still keeping his 
eyes fastened upon George. 

" Why, Jake," he began. 

Again the hoarse whisper testified to the bravery of the dis- 
abled soldier. 

" Lordy, I swan I'll never drink another drop again if I g^t 
out o* this all right." Then, with a sudden burst of resentment, 
" What do you want to come bothering me for again ? Sa-ay." 

"Do you not know who I am ? " said George, rising and ap- 
proaching him. 

Jake's first movement was to turn halfway against the wall, 
draw up one leg and elevate his left arm over his eyes ; the next 
was to resume his former position, but this time with mouth 
opened as wide as his eyes. 

" You don't mean to say that you're Mister George ? " He 
brought out the last word as though it were a bombshell. 

" Indeed I do — no one else but myself." 

" Alive ? " 

" I think so. If you have any doubt you can feel of me. Here, 
shake hands." 

Tremblingly, Jake clasped the extended hand; as he did so 
his features underwent a total change. 

" By golly, I'm glad to see you," he exclaimed, his free man- 
ners returning the moment he was assured of dealing with flesh 
and blood. " Wy, I thought you was a ghost or somethin* like 
that — ^blowed if I didn't. So, you ain't dead, after all ? " 

"What could make you suppose that ? " 

" Sho' now ! D'yer mean to say that you don't know 'bout 
that feller picked up in the river, an' everybody takin' him for you, 
an' givin' him a first-class funeral an' puttin' up a bully tombstone 
over him ? " 
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" I hare not the slightest idea what you are talking about,'* 
said George, bewildered at this unexpected information. •' Tell 
me all about it — everything that happened after I left." 

** All right," said Jake, elongating the first word beyond its 
proper dimensions. '' But ain't you a-goin' to ask me to drink for 
luck ? ' 

" Confound it ! Ring the bell and order what you want, but 
go on with the story." 

Thus adjured, Jake began his narration, giving a lengthy de- 
scription of finding the unknown body and of how it bad been 
mistaken for that of the person to whom he was now speaking. 
From this, refreshing himself liberally the while with draughts of 
his favorite apple-jack, Jake passed on to an account of Allington's 
appearance upon the scene and of his domestication at Mr. Denr 
ton's. To his surprise George thus learned the whereabouts of 
the Globular* s clever editorial writer, and also, for the first time, 
their relationship. Jake knew nothing of Mr. Denton's intention 
to render Alling^on his heir ; nor, had he spoken of it, would the 
fact have made more than a momentary impression upon George 
He was too exalted at seeing the consequences of his wild action 
to consider aught else. Now did he thoroughly realize the inten- 
sity of suffering he had brought upon his father ; now did he appre- 
ciate the results of heedless impetuosity, the far-reaching train el 
a single wrong act Dazed, almost stunned, he sat contemplative. 
Jake's meandering voice sounding in his ears like an inarticulate 
buzz. 

At first blush it seemed very strange that all this should have 
taken place while he was so near at hand, in the city not seventy- 
five miles away. Several times since Allington had been living at 
Stemwell had they met in the Globular office, though never carry- 
ing conversation beyond the interchange of civil fonnalities. One 
word passing between them might have led to the discovery 
George was now making, but that one word was never uttered. 

He was profoundly moved. The more he reflected upon what 
his father must have felt, the more was he shocked. So long as 
he had presumed his father to be still irritated a^^ainst him, he 
could bear the separation with a scarcely stronger sentiment than 
that of an ill- defined discomfort. Now, knowing to what his 
father's silence was due, he reproached himself bitterly for pei^ 
sistently standing aloof. In the midst of all this trouUe there 
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came to him what he had often said' to Grains : that motives can 
be no excuse whatever for actions. Each action must be judged 
solely by its results, and as they are good or bad so may it be 
praised or blamed. Was he willing to now try himself by that 
standard ? He shrank from answering the question. 

The meandering voice at length came to a full stop, having 
been duly punctuated by frequent glasses until the small bottle 
was empty, and Jake rose, somewhat unsteadily, to his feet. 

" Well, there ain't nothin' more to tell, Mr. George ; you know 
as much about it as I do. But I'm mighty glad to see you again." 

George's response was short. As he closed the door upon 
Jake he bade him observe strict silence concerning his reappear- 
ance. This the veteran promised faithfully, and the better to 
keep his promise started for his home. 

Left to himself, George drew a chair to the window and sat 
there looking out. The night was clear, but gathering clouds in 
the south promised the brewing of a storm. The stars, though 
white and large, were dimmed as if a fleecy veil were drawn over 
their faces, the beams reaching the earth with difficulty. Far in 
the distance hummed a low damp wind. The river lay black and 
sluggish in the strange, weird light, moving slowly between the 
sombre banks "which at many places could not be distinguished 
from the water. 

For nearly an hour George sat there, musing upon the story 
he had heard and thinking how best to repair his fault. What 
might be called the extenuating circumstances urged themselves 
upon him with much force. Though perceiving wherein he had 
been at fault, he yet gave so much importance to the adven- 
titious incidents — as he thought them — that he did not blame him- 
self so severely as he should have done. Here, again, the egotisni 
inherent in one of his years rendered him partially impervious 
to the due amount of self-reproach, as it had before rendered him 
unable to see just how great that self-reproach should be. He 
could not but recall to himself the fact that his father had been 
harsh and tyrannical, without acknowledging that those qualities 
furnished no justification for his own conduct. Throughout his 
meditations ran the undercurrent that there was much to extenuate 
him morally, and that while his father had much to forgive, he 
also had something on his side for which to extend pardon. 

Finally, he arose with a sigh and Ut the lamp. It was uselesrs 
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to longer ponder over the matter. What had been done was in 
the irrevocable past ; no power could efface or even alter it. He 
could only recommence life with his father, earnestly determined 
that no separation should again occur between them. 

He looked at his watch. It was half-past nine ; not too late 
to gather some material for the letter to the Glodular which he 
must despatch by the next day's mail. In a few minutes he was 
walking briskly towards the brick-yard, over the ground so well 
remembered and so familiar to him. When visiting Stem well in 
summer he was at first somewhat timorous lest he might be acd- 
dently recognized. But prolonged absence and the addition of a 
moustache had not only changed his appearance, but so made 
the former one dim and indistinct that even of those few who had 
known him as the son of Mr. Denton, none then thought of iden- 
tifying that individual with the newspaper correspondent. None 
but Jake recognized him, and the ghost had long since passed 
from the minds of all save him who saw it. 

Although so late in the season, owing to open weather and 
Mr. Graynan's system of constant production, the brick-yard was 
in full blast. At the shed, where horses were dragging a revolv- 
ing wheel through a pit of clay to grind and soften it, rows of 
lanterns gave a shifting illumination. On the side towards the 
river, just beyond the pit, was the machine for stamping the 
malleable clay into moulds placed beneath it, first dipped into fine 
red sand. Around this a long line of men was continually circling, 
coming with empty moulds, placing them in a kind of narrow 
pocket to be filled by pressure and then hurrying off to empty the 
contents upon a hard level plain, smooth as a billiard table. All 
the workmen were bare-footed, their trousers rolled up above 
the knee, and the sight of these vague forms moving without noise 
gave a curiously impressive touch to the scene. Almost the only 
sound heard was the ever-recurring clatter of the moulds as they 
were dropped face downward upon the plain to shake out the 
impressed brick. On the farther side of the plain were the store- 
houses and the places where the bricks were burned after several 
days' drying in the open air. The furnaces were of simple con- 
struction, being formed of bricks so disposed that at the bottom 
there was space for a fire, while the loose arrangement permitted 
the passage of hot air between them all. The vents, save the 
rude chimney, were then choked with wet clay and the fire 
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allowed to slowly burn itself out. Some three or four of these fires 
were now alight. Tall, thin pillars of bright flame arose steadily 
into the hushed atmosphere, contrasting strangely with the dense 
black clouds that drooped above. Their waving edges seemed 
to flicker and sway as though the column were driven back upon 
itself, unable to pierce the air. 

For several minutes George stood watching the picture, that 
he might be able to give a good description of it, and then set him- 
self to the task of finding Philip Bilter. It would have been a 
waste of time to walk about searching, so he took a position near 
the stamping-mill, where he could see the faces of the workmen 
as they approached. Not until some half hour had elapsed was 
he able to perceive Bilter, bate-footed like the others, in the 
stained figure he noticed. 

"Wait a few minutes, please," said he when accosted. "I 
shall be off" for the night after five more rounds, and then we can 
talk comfortably." 

George stood waiting until a touch on the arm caused him to 
turn and see Bilter washed and clothed so as to look like himself 
again. They walked down to the river where the black water 
glimmered feebly in the dull light, and the faint thud of distant 
steamboats came muffled to the ear. 

" How is the strike getting on ? " asked George. " I suppose 
it is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Saxton sent me here to write 
it up." 

" It comes off to-morrow, as you know. Proceedings are to be 
opened by all hands quitting work in a body about ten o'clock — 
the word for that was passed around to-night. Then there >\ill 
be a meeting, of course, at which the usual speeches will be made, 
and the usual resolutions passed. The grinding tyranny of the 
capitalist will be energetically denounced, and the rights of the 
homy-handed sons of toil as energetically advocated — that right 
being understood to be the compelling laborers to remain idle at 
the dictation of two or three seedy reformers. Then we shall 
have plenty of talk about the moral obligation of working only six 
hours a day, together with denunciations of the villanous employer 
who selfishly refuses to pay full wages for that time. You may be 
sure that we shall not deviate from the programme established fot 
all strikes." 
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**Do the greater number of the men wish to go on strike? 

lYou see/* added George, " that I am * interviewing ' you." 

" For Heaven's sake then, don't mention my name," said Bilter 

»•• • . 

earnestly. " By some of the leaders I aun already considered a 
spy — as they are pleased to term me. My letters to the Globular 
came near getting me into serious trouble, so it is just as well that 
they were stopped." 

*• Are you afraid ? " 

"Yes," replied Bilter, " I am afraid. Workmen seem to con- 
sider that crime done in the name of a trades' union is no offence, 
nd wrong. I have no wish to be shot from behind a hedge, or 
clubbed nearly to death on a dark night. So, I am afraid lest my 
fellow-laborers should discover that I do not think exactly as they 
do, and endeavor to persuade me into agreement with them by 
some such mild remonstrance. That's a pretty confession for a 
man to make in this nineteenth century in the g^eat State of New 
York ! But, to answer your question. So far as I can judge, 
for I am cautious, most of the men know little and care less 
about the merits of the case. They are of too sluggish a wit to 
reason- for themselves, and being told that their interests will be 
promoted by a certain line of conduct follow that line unhesitat- 
ingly. Advice coming from any one of education they regard with 
tdistru^t, believing it prompted by a desire to keep them down. 
But after all, my experience has taught me to judge them very 
leniently. They are conscious of their defects in education, of 
lacking ever3rthing that tends to make life bright and pleasant. 
All this agitation and wild vaporing we hear so much of, is a blind 
groping towards something higher and better than their present 
condition. Physical force is their means for gaining what they 
vdsh, since they can form no realization of any other, and, more- 
over, it is the one whose power they witness daily." 

" Very true. Your ideas are sound enough ; but let us come 
from the abstract to the concrete. Do you anticipate any trouble 
from the strike ? " 

"I cannot say. A riot depends so much upon the spirit with 
which its inception is greeted, that it hang^ upon how the men 
happen to feel at the moment. Should they be in a turbulent 
humor, a few words might incite them to violence, while other- 
wise they would hear the most inflammatory addresses unmoved." 
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" Ndw,*' said George, " one more question and I will let you 
go. Why does the strike take place ? " . 

" Ah," Bilter answered, •* that is the problem I have been for 
some time attempting to solve, but the solution baffles me. Many 
brick-yards along the river have closed for the winter, but in addi- 
tion to this, a few others remain open, and like this, are forced to 
the utmost extent of production. It may be that the owners have 
made a combination to create a 'corner' in brick." 

" How so ? " 

** By accumulating a large stock, forcing a general strike, and 
holding for higher prices ; an advance of only five cents a thousand 
would give a large profit. This, however, is a mere theory, and I 
suppose it only because I can imagine no other explanation of 
the facts. .1 am loath to think such a scheme practicable." 

Their conversation then turned on other subjects, and George 
at length left Bilter, to write that evening what he could of his 
letter. 

16* 



CHAPTER XL, 

NOX ET PRiETEREA NIHIL. 

WHEN he left the hotel where he had seen his ghost personi- 
fied, Jake honestly intended doing as he had said and 
going directly home. But the transition from a warm room to 
the cool outside air caused the liquor he had imbibed to mount 
to his brain and so render his course more devious than usual. 
Apple-whiskey possesses a peculiarly insidious quality, in that while 
for some time it may be drank in seemingly innocuous quantity, it 
will suddenly manifest its presence by overturning the wit of him 
who has incautiously trusted it too far. Many times had Jake 
verified this remark, and on this evening had he been in a state to 
appreciate reasoning, he would have recognized its correctness 
without a moment's hesitation. As it was, the beverage of which 
he had plentifully partaken combined with the excitement of wit- 
nessing George alive and well to make him hilariously oblivious 
of everything, himself included. 

He stumped his way along the road to the south, tacking fre- 
quently as though he were a boat anxious to catch every breath 
of the wind, talking and singing in an undertone that every now 
and then swelled into an unsteady refrain. Tree-frogs vainly 
tried to outchirp him, but their shrill voices could not drown the 
cracked baritone in which he ejaculated : 



And so we sang the chorus from Atlanta to the sea. 
While we were marching through Georg-i-a." 



He would dwell on the last vowel with g^eat effect, prolonging 
and shaking it much as a terrier shakes a rag which he is worry- 
ing. The dense heaviness of the night could produce no result 
upon him ; the lowering clouds and oppressive air could not be- 
come thick enough to weigh upon his light spirits. In his present 
condition the atmosphere was breezy and balmy ; the clouds were 
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of happy colors, seeming to shine upon him with numberless little 
twinkling points of merriment. The rosy attendants of Bacchus 
sported around him, and though they did once in a while lead him 
to step into a mud-puddle, he none the less felt their genial in- 
fluence. 

So progressing in a zigzag course — for the ground was too 
hard to afford him the resource of driving his wooden leg into 
the earth so that he could secure a purchase against falling — he 
reached the spot where the road forked, one branch leading past 
his house to the brick-yard and the other going by the entrance to 
Mr. Denton's, Instinctively, Jake took the latter, still declaiming 
how he had sung the chorus frgm Atlanta on the celebrated 
march through Georg-i-a. 

The sight of the two pillars surmounted by stone globes for a 
moment partially recalled his flighty sensations, too vague to be 
called ideas. 

" By golly," he exclaimed, slapping his thigh. " I'll go an' tell 
Mister Alling^on 'bout the boy's turning up again. Dumed if I 
don't. I swan it's bully. He'll be glad to hear of it." 

Allington was taking his regular evening walk around the 
piazza, smoking. Mr. Denton's failing powers required the house 
to be kept at a higher temperature than was long endurable to 
his full-blooded nephew. As winter approached fires had been 
lit in the different rooms and the hot-air furnace — that poison- 
breeder — set going. In sheer self-defence Allington had insisted 
upon going out doors to smoke his first evening cigar, and thereby 
inhale sufficient fresh air to let him endure the library until Mr. 
Denton's bedtime, when he could open the windows. But on 
this night the air was cling^ngly oppressive ; it seemed in some 
mysterious manner to fasten upon him, to clog the free, full pulse 
of ordinary life. Involuntarily he grew low-spirited ; not definitely, 
but in an uncertain way which he could not resolve into anything 
bearing the remotest resemblance to rationality. Pacing slowly 
with measured steps, he heard first a quavering voice coming by 
fits and starts through the intervening trees, and then the stump- 
ing noise of the veteran's wooden leg crunching the grave! as it 
approached. Presently Jake's form loomed out from the darkness 
in shadowy relief. 

Allington turned to the front door and there leaned against 
one of the pillars of the portico. 
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"Well, Jake, what's the nci^-s to-night ? " 
" Oh, just the biggest thing you ever heard of. Mister Alling- 
•ton. W^y, there ain't been nothin' like it since I fit inter the Wil- 
derness. I tell yer, it's just fine." 

" Perhaps what you have been drinking makes it so veiy re- 
'markable." 

^ "Now, that ain't fair. Mister Pole. O' course I've been a-cele- 
bratin' the event. I'd be a pretty feller, wouldn't I, not to go an' 
have a good time w'en a man's come to life again, an' partic'ly 
this mati." 

" What do you mean ? " asked Allington quickly. 
• " Wha'd I mean ? " Jake repeated huskily. " Wy, here's Mis- 
ter George, that we all thought dead an* buried, you know — don't 
yer rec'lect what a scrumptious tombstone the guv'ner put up for 
him, an' here he is jus' as alive as I am. Lordy, it's the best 
joke." He stopped to chuckle volubly. 

Allington 's voice sounded to himself strange and far away as 
.he^demanded from Jake a detailed account of what he knew con- 
cerning this abrupt resurrection. It did not take long to gather 
'from the loquacity of the tipsy man all the information George had 
given. Only upon the conclusion of his tale did an interval of 
comparative sobriety remind Jake of his broken promise. 

"I say, Mr. Pole," he exclaimed, "I forgot that I said I 
wouldn't tell anybody of this. Mister George he said that he 
wanted to speak of it first himself: You won't let him know I 
told you of it, will you ? " 

•• Certainly not. But you had better go home at once so as to 
run no more risk." 

As the effects of the apple-whiskey were by this time beginning 

.to wear off, Jake turned with only a slight stagger, using his 

^wooden leg as a pivot, and pursued his uneven path down the 

road. There was mingled with his self-complacency an uneasy 

semiconsciousness that, after all, the news had not appeared to 

\Alling^on in quite the light he had expected ; but the liquor was 

yet sufficiently potent to quell any rising thoughts of dissatisfac- 

:tioh. Jake's uncertain steps finally brought him to his house, 

i where he at once rolled bed-ward to fall into sonorous slumber. 

That evening Mr. Denton waited in the library half an hour 
beyond his usual time, expecting the return of his nephew ; but no 
Paul Allington came. He was walking about the grounds, now 
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rapidly, now slowly, as the emotions hurrying through his mind 
suggested either action or meditation. 

He did not distrust Jake's story ; he did not doubt that George 
Denton was indeed alive and at Stemwell. At first he had been 
inclined to do so, and treat Jake's narrative as the hallucination 
of a drunken man. But Jake was not so tipsy as to make this 
solution probable. Moreover, AUington remembered the ghost 
and what Jake had told him in the early fall. That settled the 
question of his veracity. 

n This, then, was the end of his dreams. The son whose place 
he had taken, whose inheritance he had been promised, would 
come on the morrow, and with his coming would go all those 
pleasant prospects on which for many months AUington had 
^allowed himself to gaze with gratified eyes. But could this really 
be the end ? " Yes," he murmured, as he paced back and forth 
upon the gravel-walk. " Yes. I can seejust what will happen. He 
will be welcomed, literally as one risen from the dead, while I 
will be thrown into the background and, not unlikely, be looked 
upon as a usurper. Of course, Mr. Denton will try to recom- 
pense me " — he smiled scornfully—** for my disappointment, but 
what is a portion when one has been counting upon the whole ? 
If I express any feeling but that of the greatest delight, I shall be 
considered a moral monster. After a few weeks I shall be super- 
fluous ; in two months an intruder, and will then be obliged to turn 
out and shift for myself." 

It would have been absurd for AUington to acknowledge to 
himself any other sentiment — even had he possessed a much 
higher nature — ^than one of hard, bitter disappointment. Castles 
in the air are very pleasant to live in, but they have a disagreeable 
trick of tumbling about one's ears and of sometimes giving 
grievous wounds. AUington considered himself as one defrauded 
of his rights. He had come to Stemwell on his uncle's invitation, 
had g^ven up his means of living in consequence of the bargain 
made between them, partly in words and partly understood : so 
much affection, so much money. And now that he had faithfully 
fulfilled his share of the contract, it was suddenly abrogated, and 
he would be called upon to express joy at the manner in which 
that was effected. It would have been a severe blow to any man ; 
it was a particularly severe blow to him, with his love of luxury, 
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that the anticipations justly formed should be shattered as by an 
earthquake. 

He had no doul>t whatever as to his uncle's receiving George 
with a burst of affection which would make its object almost 
idolized. So mournfully did the old man think of their separadon ; 
so regretfully did he review the past ; so sincerely did he repent 
his error, that he would assuredly strive by all means in his power 
to atone for it by excessive indulgence. George, naturally, would 
understand litde of Allington's position ; and even did he under- 
stand it, would be in nowise disposed to share with one who was 
a total stranger to him. Allington execrated the assiduity with 
which he had kept George's memory fresh in Mr. Denton's mind, 
but he had believed at the time that by so doing he would render 
the old man more considerate towards him and more anxious to 
avoid any possible alienation. In this he had judged correcdy, 
though his carefully studied demeanor now operated against his 
interest But, while acting with a selfish view, he had honestly 
held to the promise made when the inherited feud was buried. 
In all ways had he been to Mr. Denton attentive and kind ; never 
shirking any inconvenience to gratify him, assuming concern in 
what interested him, and often making a violent effort to dismiss 
his own mood that he might sympathize the more readily with the 
humor of his uncle. And now, after all this dreary, patient sub- 
ordination of self — the hardest toil which can be undertaken — a 
single revolution of the earth would render him thoroughly un- 
necessary — he who had deemed himself all-important to his uncle. 

With a smothered curse, Allington flung himself down upon 
a rustic seat His eyes rested on the thick black clouds over- 
head, slowly floating and changing as they floated, close above the 
mountain-top. The night was intensely still ; no sound reached 
him except the occasional low-toned ponderous thud of a passing 
steamboat far away upon the river, which came to him hke the 
deep groan of a dying giant. The sullen sky, the deathly silence, 
hushed as though held in some mighty grasp, the blank solitude 
wherein he sat, hemmed in by shadows, exerted upon his mind a 
malign influence. His thoughts became more gloomy as he fur- 
ther considered the impending change in his life and fortunes. 
Again would he be obliged to return to the hateful routine of daily 
drudgery — all the more hateful now he had grown accustomed to 
a refined, leisurely existence. He could not suffer the idea of 
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resuming the chain which had galled him with its burden since he 
had shifted for himself. Irregular hours and hard work were long 
ago distasteful, but habit had rendered them at least endurable ; 
but that habit once laid down could not be taken up without great 
effort. Completely reconciled to living in the country with only an 
occasional trip to New York to supply the requisite variety, he 
looked with a sensation akin to despair upon leaving it for his for- 
mer tumultuous, harassed condition. And why ? Merely because 
a boy had chosen to recklessly indulge a fit of anger, he was to be 
turned adrift, homeless and alone, losing all his bright hopes. 
Merely because this boy had pretended to be dead — 

A lurid flash of light seemed to shoot across the sullen, low- 
browed clouds. He put his hand to his eyes as if a thunderbolt 
had fallen near him. It was a thunderbolt which came, a thunder- 
bolt whose wild red gleam lit unsuspected vistas of his mind. 

Rising from the rustic seat, he resumed his pacing up and 
down the gravel-walk. The pebbles crackled beneath his quick 
tread with a grinding noise like the grating of teeth. A way out 
of his trouble had been shown to him as by an electric light 
that dazzled with a fierce gleam. The boy had pretended to be 
dead. If he were so in reality — ^why should he not be ? For his 
father he did not exist ; he undoubtedly had kept his name secret 
since it might become bruited abroad. So far as AUington could 
judge none knew the truth but himself, and Jake, who could readily 
be reduced to silence. If but the boy were dead ! 

His late secluded life and the thought which he bestowed upon 
the fashioning of his melodrama had given to AUing^on's mind a 
morbid turn which affected him more than he was aware. Dwell- 
ing upon acts of violence, looking at them from all points of view, 
determining which might be best suited to the characters of his 
play which, although fictitious, were embodiments of phases of his 
brain, rendered the conception of a wild and daring deed quite 
natural. Shut up with an old man to whom he could express none 
6f his deeper feelings, the drama furnished an outlet for passionate 
intensity, but only a superficial outlet. The fundamental feelings 
remained the stronger for their concentration. They had accu- 
mulated within him as an avalanche g^ows by constant accretion, 
and which at the opportune moment a word will bring hurtling 
down in devastating fury. Inclined to consider himself above all 
others, Allington's experiences had intensified that trait until he 
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now thought of cvesTthisg but as it concerned himself. Why 
siioukl he be rriegated to plodding tofl for the sake of a boy whom 
he had neier seen ? Dark, dread shapes arose before him. A 
bhnd unreasoning rage commenced to take possession of his spirit 
\Vhv-sboukl not the bar be dead? 

And Lihr ? His heart quircrcd at the reflection that in leaving 
Stemwell he wouM also leave her, that in losing the promised 
patrimony he vrould lose ail hope of winning her. That hope had 
been but a feebly glimmering spark, yet by the comfort he derived 
from its £unt l^t. he could imagine what desolate darkness 
wouki ensue upon its extinction. Whatever was pure and good 
in his nature had gone forth towards her, though mingled with this 
white a&ction was an eager craving to obtain her by any means, 
be those means what they m^t. 

The suDen douds were moving more rapidly across the sky ; 
stnngc streaks of unearthly l^ht illumined thdr edges, pallid and 
thin like ghosts of the moon. A subdued rustling of the trees 
crept throu^ the air as they tossed their arms, seeming to -wzxt 
and beckon with mysterious meaning. He interpreted the s^ ; 
the sudden thought wludi had come to him so swiftly had now 
settled into a definite purpose. It could be made to harmonize 
with a plan already resohred upon, and the morrow might see him 
undisturbed bv fear of anv rivaL 

Where wouM be the harm ? Mr. Denton would never know 
but that his son slept in the grave to which he had seemingly been 
consigned t^t> 3nears ago. He — the most important figure in this 
game of life — would receive that which had been promised him, 
and surdy, very surely be happy some time with Lily. As for 
George — he had chosen to be dead : let him remain so. After all 
it was nothii^ but the cessation of atomic action. 

AH motives conspired to urge Allingtcm towards this conclusion. 
Brooding over the prospect of his displacement wrought him to a 
steady blaze of wrath against the unconscious cause — a wTath 
which would leave no means untried to reach its end, and stop at 
nothing in its path. 

Striking a matciu he looked at his watch ; the hands pointed 
to eleven o'clock. 

Leaving the crackfing graveL he went ova> the lawn down 
throng the gate towards the brick>irard. The trees tossed their 
thin arms at him with much stealthy whispering among them- 
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selves as he passed onward, his forehead knit and teeth set. Far 
oflf moaned the wind, momentarily coming nigher, strengthening 
to a hollow roar and then dying in melodious booming strains, as 
though it were playing an overture to a Tempest of its own 
composition. 

Down the road went Allington, but not alone. By his side 
walked the dark purpose he had conceived, huge and veiled, 
shadowy, yet distinct. Evanescent gleams of light flitting over 
the dry earth made his path to look like a great snake, mottled 
and streaked in shifting colors. The booming wind, vague and 
vast, harmonized with his mood. There was in it a suggestion 
of hidden power to uproot and destroy which he would have 
turned to his own use. The clouds assumed fanciful shapes : 
thick black arms stretching far as if to pluck at the zenith ; then 
curling back like the twisting locks of a Medusa's head. Grim 
distorted faces glared from above, wide eyed, with dishevelled hair, 
gaping and grinning as in goblin glee. Then the whole sky ap- 
peared shaken by a convulsion, to be filled with writhing shapes 
that twined and tossed and heaved in endless fantasy of form. 

Near the river stood a small drinking den, and this Allington 
entered, after looking cautiously to see that the proprietor was 
alone. 

" Mike," he said, " let me into the back room. I have some- 
thing to talk to you about." 

They sat down in a grimy apartment, in whose comers big, 
bloated spiders waited for their prey. 

" I'm glad ye come. Mister," said Mike, " for I wanted to tell 
fe that the strike begins to-morrow momin'.** 

" So soon as that ? " 

" Yes. I had a letter to-day tellin' me to go ahead." 

" Did it say anything about a disturbance ? " 

" Begorra, it said that there wasn't to be any, but that we was 
to have a meetin' an' pass some resolutions quietly. Sure, there's 
to be no fun for the boys, at all." 

'* But you are to make that demonstration we spoke of the 
other dav ? " 

m 

•* That on'y goin' up to the house and scarin' *um a bit ? " 
" You remember all that we agreed upon about the carriage 

and horses being near the gate at nine o'clock?" Allington 

asked. 
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" Divil a word of it have I forgotten. You'll find *um there all 
right, with me to drive." 

" It will be well worth your while. Now, there is something 
else for you to attend to. A young fellow is here as correspond- 
ent for the Globular — " 

" I seed him to-night at the yard," interrupted Mike. " He 
was a-talkin' to one o' the hands, so I axed who he was." 

" Do you know that he is a spy? " 

" How ? " asked Mike, pushing back his chair and flushing an 
angry red. 

*' He has come here to write some articles showing that your 
union is a conspiracy, that you are banded together illegally, and 
that laws should be passed to suppress all trade societies." 

" Faix, he'd better not come too near me to-morrow night," 
said Mike harshly. 

"If an accident " — Allington emphasized the word — " should 
happen, there will be no one to inquire after him." 

"It's very likely that an accident will happen to him," Mike 
said m a determined manner. " Sticks and stones is mighty handy 
sometimes." 

" Listen," and Allington spoke in a lower tone, leaning lor- 
ward. *' If this — accident should happen at night and he be— 
killed and the body never found, it would be a thousand dollars in 
your pocket." 

Mike stared at him intently and then wiped his forehead with 
his shirt sleeve. 

" I don't like it meself, but there's some o' the boys that 
wouldn't mind. You're sure he's a spy," he added suspiciously. 

" I am certain of it. You shall have the thousand dollars 
Thursday morning. Can I depend upon you ? " 

Mike hesitated, but the large sum of money to be gained at no 
risk to himself— for although he saw through the flimsy pretence, 
he knew that some of his followers would not reason upon it- 
overcame his scruples. 

'* Yes," he said firmly. 

Then Allington retraced his steps. The snake-like path 
seemed to wrinkle and crawl beneath his feet. The thin arms of 
the trees swooped down and tossed aloft in air, as though wring- 
ing their hands in eerie mirth. The clouds had gathered into a 
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frowning mass upon the eastern horizon, and the wind sobbed 
loudly. 

The toads came out and looked at him. Their large emerald 
eyes shone with a lambent fire from the short grass that bordered 
the road. One sat squatting upon an old stump, its dull green 
back corrugated with wrinkles, blinking steadily and eying Al- 
lington with an appearance of solemn divination. The air seemed 
to thicken about him, and press with suffocating force upon his 
forehead. 

He reached the house to fling himself into bed, and sink at 
once into a heavy, dreamless sleep. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

The Strike. 

THE next day dawned chill and gloomy. Grayish wateiy 
clouds floated over the face of the sun, obscuring its light, 
while the wind was keen and cutting, rapidly sweeping away the 
few leaves that yet clung to the trees. The river was ruffled into 
short, chopping waves, that incessantly clashed against each other, 
sending into the air feathery wreaths of snowy, flake-like foam. 

Harriet and Cray Rolm were down to breakfast somewhat 
earlier than either was in the habit of attending that meal. Dur- 
ing the days that Rolm had been staying at Mr. Wharton's house, 
the inscrutable chemistry of affection had produced quite a re- 
markable change in Harriet's demeanor. She still exercised her 
potent domination over her lover, but when he ventured to assert 
himself, as he did now and then, she manifested a meekness cor- 
responding to his own. The ring was worn by her with great 
dignity, and she took frequent occasion to impress upon her sis- 
ter Eliza that Cray was really a very clever young man — ** he has 
such a splendid head for business." 

On this particular morning she had even more to say than 
usual — for, somehow, the mere fact of becoming engaged appears 
to gift the most uncommunicative with eloquence, and when either 
of the parties is inclined towards loquacity the conversations are 
apt to become interminable. 

" What do you think, Cray," she said, kindly allowing him to 
hold her hand as they sat together on a small sofa in the reception- 
room. " After we went up stairs last night, Eliza was saying that 
I bullied you, and that you were afraid to call your soul your own. 
Now, that's not true, is it ? " 

" Yes, Harriet, it is true— one of the truest things she ever 
said," he replied, nestling nearer. " How can I say my soul is 
my own when it's yours ? " 
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*' Oh, wdl, you know what I mean. Do I really ever bully 
you. Tell me, now, honest." 

He laughed. 

" No, dearest, you never do. Of course I want to do every*- 
thing you wish, but the only * bully ' about you is you yourself." 

She shook her head. 

" Have I not said, sir, that you must break off that bad habit 
of using slang ? But I will forgive you this once." 

He kissed her hand. 

" So Eliza thinks that you tyrannize over me ? " 

" That's the word exactly. She insisted so much upon it, that 
we'll play a little trick on her. At breakfast, you say something 
that I will flatly contradict, and see how satisfied she will look. 
Then 1 will say something and you contradict me — I won't mind 
if you are even a little rude." 

" And we'll see how she will look then. That's good. Ha I 
ha ! It will be capital." 

Their contemplated joke was hardly more than planned before 
Mr. Wharton appeared, to be soon followed by Eliza. 

Within the last two or three days Mr. Wharton had much 
altered for the better. An indescribable something had passed 
over his features, restoring to them more than a slight trace of 
their former cheerful aspect ; he held his head more erect, walked 
with a firmer tread, and in talking, his eye no longer wandered 
absently, but looked at the speaker with some of its old serene 
self-confidence. 

Lily was the last to enter the room, bright and fresh as she 
always was. Since her return the girls noticed that her cheek 
bloomed with a healthier color, that her eyes shone with a calm, 
deep light never seen there before, and wondered greatly in private 
what' could have caused the change. But however great their 
curiosity, their father's prohibition restrained them from any ques- 
tions, and Lily gave no heed to the broad hints that a confidence 
would be acceptable. She shyly shrank from exhibiting her heart 
in any way ; its feelings were too solemn, too holy to be described 
save in those rare moments when one unveils innermost thought 
more as thinking aloud than to give any information, and none of 
these moments had yet come. 

The evening paper of the previous day lay by Mr. Wharton's 
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plate. He opened it quickly, looking at the third page, and his 
face kindled as he read. 

" I must go to the city in the ten o'clock train," he said, laying 
it down and falling to his breakfast with an appetite which was 
quite novel. 

" I think that I had better go with you," said Rolm, glancing 
at Harriet " There is some business needing my attention which 
will be all at sixes and sevens if I don't look after it immediately." 

** No," exclaimed Harriet, catching the cue at once. " You 
mustn't go to-day. I want you to take me out driving." 

" But, Harriet, I really ought to go." 

" I don't care. You must stay here." 

" Just think for a moment, please. You know — " 

" Yes, I know that I want you, and that should be enough." 

"Oh, it's enough certainly, if you insist. If I must stay, I 
suppose I must, and that's the end of it." 

Eliza smiled superiority at this vindication of her remarks,' and 
the meal passed on ; Rolm grumbling occasionally, but bearing 
his lot in patience. When they had nearly finished, Harriet 
asked : 

" At what time would you Uke the horses ordered, Cray ? " 

•• I don't want to go driving." 

Eliza opened her eyes at this unheard-of response, and even 
Lily showed a sign of amazement. Mr. Wharton had left the 
table to make what few preparations he needed for his day's trip. 

" But I wish to go," Harriet said, summoning up a look of 
indignant surprise. 

" And I do not wish to go," was Rolm's energetic response. 

Eliza gazed from one to the other in mute astonishment, evi- 
dently expecting an outbreak on the part of her sister. 

" Well," said Harriet mildly, with an air of great sweetness, 
" have it just as you choose. I ought not to have prevented your 
going to New York, and I am too much obliged to you for staying 
not to have you do what you please." 

This passed Eliza's comprehension altogether. She stared so 
fixedlv at Harriet, as if to be sure that it was indeed she who was 
speaking and not an eidolon, that Rolm with great difficulty could 
keep his countenance straight. Fortunately Eliza was summoned 
away, and as she went he burst into a fit of laughter. 

" That was first-rate," he cried, endeavoring to compose him- 
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self. '* By Jove, how she did stare ! She'll puzzle over this for a 
month." 

While Mr. Wharton was driving to the station, the brick-yard 
presented a scene of unusual commotion. Groups of men, wear- 
ing their best clothes, were scattered over the plain amongst the 
lines of drying bricks and around the works — now representing 
the reverse of their title — talking eagerly or listening to the explan- 
atory arguments of some orator of the moment. Some wore a list- 
less, slouching air, as though indifferent to what might come and 
careless of consequences. Others appeared anxious and troubled : 
these were married men whose large families interfered as so 
many obstacles between them and the savings' bank, and to whom 
prolonged cessation from work meant suffering and misery, the 
trades' union allowance being scarcely more than sufficient to 
maintain life.^^ Many faces looked harassed and distrustful, some 
dazed, and a few resolute. A small proportion of the men had 
intelligent, thoughtful countenances, but by far the larger number 
showed a look of stolid, unreasoning acquiescence in the senti- 
ments of those on whom they relied for guidance. They plainly 
shirked the labor imposed by independent thought — had they been 
capable of it, and their minds not become sodden by long years of 
disuse. 

The witches' caldron had at last boiled. The bad, poisonous 
ingredients of man's greed and man's ignorance were completely 
fused together. Mr. Graynan's schemes were successful ; the yard 
was stored with brick to its utmost capacity, and now, with the 
strike commenced all payment of wages would end. 

It was a curious sight to witness this place of activity thus 
hushed in broad daylight. The wheel rested motionjess in the 
clay, no longer grinding it fine, but letting it cake into firmness 
and break in wide, irregular cracks. The stamping machine re- 
mained spotted and clogged by bits of clay, its base heaped with 
the moulds which had been flung there when work was stopped. 
Fire was still burning in the banked-up furnaces, slowly smoulder- 
ing, like the passions of those who were vacantly watching the thin 
smoke drift away into the repellent air. The contrast between 
this appearance and that usually presented impressed the men » 
it was as though a fiat of nature had gone forth commanding rest 
from toil. 

The groups of loungers swayed to and fro about the yard, aim- 
less as driftwood floating upon the water. There was no definite 
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purpose in their movements; they were awaiting^ developments. 
They had been instructed to strike and had obeyed the instructions. 
At the meeting to be soon held they would probably learn more ; 
at present they could only wait. A few women with children 
clinging to their skirts stood on the sloping hills near the brick- 
yard, as though expecting that a change for the better were to 
take place beneath their eyes. Something pathetic might be found 
in the child-like reliance with which these men leaned upon their 
leaders ; the blind, sturdy confidence which they placed with un- 
discriminating trust where they had apparent reason to think it 
deserved. They were acting after their own light for their good 
as it looked to them ; in the fierce struggle for advancement in 
which we all live, they struck out as their education prompted. 

George was early upon the spot. During the night he had 
formed his plan of action, and had determined that he would com- 
mence aright by first doing his work well and thoroughly. His 
letter sent, he would seek his father and then go to Lily. For the 
first time, he hesitated at the thought of seeing her. How could 
he tell that she had known him in a false character. The con- 
fession would be humiliating, but it must be made. What shame 
there might be, was no more than he had deservedly incurred, no 
more than he had wantonly brought upon himself; it was but a 
well-merited expiation that he should be obliged to confess all to 
Lily and beg her forgiveness. 

He roved about the brick-yard, entering into conversation with 
the workmen upon every possible opportunity, but receiving very 
little information. Most could or would tell him nothing but that 
which he already knew ; those who were willing to talk treated 
him to vague disquisitions upon the important moral and social 
advantages to be derived from a strict enforcement of the Six- 
Hour Law, that palladium of the laborers* liberties. From none 
could he obtain anything positive as to how long the strike would 
probably last and why it was that the men struck just now. 

Finally the hour for the meeting arrived. No hall had been 
secured, the leaders deeming that unnecessary, so the assemblage 
was convened in the open air, a pile of moulds forming an inse- 
cure pedestal for the chairman. Room was made near him for 
George — that a fair report might be given to the public — for the 
greater part of the men were desirous of making the world know 
how just was their cause. Several speeches were made, ungram- 
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matical, uncouth even, yet possessing a certain rough eloquence 
when the orators referred to how little time a workingpman could 
spend with his family, what small opportunity was given him to 
read or to learn, and how hard it was for him ever to rise above mere 
manual labor. Ignoring all facts at variance with their theories, 
they made out a very presentable case, so presentable that looking 
through their spectacles it would have been difficult to say wherein 
they were incorrect. George took full notes of all which was 
said, thinking it better to make his letter too long than too short, 
since in the former case Mr. Saxton could cut it to a suitable 
length. 

After the speeches came the resolutions, Mike, who acted as 
secretary, handing them to the chairman. Though speaking 
without seeing them, Philip Bilter accurately gauged their tenor. 
A lengthy preamble set forth the substance of an address, and 
was succeeded by" two resolutions to the effect that a strike be 
declared and that it continue until the workman's fair and equit- 
able demand was acceded to : the demand being that six hours 
be considered a full day. The reading of these was received with 
cheering, after which the meeting dispersed to its individual dinners. 

Securing a boy to wait about the brick-yard and inform him 
if anything occurred, George went to see the superintendent, but 
found him as barren as the men. He knew only that a strike had 
commenced ; thought it very foolish ; had not the least idea what 
its result might be, and, generally speaking, declined to say any- 
thing further upon the subject. 

Leaving the unsatisfactory superintendent, George met Bilter 
coming down the road. 

" I did not see you at the meeting," he said as they shook 
hands. 

** No ; I thought it best to stay away, for I might have been 
tempted to make a speech which would have got me into trouble." 

" You can do nothing to stem the current ? " 

" Nothing whatever, and that thought confirms a resolution I 
half formed yesterday. My mother has left New York, and writes, 
wanting me to join her in a little village near Rochester." 

" And you will go when ? " 

" To-morroWi I cannot resist the manner in which she writes, 
nor the pleasure of thinking that she has partially renounced her 
insane ideas." 

17 
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" I trust sincerely that you may find it so." 

They parted, agreeing to meet again. 

George made a highly heterogenous meal at the hotel, and then, 
establishing himself as comfortably as he could in his draughty 
room, with a travelling rug wrapped about his knees, set to work 
upon his letter. 

The afternoon came and went. The dull grey clouds deep- 
ened in color, their centres growing steadily blacker. The wind 
gained strength as the sun sloped towards the west, now roaring 
through the trees, and now sporting and dancing with the leaves 
that everywhere strewed the ground. The waves upon the river 
became larger and greener, dashing against each other with 
greater might, and whirling the foam, now flecked with yellow, 
higher above their heads. 

Paul Alling^on had passed a nervous, uneasy day. He awoke 
from his heavy sleep dull and fatigued. The strenuous mental 
struggle of the night had tired him ; the plan he had determined 
upon lay on his mind with a weight as of lead. He dreaded the 
approach of night, and at the same time was impatiently anxious 
for its coming. The gambler knows no such intensity of passion 
as when his all is staked upon the turning of a single card which 
a moment will decide. AUington had staked his all, all even to his 
honor, but must wait throughout a whole long weary day for the 
decision. He was haunted by an impression that George might 
appear before evening, and to prevent that dragged through the 
time sitting or walking upon the piazza. He could not read ; he 
could not work ; he could scarcely even think. The night was 
so fraught with the chance of all his life that he was unable 
to keep his mind from turning round it as a horse turns round a 
shaft. He was tormented by an incessant prompting to visit the 
brick-yard, to learn how matters were going there, to satisfy him- 
self that none of his preparations were neglected. Only. by a 
strong effort was he able to restrain himself from hinting to his 
uncle that a catastrophe was impending. 

By some freak of circumstance, Mr. Denton was to-day in a 
pleasant, peaceful state of mind. He frequently spoke of his son, 
not remorsefully but rather regretfully. The approach of winter 
seemed to reduce his spirits to a more level condition ; they were 
not so violent as during the summer, nor did he indulge them to 
such an excess as on the night when Paul had seen Jake about 
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the ghost. As on some windy autumn day, at the setting of the 
sun the air becomes calm and nature subdued, so Mr. Denton 
grew tranquillized and more resigned to endure with equanimity. 

In the course of the afternoon the groups of men again col- 
lected about the brick-yard, buzzing like bees preparatory to 
swarming. They moved restlessly from place to place, gathering 
into larger groups, and then segregating into component parts. 
Mike was there, going from one spot to another, talking busily, 
animating those who were faint-hearted, and discouraging those 
who suggested violence, as some were only too ready to do. The 
women on the hillside had grown tired of waiting for the ex- 
pected change, and had gone home to attend to their domestic 
affairs. 

The afternoon shadows lengthened into those of evening ; the 
bright, keen sun, shining without warmth when no clouds inter- 
vened, fell upon the western hills, lingered a moment as though 
loath to quit the scene, and then plunged suddenly out of sight. 
At the instant of his disappearance the wind whooped like a 
school-boy released from the supervision of his master, and set 
itself to playing all manner of riotous pranks. It tossed the poor 
dry leaves which only wanted to be left alone, energetically from 
side to side, battering them against the ground or else, tearing 
them from their friends, hurried them off into space to be thrown 
amongst differently colored strangers. It whistled over the 
brown, sere fields, lying in the adjacent country, rushing over 
the close-cropped, stubby surfaces, and tugging at the spare shoots 
of buckwheat as if to bear them away. But at last this country 
wind met a relative coming from the city, and then the two had a 
right royal time. Joining hands they harried the leaves until that 
sport became monotonous, when they turned their attention to the 
river. How they made the waves plunge and shake their heads 
like angry horses, and how the foam whistled and flew! Up 
and down the river went the two winds, irritating the waves 
until they* beat furiously upon the shore, and hissed in impotent 
wrath. The water was heaving and throbbing like an enor- 
mous heart, contracting and expanding to the rhythm of life's 
beat ; its surface flecked by trailing lines that looked to be long 
white feathers drifting. Finally, getting satiated with this, the 
winds flew up into the air. Instantly it was as if the whole sky 
had broken loose. The tumbled clouds began to sail, shifting 
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their shapes each moment. At one time a troop of huge ante- 
diluvian animals appeared ramping in constant collision ; then, 
tfidr places were taken by an innumerable array of sheeted spec- 
tres that floated, mopping and mowing and wringing wan hands ; 
then g^eat vapors thunderously black hid them from sight, letting 
faint starlight trickle to the earth slowly and obscurely. 

Gigantic glov^rworms now commenced to creep and crawl 
about the brick-yard. At first they were few, but gathering dark- 
ness brought them out in larger numbers. The sickly yellow 
gleams served to show that these glowworms possessed human 
forms, and the lanterns were soon reinforced by many torches of 
pine knots that cast a wild red lurid blaze. The lounging expect- 
ancy which had all day characterized the men was no longer 
visible. Countenances brightened, and motions became brisker 
as the gathering increased in size. Action of any kind is always 
welcomed by those habituated to using their muscles more than 
their brains, and no worse punishment can be devised for such 
than compelling them to remain physically idle. 

Jake had heard of the strike, and was industriously stumping 
his way around the jrard, loudly declaiming his sympathy with all 
workingmen's movements, and wishing that he were one of the 
laborers. 

** Wy," he exclaimed, "s'almost as good as bein* in the army 
agin, dumed if 'tain't. But then there won't be no fightin', I 
suppose ? " 

This combined assertion and question was addressed to Mike, 
who replied with a decided negative. 

*' Well, I'm glad to hear it," Jake muttered to himself, lighting 
a very brown clay pipe as best he could inside his hat ; " 'cause I 
might 'a sent word to the militry if they wanted to raise a row ; 
they'd be better 'n nothin' though they are only a home guard. 
By gosh, wouldn't I like to have a gun in my hands agin/* 

He continued his perambulations, but on every side received 
the assurance which Mike had g^ven him — ^no disturbance of any 
kind was contemplated. 

But still the glowworms gathered, and by eight o'clock all the 
hands were upon the ground, provided with either lanterns or 
torches. Nor was the gathering entirely fortuitous, for its de- 
ments congregated into a rude semblance of order, clustering 
about a centre. What was there going on Jake could neither see 
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nor hear. He soon learned, however, for the laborers all moved 
forward in an irregular mob, without any apparent leadership, along 
the road that ran up to the highway. Jake plodded after them to 
discover what this anabasis meant. 

The many torches, emitting their red, smoky light, threw a 
mystic glare upon the roadside. The scarlet and yellow leaves 
lying heaped on the ground caught the reflection and flung it 
back in a thousand tints of varied hue. They glistened as though 
polished by subtlest art, and the pale saffron of the maple leaves 
glowed as if fashioned with a heart of molten gold. The flicker- 
ing light danced between the trees in fantastic figures, mingling 
light and shade together as the warp and woof of a fairy fabric. It 
illuminated with a brilliant flash the trunks of birch trees, turning 
them to columns of burnished silver and the next moment as if by 
an enchanter's wand changing them to lustrous ebony. It ran 
into all little nooks and comers where shadows were lurking, 
dragged them forth and compelled them to take precipitous flight, 
sometimes chasing the fugitives far over the fields. It danced in 
accompaniment to the march, frolicking as the men went on, 
leaping and playing in endless trickery. At one time it would 
seize upon a clump of trees and grass, and in the twinkling of an 
eye weave them into a pattern of gleam and gloom, laced with 
glowing threads ; the next, it would contract to a narrow beam 
that like a sword of fire cut its way into the very heart of dark- 
ness. 

The men tramped on, speaking little and then only in hoarse 
whispers. Now the light began capriciously to alter their coun- 
tenances, making them sullen and scowling or frank and open as 
the humor seized it. Passing several houses on their way, the 
inmates aroused by the noise, came out to see what it might por- 
tend, but asked no questions. They merely gazed as the large 
body filed by in silence, looking wild and weird in the strange 
light. 

Coming to where the road forked, without any word of com- 
mand being given, they turned up that branch leading to Mr. 
Wharton's. Jake divined their intent and struck off* from the 
main body, thinking that by going through Mr. Denton's he 
might reach the goal before them. But as he moved a strong 
hand caught him by the collar and a low voice whispered : 

" So that's your little game ? I thought you were up to some- 
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thing of the kind. You just keep still and come along with us, or 
you'll get in trouble." 

He felt himself thrust into the midst of the crowd, while a 
brawny arm drew his within it. 

George had written and sent his letter. He was on his way 
to the brick-yard when he encountered his messenger. 

" Oh, sir," the boy gasped, out of breath with running. " The 
men have all gone up the road to Mr. Wharton's with torches and 
lanterns/* 

It was well for George that he knew the country, since by a 
short cut he was enabled to catch up with the rear of the crowd 
as it entered Mr. Wharton's gate and tramped up the road to the 
house. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

On the River. 

THAT afternoon Eliza went to make a visit to Mr. Benly 
He had called upon her twice since Mr. Wharton's returp 
to Stemwell, and as he was a clergyman she thought she could 
call upon him with perfect propriety. But her views concerning 
the infallibility of clergymen had received a severe shock in the 
readiness with which Mr. Joles permitted himself to be snared by 
Harriet. Though still considering them far superior to all other 
men by the ownership of a divine afflatus, Eliza had modified her 
opinions to the extent of thinking herself superior to most clergy- 
men. Her former humility had given place to a consciousness that 
she could think as well as they, and that in many things her judg- 
ment was entitled to quite as much respect as theirs. 

She found Mr. Benly in the brand-new Gothic church, busy 
examining some decorations. 

" Your arrival is most opportune. Miss Wharton," he said, 
shaking her hand ; " you can give me some assistance, I trust, 
about the services to-morrow. I was thinking of repeating to a 
limited extent our adornment of the harvest festival." 

This was precisely the topic to interest Eliza greatly, and its 
discussion and carrying out, for the materials were ready, occu- 
pied them some time. The gorgeous colors given by the stained 
glass windows died away until the church was dark and the 
increasing chilliness made Eliza shiver. 

" I had no idea it was so late," she said, as they came out into 
the dusky twilight. " Will you not walk home with me. Father, 
and stay to tea ? " 

Mr. Benly would be charmed to accept the invitation, so they 
went together from the shadow of the purple mountains. 

" Do you know. Miss Eliza " — resuming the more familiar 
title — '* that your absence has been keenly felt by me. I had 
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little thought how much you would be missed until you were 
really gone. Do you expect to remain here for the whole winter?" 

** I cannot say. Papa has not yet told us what his plans are, 
but I think it very likely." 

"How pleasant it will be to have your aid in all the good 
works of charity and benevolence which are daily clamoring for 
attention. There is so much to be done and so few to do it, that 
I long for some companionship." 

Eliza sniffed danger in these words, notwithstanding that they 
sounded so harmless. Mr. Benly's manner was more impressed 
than it had ever been. She drew herself up, answering with a 
slight stiffness : 

" I shall certainly not relinquish any of the charities to which I 
have been accustomed." 

" Then I may hope for your aid in all which I undertake ? " 

" In all church matters — yes." 

** That was what I meant — of course," said Mr, Benly hastily, 
coloring at his mistake and getting nervous as he saw the inter- 
pretation which she had given to his words. Eliza was vexed at 
him and angry with herself for being vexed, so her next remark 
was uttered in a tone of lofty asperity. 

" I take for granted that was your only meaning, since I assume 
that you would not so far forget yourself as to imply any other." 

"By no means," said Mr. Benly very contritely, "I should 
never dream of saying anything to you." 

A slight, very slight emphasis upon the pronoun — even a 
worm will turn — caused this remark to sound the reverse of com- 
plimentary, but Eliza merely tossed her head and quickened her 
steps, while Mr. Benly followed humbly. 

It would never do, though, to let Harriet notice any sign of 
discord between her and the clergyman. As they approached the 
house, Eliza allowed Mr. Benly to catch up with her and resume 
the conversation. During the evening meal she was cautiously 
kind to him, paying him as much attention as his position de- 
manded without being too prodigal of her notice. 

After tea, as they were sitting in the small room looking to 
the north, enjoying the grateful warmth of a hickory wood fire, 
Harriet turning her head cried : 

" Oh, come here, Cray ; look at this. It must be a procession 
of some kind." 
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They clustered around the window, gazing upon the torchlit 
crowd coming up the road. 

" Isn't it beautiful ? " said Eliza. " See how the light sparkles 
and shines on the trees." 

" Hullo, what's this," Rolm exclaimed. " They are coming in 
the place." 

It was so. The gate was swung open, and the band moved 
towards the house, illumed by the fierce glare of the pine-knot 
torches. 

" What can it mean ? " asked Harriet. 

" I heard to-day," said Mr. Benly, " that the laborers at the 
brick -yard had struck." 

" Mr. Wharton owns it and they come here to-night," cried 
Rolm. "Girls, you must leave this at once." 

" No, no," came from them simultaneously. Harriet supple- 
menting it by the flat declaration, " I won't." 

** But you must. Who knows what the intentions of these men 
are ? " 

" I don't care," said Harriet stoutly. " I, for one, will not 
leave this house so long as there is a roof to it." 

" She is right," added Lily firmly. "If there is any danger 
we should share it as well as you. But I cannot think that they 
mean any evil." 

" You won't go, then ? " demanded Cray of Harriet. 

" No." 

He ran out of the room and they heard him bounding up the 
stairs. 

By this time the forward portion of the mob had reached the 
piazza and stood there hesitatingly. 

An inspiration came to Harriet. Now was offered a golden 
opportunity which must be instantly availed of. She whispered 
to the others : 

" Cray has gone to get his pistol. Tell him that unless he is 
very careful and keeps perfectly quiet, I shall be killed before he 
can reach me." 

They gazed at her wonderingly. Before they recovered from 
their amazement she flung open the front door and walked out 
close to the mob. 

Lily could see her standing there, in the swarthy resinous 
17* 
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glare of the torches; a slight figure to offer itself as bulwark 
against such a storm. She went into the hall and met Rolm. 

" Let me have your pistol a minute," she said. 

Mechanically he handed it to her, and the next instant heard it 
plunge into the water pitcher. 

He turned white with rage. 

" Do you know what you have done ? " 

" Yes ; " she led him to the window where he could see Har- 
riet. " I have saved you from imperilling her life and ours in a 
moment of rashness." 

" At Harriet's appearance a faint cheer greeted her, and re- 
stored to its full flush the courage which was rapidly failing. 
Nerving herself by a thought of how much depended upon what 
she might say, then advancing a step, though very pale, she asked 
in a clear, ringing voice. 

" What is it that you want ? " 

" We want to see the boss," cried several voices at once. 

" My father left for New York this morning, and has not yet 
returned." 

Upon this there arose the sound of many murmurs, amongst 
which she could distinguish such words as " Patsey sor him at 
the deppo." " I tell ye it's true." 

Harriet raised her hand as if she wished to speak. At the 
motion complete silence fell upon the crowd. 

** I am sure that if you will only wait and see my father, you w^ill 
have nothing to complain of. He is always anxious to make every 
one happy as far as he can. Now, please do not do anything until 
you have seen him. I know that you would do nothing bad, but 
please wait and see him first of all. You see I am so certain you 
mean no harm that I am not afraid to come out and talk to you as 
I am doing." 

These unstudied, natural phrases, spoken as they came to her 
lips, were far more efficacious than would have been the most elo- 
quent address. The mob was mainly a good-humored one which 
had come there for no exact reason, and was ready to drift away 
as the inclination prompted. Harriet felt this impulse and took 
advantage of it. 

" Now, won't you please go home, and when my father arrives 
I will ask him to visit you and see what is the matter." 

Some one in the crowd called out : 
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" Three cheers for the young lady." 

Turning instantly from indifference to kindness after the man- 
ner of crowds, the cheers were given heartily, and the assemblage 
slowly retired, the torches burning low and smokily. 

Harriet came into the house, proud of her triumph, to be warmly 
congratulated. 

" Where is Lily ? " she inquired, looking around. 

Ay, where was Lily ? She was not in any room, she was no- 
where to be found. 

The two sisters gazed at each other blankly. Had she mys 
teriously disappeared for a second time, leaving no sign by which 
she could be followed, no clue by which she could be traced ? 

When George came up with the rear of the mob, his intention 
was to join himself to those in the house, and there render what 
assistance might be in his power. 

But he caught sight of Jake, and getting close to him was told 
in a whisper, for the veteran's guardian, though giving him some 
liberty kept him within sight, that he had better go to his father's 
and obtain the aid of the gardener, coachmen, and their assistants. 

The idea seemed a good one. Its execution would take but a 
few minutes, and would give him the reinforcement of several men 
whose services might be valuable to the last degree. 

He ran down the path connecting the two places. It was 
strange that his first visit to his father's house for nearly two years 
should be made under such circumstances. 

Yet it would be necessary to see Mr. Denton first of all. 

Coming to the large windows of the library he saw his father 
sitting near the centre-table in an easy chair. Despite the urgency 
of the situation, George could not but pause to look upon him. 
Time had dealt heavily with the old gentleman ; it had whitened 
his hair, bent forward the broad shoulders, and carved deep fur- 
rows down each side his face. 

Bitter remorse contracted George's heart as he stood looking 
at the change which he had been so greatly instrumental in pro- 
ducing. The next instant he opened the side door and was in the 
library. 

At the sound of quickly coming footsteps, Mr. Denton raised his 
head, and saw George in a strong blaze of light. 

He started. 
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** George ! George ! " he cried wildly. '* My son ! Risen 
from the dead ! " 

He sank back into the chair, covering his eyes ivith his hand. 

" No, father," exclaimed George, taking the hand that hung 
passive b)' his side. " Not risen from the g^ve to which I was 
never consigned, but risen from the mad folly which led me, 
though un>\'iltingly, to give you that dreadful impression. As 
God is my judge, I never knew until last night that I was believed 
dead, or I had attempted far sooner to repair the consequences of 
my wrong. I stayed away from you thinking that you were still 
angry, waiting in my blind passion for the overtures towards 
reconciliation to come from you. Forgive me, father." 

The old man put both arms around him and pressed him to 
his heart. 

" Forgive you, George," he said in a trembling tone. " Heaven 
knows that I have too much need of forgiveness myself, not to 
extend it to you freely and fully. Thank God that you are now 
here safe and well. So you are indeed alive," he continued ten- 
derly, pushing back the hair from his son's brow and looking into 
his eyes. " You have not changed much." 

"Yes, father, I have changed — thoroughly and completely. 
Could you read my mind, you would see how I have altered. But 
while we are talking, time flies. The brickmakers struck this 
morning, and are now at Mr. Wharton's, surrounding the house. 
I came here for help. Will you send over there immediately all 
the men you have on the place ? " 

" Yes." 

Mr. Denton rang the bell and issued the requisite orders, 
while George ran back to the scene of action. 

** Be careful, George, very careful," was his father's injunction. 

" Never fear, sir ; I have now too much to live for," 

He reached Mr. Wharton's just as the cheer which g^rected 
Harriet's last words rang through the air. 

Hovering on the outskirts of the crowd, he was accosted by 
Philip Biker, who drew him anxiously to one side. 

" There is something strange going on here. I just now saw 
one of the young ladies leave the house and go down the path to 
the gate, accompanied by a man." 

George's heart gave a leap. The only young lady in the house 
whom he knew was Lily. Could it be she ? 
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" Come/* he cried to Biker, and the two set off in the direction 
indicated. 

Approaching the road they saw standing there a carriage 
faintly outlined against the darkness. By it were two figures, one 
male, the other female. 

"Lily!" 

She turned with a cry of surprise. At the same moment she 
heard an oath, the crack of a pistol, a smothered exclamation, and 
then felt herself thrust into the carriage while it rolled swiftly away, 

A short time before, as she was looking at Harriet upon the 
piazza, a note had been brought her from Paul AUington request- 
ing a moment's interview on a subject of urgent importance. 

She hesitated about acceding. Though since her arrival 
AUington had been carefully and distantly polite, Lily could not 
banish a vivid recollection of her uncle's words and of the scene 
with Little Silva. Still, naturally fearless, her impression was 
only one of vague dread which yielded to the emergency. 

AUington was awaiting her in the garden. He was pale, but 
otherwise like his ordinary self. 

" Will you be good enough to walk this way, Miss Vevere ? " 
he asked, leading towards the gate and continuing to speak. 
*' This coming of the mob may lead to results which I have fortu- 
nately been able to partially avert." 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. AUington," said Lily, accompanying 
him without considering where she was going ; " but I am afraid 
that I do not exactly catch your meaning." 

'* I have reason to believe," he went on, speaking slower than 
he walked and often hesitating, " that there is an attack to be 
made upon the house, and I wished to secure your safety before 
it commenced." 

" But my cousins — I cannot leave them," she said, stopping 
short. 

" They are already provided for. It was best that you should 
leave by different routes, so as to avoid attracting attention." 

Lily began to be troubled ; she could not understand it clearly, 
and was strongly inclined to turn back, but she did not like to 
express her distrust. Besides, what could happen to her when a 
single call would bring assistance ? 

She stood doubtfully by the carriage door when she recognized 
George's voice uttering her name. 
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Bewildered for the moment by the suddenness with which the 
carriage started, she no sooner realized the situation than she tried 
to open the door, resolved to jump out even at the risk of her life. 
But both handles had been broken off on the inside, and she was 
powerless to move the spring bolt. The windows were fastened 
so that they could not be let down. 

What could it mean? This extraordinary conduct surely 
sprang from a motive other than that of preserving her from the 
mob. The rattling of the carriage, its swaying from side to side 
as the horses galloped through the night, prevented consecutive 
thought. She could but comprehend that she was in some inex- 
plicable peril. 

Whither was she going? The curtains were down, but by 
pushing them aside, she saw lines of bordering trees, massive and 
dark, giving fitful glimpses of a heavy shifting sky beyond. No- 
thing presented any guide to the direction. 

Was it indeed the voice of Frederick — she knew him by that 
name only — which she had heard, or one bearing a marvellous 
resemblance to his ? But she could not be mistaken in its vibrating 
resonance. It was certainly he and none other who had seen her ; 
in that case he would as certainly follow the carriage for an 
explanation of the mystery. It was strange that he should be at 
Stemwell without advising her of his presence, but it was undoubt- 
edly caused by something apart from himself. 

How curious it all was. She found it difficult to believe that 
barely half an hour had elapsed since the laborers appeared before 
her uncle's house, and now she was swiftly going towards some 
unknown destination, alone and forcibly. 

She did not question but that when the carriage stopped, 
Allington, if he were present, would upon her command restore 
her to her cousins. No thought that she might not see them 
entered her mind. Why else should she have left Mr. Wharton's ? 

The carriage did stop and the door was opened. She leaped 
forth to see Allington standing near it with a lantern in his hand. 

She looked around and remembered the spot as one where she 
had once attended a picnic, some half-mile above the station. It 
was off the road, which here ran close to the river, crossing the 
railroad track and skirting a small promontory whose outer edge 
was bordered by boulders and sand. A boat was drawn up on 
the shore. 
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As Lily alighted the carriage whirled away. She and Allington 
were alone together. 

" What does this mean ? " she demanded, looking him full in 
the eyes. 

He lowered his g^e. 

" It means, Miss Vevere, that I have secured your safety from 
the strikers." 

"You are mocking me. Is this safety? Where are my 
cousins ? Why have I been brought to this solitary place ? " 

Lily spoke bravely, but her heart sank within her as she noticed 
how utterly desolate were the surroundings. 

*' Your cousins are on board that sail-boat,*' said Allington, 
pointing out to the river. '* As I said before, it was best for you 
to go by different routes." 

" I do not believe you," Lily exclaimed, drawing herself up. 
** There is some trick at the bottom of this which I cannot fathom." 

Allington *s reply was to unfasten the painter of the boat, and 
lay the oars ready to the hand, placing the lantern in the bow. He 
then asked as though he had not heard her words : 

" Will you please step into the boat, Miss Vevere? " 

Lily felt faint and sick to perceive that he was acting in ac- 
cordance with some resolutely planned purpose. She stared about 
wildly ; there were no means of escape. 

He repeated the request. 

" No ! " 

" I regret that I shall be compelled to use force if you do not 
accede voluntarily." 

The mask, superficial at the best, had dropped. This throw- 
ing off the disguise gave Lily a sudden enlightenment which his 
next words confirmed. 

" Listen, Miss Vevere," he said, taking a step forward and 
folding his arms. " I told you some time ago that I loved you — 
loved you with a passionate intensity of which you could form no 
conception. Your uncle sanctioned my pretensions, telling me 
that you were heart-free. Nothing since then has occurred to 
alter my feelings. I love you now as I did then — earnestly, power- 
fully, overwhelmingly." 

Lily shuddered. He paused before resuming. 

" Owing to the unfortunate scene of which you were the wit- 
ness, I could not but think that I should never win your afTection 
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in the ordinary manner. I therefore determined upon a bold, a 
rash stroke. Your cousins are not here — they are at home ; your 
uncle's house is not to be attacked. I succeeded in bringing you 
to this spot because I wished to place you in such a position that 
you would be obliged to marry me. Believe me. Miss Vevere/' 
his tones becoming softer, " it is only with great reluctance that I 
have brought myself to take this step, but it most easDy cut the 
knot of all difficulty. You will find in me a tender, true and 
devoted husband. Loving you so sincerely as I do, my dearest 
happiness shall consist in anticipating your every wish, thinking 
constantly and only of your pleasure." 

Lily looked at him scornfully. 

" This is a sorry farce, Mr. Allington. You speak of love, and 
in the same breath say that you will * oblige * me to do what is 
most repugnant, most hateful. I formerly felt friendship for you, 
later a mere sentiment of dislike, and now — " 

*• Yes, now ? " he asked, fearing what the answer might be. 

" Contempt — thorough and profound." 

Her eyes flashed, her lip curled. She turned to leave him. 

** No," he cried, springing to her and seizing her arm. " This 
may be a farce, but it ends not thus. You shall be mine, come 
what may." 

She could make no resistance against his powerful g^asp. 
Seating her in the stern of the boat, he pushed off and rowed out 
upon the black water. 

When George called Lily's name, he was amazed to see the 
carriage disappear, while at the same instant came a stinging sen- 
sation in his arm followed by an aching numbness. 

He felt the spot, the bone was untouched. Running down 
the road after the carriage, accompanied by Bilter, he managed 
to tie his handkerchief over the wound, from which the warm, wet 
blood was flowing. 

Taking a path which crossed a hill, they saw the carriage far 
ahead, hardly more than perceptible in the gloom. 

They ran on in pursuit, but little by little lost sight of the 
vehicle as it was swallowed into the darkness. 

" Stop," said Bilter, breathing heavily. " We are losing our 
time. This afternoon I heard it said that a sail-boat had been 
hired by Allington, and he will probably take her there. It is 
our only chance." 

" Who is Allington ? " 
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** The man with her— I recognized him." 

Changing their course, the young men hastened to the dock, 
where they obtained a light boat with two pairs of oars. 

George insisted upon rowing, declaring his wound to be so 
small that it did not affect him in the least. 

" Where does the sail-boat lie ? " 

'* Off Rock Point." 

Heading the boat up the river, they impelled it forward as 
swiftly as their strength allowed. 

The night was so dark that with difficulty could they see even 
the shore, and distinguished it solely by the dull blackness as 
opposed to the phosphorescent gleams of the glistening water. 

" Hark," said George, stopping. 

Faintly they heard the sound of oars. It was evident that 
their boat had been also heard, for there came to tliem a low cry, 
" Help ! help ! " 

They redoubled their efforts, but not for several minutes 
could George, looking around, disco^ver a dim shape in the dark- 
ness. 

" There they are — Hurry ! hurry ! " Then raising his voice 
he shouted, " Lily ! " 

** Help ! " came again to them. 

Excitement more than restored to George what little force 
the wound had robbed him of. The sculls sent showers of spray 
around them as the boat dashed on, trembling and quivering in 
every plank. 

" Help ! " came to them more distinctly. 

Scarcely to be perceived in the heavy night was a boat some 
distance away. 

" Pull, pull," cried George. " A few strokes more." 

They gained slowly but surely upon their competitor, wherein 
sat a silent man rowing with nervous energy. 

Suddenly Lily rose to her feet, gazed at the pursuer, and sprang 
bravely into the water. 

The splash reanimated George and Philip. In a moment 
almost they had reached Lily and helped her into their boat. 

They searched for the other. It was some ways off, just per- 
ceptible. While they were looking, a large, red angry eye flashed 
from out the darkness, directly in its path, and they heard the 
dull thud-thud of a passing steamboat. 
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A hoarse, bitter shriek rang in their ears, and then came pro- 
found silence. 

The steamboat stopped, lowered a boat and searched the hiss- 
ing water, but found nothing save a few splintered fragments of 
board. It resumed its way, the paddle-wheels at first revolved 
slowly and then faster and faster as it glided away like a dream. 

But the morrow's tide found what the steamboat could not, 
and bore with it to the sea the broken body and distorted face of 
him who when alive had been known as Paul AUington. The 
inscrutable river brought him to Stemwell, and the same myste- 
rious water carried him away. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 



Conclusion. 

THANKSGIVING DAY came, bright and cloudless. Premoni- 
tions of \s^nter were in the keen air that made the blood to 
circulate with greater freshness, but the sun shone warm and ' 
inviting. The clouds had all drifted from the sky, leaving the 
whitish blue surface unflecked by any stain, and the river flowed 
calmly on, tranquil and at rest. 

Mr. Wharton returned on the late freight train, which deposited 
him at Stemwell about five o'clock in the morning. Letting him- 
self in with a latch-key, he was ignorant "bf all which had occurred 
during his absence until he met the family at breakfast. Mr. 
Benly was one of the party, having been invited to remain over- 
night. 

Lily was the first one down. Her bath in the river had fortu- 
nately been attended with no evil consequences. The exalted 
state to which her nerves were wrought prevented her from feel- 
ing any reaction until once more in the house, when immediate 
bed and hot brandy-and-water had averted disastrous results. 
The events of the night she resolutely put from her ; she would 
not think of them save as they related to Frederick. Allington's 
behavior she did not try to explain ; the whole transaction was so 
swiftly executed that it was difficult to realize the various parts. 
His motive he had told her too plainly to allow of misunderstand- 
ing ; but her mind shrank from vividly imagining it, and she was 
glad to let it remain misty and intangible. 

The household was seated at the table when Harriet came into 
the room, her eyes sparkling and her appearance radiant. 

*• Here is the heroine," said Lily. " You have no idea, uncle, 
how brave Harriet proved herself last night. Mr. Rolm can tell 
you the story." 

Cray thanked her by a glance and proceeded to relate the 
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occurrences of the evening relative to Harriet's speech and the 
laborers. Mr. Wharton listened intently, balancing his spoon 
on the edge of his coffee-cup the while. 

The tale was brought to an end amidst an eulogistic chorus 
declaring how nobly she had acted, a chorus in which all shared 
willingly. 

"You did finely, Harriet," said Mr. Wharton, gazing at her 
with glistening eyes. " I am proud to have such a daughter. 
Will you think it a reward to know that you can go back to the 
city for the winter as soon as you please ? " 

** Oh, papa, is that really so ? " cried both the girls together. 

" Yes," he answered smiling, "it is really so. If you can be 
ready we will go to-morrow. Now, Lily, if you *will come into 
the library for a few moments I should like to talk to you." 

She followed him into the apartment which had acquired the 
dignified title of being the receptacle of such paper-covered novels 
as were accumulated during the summer. Mr. Wharton closed 
the door carefully behind him. As he did so something in his 
manner reminded Lily of the last lengthy interview she had held 
with her uncle, but there was no reminder of it in his face when 
he turned, his cheeks flushed with exultation. 

He walked about the room with rapid stepc, speaking as he 
walked. 

" You remember, Lily, what I said that dreadful day when I 
was so harsh to you, my poor child ? " 

"I have tried to forget it," she said softly. 

" Good girl, good girl." He drew her hand within his arm 
and kept it there, patting it occasionally as she accompanied him 
in his walk. "Well," he drew a long, deep breath, " all that is 
now over. Yesterday I repaired what I did, and to-day you are 
as rich as you ever were, and I am a great deal richer than ever 
before." 

She looked at him in astonishment. 

"Yes, my dear," he continued, still walking rapidly about. 
" It is a long story, but I owe you some account of how I was led 
into acting as I did. Graynan — you remember him, the great 
speculator — persuaded me into dabbling in stocks under his 
advice. I lost, and in trying to retrieve my losses, became more 
and more involved. Then, after using and losmg all my own 
capita, I — I — " He hesitated in the fluent explanatipn. 
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" Yes, uncle ; never mind that.' 

" Well," he brightened up again. " I obtained that money, and 
it too went as the rest had gone. Oh, that was a horrible time, 
Lily ; I could neither eat, drink nor sleep in comfort, and it was 
all the worse to think that I had driven you from my home." His 
voice broke. 

She kissed him. 

" Do not recall that. You know we agreed never to men- 
tion it." 

He struggled with himself, and the cheery side of his character 
came up again. 

" Then I commenced to be desperate. That was after I shut 
up the city house because I could not afford to keep it going. 
One day, I don't know how, I happened to think that Graynan 
was not the very best adviser I could have. I inquired around 
and learned that nearly every one who had dealings with him was . 
the worse for it. I was in so deeply that it was hard to retrace 
my steps, but I scraped together every cent I could command, and 
when he said buy I sold, and when he said sell I bought — through 
other brokers. For the past week stocks have been steadily rising. 
Yesterday, when I went to the city, we had a settling, and, what 
do you think ? the very person who had been selling to me all 
along — through go-betweens, you know — was nobody less than 
Graynan himself. You should have seen his face when he had to 
hand me the balance that was in my favor. I am satisfied now, 
that he got me into this brick-yard business only to hinder me 
from attending to the stock market. He thought the strike would 
keep me here." 

He stopped for breath, wiping his brow. 

" The first thing I did was to cancel all my mortgages. When 
we get to New York I shall not owe a cent in the world. Then I 
got a Bible and took a solemn oath to leave stocks alone for the 
rest of my life. God deliver me from ever enduring again what I 
suffered this summer." 

With this they joined the others, Lily very happy at both the 
news and the consequent reflections coming with it. 

In the mean time a long conversation was taking place between 
George and his father. They spoke little of the cause which had 
separated them ; their hearts were too full of joy for indulgence in 
any gloomy retrospection. 
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George was informed of the position borne by Allington, and 
deemed it weU to tell his father the circumstances of Lily's abduc- 
tion. The old man mused over it for some time. 

" He must have become a monomaniac, George," he said at 
length. "Solitary life and constant brooding hatched out a 
trace of insanity which was in his father's blood. At all events 
he is now gone beyond our judgment, so let us think of him as 
leniently as we can." 

So with the mantle of charity the dead man's memory was 
covered. 

Some moments after, Eliza called to her sister : 

"Here comes Mr. Denton and a young man with him. I 
wonder who it is. See, his arm is in a sling." 

The young man on being introduced proved to be Mr. George 
Denton — much to Lily's wonder. 

Mr. Denton merely stated that owing to a curious combination 
of events his son had not been drowned as was generally sup- 
posed, and gratefully received the appropriate congratulations. 

" He must be very fond of his son," whispered Cray to Harriet. 
" Notice how he never moves his eyes from him." 

It seemed ages before George could obtain an opportunity to 
tell Lily the facts of the case. She was too sweet natured to be 
offended at the concealment practised upon her, readily making 
all allowances ; and even had she been disposed to resent it the 
sight of his wounded arm would have obliterated any feeling of 
irritation. Yet, had George not run after the carriage he might 
have received a far worse wound from the men whom Mike had 
instructed to lie in wait for him. 

Mr. Denton looked younger by many years ; his voice was 
firmer and he held himself erect. But the alteration he had under- 
gone in a single night was more visible in his manner. He spoke 
more gently and displayed a constant consideration which fur- 
nished a strong contrast to his former mode of address. 

The girls mentioning their speedy departure for the city, Mr. 
Denton surprised them all and delighted his son, by saying that 
he should write to secure rooms for the winter. 

" How about your correspondence, George ? " be inquired. 

" I think that I had better telegraph for a friend — Mr. Grains — 
to come up and take my place. 
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" Do so, and when he arrives tell him that he must stay 
with us." 

" You can also tell him," added Mr. Wharton, " that the strike 
is over. I saw a deputation just now and, on making a slight 
advance, work will be resumed to-morrow." 

" I must be off to the church," said Mr. Benly rising. " It is 
nearly time for me to be there." 

" I will go with you," said Lily. " I wish to give thanks to-day." 

*' And so do I," " And I," added the other members of the 
group. 

Mr. Denton's carriage was sent for to receive the overflow 
from Mr. Wharton's, and the whole party proceeded to the deco- 
rated edifice. 

The day before Christmas two weddings occurred, at both of 
which the brides were admired for their beauty and the grooms 
for the corresponding male qualities. 

And so the characters move off to the gladsome strains of the 
wedding march and the peal of wedding bells. 

Ring gay, O bells, for the new life commencing for these young 
people. Ring loud for George, losing the old selfishness and the 
old passion, to win purity and truth. Ring soft for Lily, entering 
upon her wifehood with white soul and holy love. Ring merrily 
for Harriet and Cray, looking forward with glad expectancy to 
walking hand in hand. Ring out all that is bad and mean and 
sordid. Ring in all that is good and true and dear. Ring out the 
rule of wrong ; ring in the reign of love, conquering and sweet. 



THE END* 
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